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} ear fundamental idea of Christianity is a deed, rather than 

a doctrine or a law. As a moral force, it had its beginning 
in the faith of Abel. As a historic fact, it began in that mar- 
vellous birth at Bethlehem, in which God revealed himself to 
men in man’s nature. Any adequate philosophy of Chris- 





* Concio ad Clerum ; delivered at the commencement of Yale College, July 
26. — on the text Johni.1-14. (From the Bibliotheca Sacra, January 
1867. 

a Note.—We are happy to present the above article to our 
readers as an able and seasonable exposition of a doctrine which has been of 
late sadly misrepresented. None can have perused the later writings of Dr 
Bushnell of America, in which he has attempted to revive, in modern 
the ancient heresies of the Sabellians and Patripassians, without admitting 
the urgent need for a thorough and scientific treatment of the true doctrine of the 
Incarnation, so plainly revealed in Scripture, so firmly upheld by the Primitive 
Church, and so unanimously espoused by the Churches of the Reformation. Nor 
is it less necessary that we should be prepared to meet these vain speculations 
in our own country. We might refer to a work lately published by Dr John 
Young of London, entitled, “ The Life and Light of Men,” in which, amon 
other deplorable aberrations from the truth of the gospel, the ideas of Bushne’ 
on the person of Christ are reproduced. The leading error on the Incarnation 
in this work is, that instead of God having become man, the man Christ 
Jesus, in some unintelligible sense, became God. ‘ The sum (says that writer), ° 
if we may dare to put it into words, is that the human soul of Jesus Christ 
was so possessed and inhabited by very God, so pervaded, and impregnated, 
and guided, and moved by the divine, that he alone of all the human form 
could say, and in a sense whose full depth of meaning we cannot reach, ‘ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’” We earnestly recommend the 
following paper to the prayerful perusal of our clerical readers. ] 
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tianity must, therefore, take into account this central fact. 
It must be able to construe it in all its modes and tenses; its 
logical and chronological relations ; its vital forces, simple and 
compound, ethical and psychological. But who can thus com- 
pass this most stupendous work of God? Who can ascend 
to its sublime heights, or sound the depths of its wisdom and 
love ? 

When we propound the doctrine of man, we have a single 
idea, an identical and finite organism, and in a department 
where consciousness helps us and experience gives us light. 
Even when God is our theme, the subject, though illimitable, 
is homogeneous and a unit. But when we come to study the 
person of Christ our Lord, we pass from the simple to the 
complex, from the difficult elements of the problem to its more 
difficult solution. Ideas, not only distinct, but metaphysically 
opposite, the infinite and the finite, the absolute and the re- 
lative,—require to be conciliated in the most wonderful of all 
unities and agencies. 

Just here comes the real “conflict of the ages.” Upon this 
battle-field the contest between faith and false philosophy, 
reason and revelation, has been sharpest. More and more the 
opposing forces are drawn towards this centre, where all for 
the church is to be won or lost. The deniers of miracle and 


of mystery array themselves more and more defiantly against 
this greatest of miracles and profoundest of mysteries. Never, 
perhaps, has the thinking world been more attacted to the 
founder of Christianity, as the problem of history as well as 
theology, than in the present age. Germany, that vast mental 
kaleidoscope, where beliefs and disbeliefs revolve and sparkle 
with the fascinations of genius ; where eres athe- 


istic and pantheistic, have been employed in coroners’ in- 
quests and reputed post mortem examinations of the Christian 
religion, and in digging its grave; where the schools, serious 
and sardonic, have been intent on pulling down the kingdom 
of heaven,—the land of Luther, notwithstanding these adverse 
things, has yet, during the last half-century, produced a 
Christological literature rich in hermeneutical and historical 
research beyond that of almost any other age or nation. 

But, in entering on my subject, I have the fullest conviction 
that, while the hght elicited by these discussions is shinin 
more directly than ever upon him whom we call Saviour nal 
Lord, philosophy cannot interpret for us either him or his 
mission. Science cannot do it. The life of Christ must ex- 
plain for us the mystery of his person; and only the pecu- 
liarity of his person is able to account for the peculiar facts of 
his life. He ibimeelf is the key to himself, and to the whole 
evangelic history, of which he is the central and controlling 
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figure. Christ in the Bible, Christ in the church, is “the 
light he gives for us to see him by.” 

The complex idea of the God-man is made up of the sepa- 
rate ideas of God and man. These two factors , 
therefore, our careful examination. No essential element of 
either can be left out of the inquiry without disturbing the 
process, and: no foreign one can be brought into it without 
prejudicing the result. 


I, My first inquiry relates to the Divine Nature in Christ. 

Let me in the outset free my subject from the incubus of 
a certain philosophic pre-supposition, that a conception of the 
Infinite by the finite is impossible. It is an objection to this 
assumption, that it forecloses all inquiry, and at the starting- 
gc gives speculative Atheism as the foregone conclusion. 

t banishes from the province of thought an idea, which, 
though it may be vague, is yet more positive than any other, 
and which has determined, and is determining more than all 
others, the great problems of philosophy and of faith —the 
idea of the Infinite. By what force does that which is incon- 
ceivable rule thus absolutely, and mould our intellectual and 
religious processes? If God cannot be thought, how can he 
be revealed or known? And if he cannot be known, how can 
it be true that this is “ eternal life”"—to know God and Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent? We are brought by this supposi- 
tion to the wail of universal orphanage that sweeps over 
Atheism and Pantheism as really as over the Christian faith. 
For if we cannot conceive of the Infinite to affirm his existence, 
we cannot to deny it, or to affirm that everything is God. 
If “the idea of personality,” as the Pantheist asserts, “ loses 
all significance beyond the province of the finite,” so, for the 
same reason, does the idea of being or thing. Does the in- 
finite baffle us here? It baffles us everywhere. 

We cannot, it is true, comprehend the Absolute, but we can 
apprehend him. Incomprehensible and inconceivable are not 
synonymous. I cannot grasp Mont Blanc in my palms; but 
I can look on its towering summit from the distance. From 
its sunny vale and the surrounding peaks I can survey its 
rugged acclivities.and drink in all its grand and glittering 
beauties. In like manner the infinite-divine is cognizable to 
the finite-human. For to know the Infinite is not to limit or 
measure him, but to distinguish him from all that is capable 
of limitation or measurement. 

The significance of the term “ Logos,” or “the Word,” 
must be sought in the drift of the Christian Scriptures, of 
which the first verse of John’s Gospel is an epitome: “In the 
beginning was the Word.” But what is the beginning (’E» 
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&eyfi) here referred to? Was it the opening of the old dis- 
pensation or of the new? The commencement of the material 
cosmos, or of the spiritual creations? It was neither. The 
Word was in the beginning of all these, and before them, 
and hence prior to all beginnings. He constituted no part 
of the creation, for he was its author: “All things were made 
by him, and without him was not anything made that was 
made.” 

Every idea of pre-existence in regard to the divine in Christ 
which is not absolutely beginningless is shut out by this pre- 
liminary statement. It announces the absolute eternity of the 
Word, and thus distinguishes him from all finite beings by an 
impassable abyss. He who was before all things and all time, 
must be “without beginning of days or end of years,” the alpha 
and omega, the first and the last. 

In the next clause of the same verse, the apostle lifts the 
veil again from the divine nature, and shews this eternal word 
to be a distinction within that nature: “ And the Word was 
with God.” This distinction further on in the revelation opens 
into the personality of the Son of God, and gives to Christo- 
logy the doctrine of the eternal sonship. 

This idea of the Logos is older than Philo and Plato, of 
whom certain critics suppose the apostle borrowed it. Fore- 
gleams of the personal distinction in the Godhead appear in 
the creative fiat, “Let us make man in our image ;” also in 
the theophanies of the Old Testament, as the germ of the in- 
carnation in the New. It is more than the distinction of 
attribute and subject, of essence and ray. It lies deeper than 
any mere mode of manifestation or economy. It is a property 
of the divine nature, a mode of being, and a theologic ground 
of the incarnation and of all the economies. This Word was 
not a son by creation, as Adam was, nor ethically, by regene- 
ration or adoption, as believers are; but he was the Son of 
the Highest by an immutable distinction in the divine nature 
—the only begotten, “ whose goings forth have been of old,” 
and to whom he saith, “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever.” 

In the correlative idea of Father, this inner distinction is 
brought out with equal explicitness. There is a veritable 
and eternal fatherhood in the Divine, and a true sonship, of 
which all human paternities are only an image. Finite 
fathers and sons become such by a law of reproduction and 
self-distribution. But the infinite Father was always Father, 
was never sonless, nor the Son fatherless. The divine nature 
does not admit of reproduction and distribution, as does the 
human, or of becoming anything or otherwise than it was in 
eternity. 
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One sentence more lays open the full content of the term 
“ Logos,” as the Divine in Christ: “And the Word was God.” 

I will not stop to answer those who transpose the subject 
and the predicate, and read, “God was the Word;” or, be- 
cause the predicate in the original is without the article, 
read, “And the Word was a God,’—~secondary and created. 
The laws of the language, New Testament and classic, are 
too unyielding for the purpose of such exegetes, and are now 
too well understood to require on this occasion a defensive 
exposition. For eighteen centuries the proem of this Gospel 
has served for the church the double pu of a beacon, 
giving out its steady, guiding light in the 9 through 
which it has taken its way, and a breakwater, against which 
the waves of antitrinitarian error have been dashing in vain: 
The Word, which, as the Son of God, was in the beginning, 
and was eternally present with God, is also God: “ This is 
the true God and eternal life.” The Deity of the Word, 
implied in the statement of his eternity and personality, is 
affirmed in this culminating revelation, thus establishing, 
against heathenism and Judaism, the two fundamental Chris- 
tian ideas of the Divine Being—wnity of nature and personal 
distinction. 

I take this distinction to be personal, because God has re- 
vealed it in forms of lan and of action most unequivo- 
cally personal and concrete. The terms “ Father” and “ Son,” 
sender and sent, knowing and known, loving and being loved, 
indicate interpersonal relations. So also do the pronouns 
employed in unfolding the distinction. All the modes of 
presenting it, and all the allusions to it, are strictly personal : 
“1 came forth from the Father, and the Father loveth the 
Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doeth;” “As 
the Father knoweth me, even so knowI the Father;” “O 
Father, glorify thou me with thyself, with the glory that I had 
with thee before the world was;” “I am not alone, but I 
and the Father that sent me.” Can this be a mere play upon 
words, an impersonation carried on with elaborate skill through 
the whole Christian revelation, and yet be most illusory and 
false just where it seems most real and true? 

I do not claim that the idea of person has the same breadth 
of meaning in the divine nature as in the human, for that 
would give us three Gods, instead of the Triune. In the 
human, it includes the entire and separate entity. In the 
divine, it is restricted to a peculiar property, within the insepa- 
rable essence, by which each person is distinguished from 
the others. The persons are thus limited by the unity, while 
the unity is ineffably articulated by the persons. 

This triune idea of God, to some purely speculative and 
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occult, is in reality most + pavecny and fully revealed. The 
plan of redemption is based upon it, and moves forward on it 
in the unity of historic order, and the sublimity of a majestic 
divine providence. It forms the deep, rich background, on 
which are laid, with infinite skill, the contrasting colours of 
fall and redemption, Jaw and gospel, justice and love. 

Drop now, for a moment, these ideas of the Deity and per- 
sonality of the Word, and see into what difficulties, exegetical 
and historical, it will lead us. How will you, then, conciliate 
these significant scriptures, “God manifest in the flesh,” 
when it was not the Father, but the Logos—Son, that “was 
made flesh ;” “I and my Father are one,” when he only who 
is Son by nature can, without blasphemy, assert himself identi- 
cal with the Father? Where will you find the key to the 
divine side in the life of Christ, without which precisely that 
is missed wich gives to it all its significance and value? How 
will you unlock its mystery of miracles, denied by the destruc- 
tive critics, but explicable on no theory of legerdemain, natu- 
ralism, or delegated power? Why that affluence of titles, and 
that opulence of divine ideas contained in them, “Lord of 
glory 5 “Mighty God;” “God over all, blessed for ever?” 

hence came that name, “ Son,” as a co-equal with the Father, 
in the formula of baptism and the benediction? Whence that 
exclusive claim to the most tender remembrance in the 
eucharistical supper, in which there is not a word about God, 
or an allusion to him, except as the Word which was with God 
“was God”? What is all this otherwise but a snare for the 
nations to entrap them in idolatry? How, too, can you ex- 
plain that peculiar prerogative of Christ, in which lies the 
whole practical value of his mission—his right to forgive sin, 
and his call to the weary wayfarer: “Come unto me, and I 
will give you rest?” This was his calm and constant, but 
most bitterly contested claim, for in it he made himself “ equal 
with God.” His enemies rightly judged that God only can 
forgive sins. They said for this offence he ought to die, and on 
this ground based their accusation and joined the issue which 
ended in his crucifixion. Yet he did not bate a jot from the 
claim, but held it forth stedfastly to the end. It was verified 
to himself by the consciousness of his divinity, and to the 
world by the actuality of sins forgiven. 

Thus the divine in Christ, by his explicit teachings, con- 
sists in the personality and Deity of the Word. These two 
fundamental points in the Christian system were given to the 
church by its founder as his own view of himself. For 
eighteen centuries they have lain in its deep heart as intui- 
tions of faith, most practical and essential to the living unity 
and scriptural idea of God. “The economical and practical 
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doctrine of the Trinity,” says Neander, “constituted from the 
first the fundamental consciousness of the Christian church.” 

Two opposing theories, against which the church has de- 
fended these articles of its faith, require a brief notice—the 
Arian and the Sabellian. The one rules out the divinity of 
Christ, and is essentially deistic. The other denies his per- 
sonality, and leans strongly to Pantheism. 

According to the former, Christ is only a creature, finite and 
from nothing. Between him and the Godhead the distance is 
infinite, and no conceivable pre-existence can annihilate or 
diminish it. He knows not God or himself perfectly, and can- 
not be relied on as revealing either. The ethical sonship 
which the theory allows can give to a mere creature no title 
to be called God, or the Son of God ; nor can it bring him into 
any essentially different relation to God from that in which 
believers stand to him. It is professedly in the interest of the 
divine Unity, and in opposition to the Trinity. But the unity 
which it maintains is ethnic, and not Christian. It is mathe- 
matical, not living and moral. It is a rigid, inarticulable uni- 
formity of substance, shut out from the world and man by a 
remote and lofty absenteeism. Its boasted simplicity is fatal 
to its claim as a Christian doctrine ; for it is simpler than the 
Trinity only as Deism is simpler than Christianity, as a merely 
human Saviour is simpler and feebler than our divine-human 
Lord and Christ. History, which in the long view is the 
best critic, pronounces it fluctuating and self-contradictory. 
Now, it presents Christ as a creature, and then, in deference 
to the Scriptures, as a sub-creator. Here, by its philosophy, 
he is from nothing ; there, in its apologetics, he is a derivative 
God. Theoretically, it opens an impassable gulf between this 
creature and the Creator. In its evangelic moods it has tried 
to span the abyss, by throwing half way across it this created 
Saviour, allowed, in a kind of theologic strategy, as deutero- 
divine. In its mutations it has never taken any strong hold 
of a truly Christian consciousness, or for any length of time 
held a prominent place in the church. It comes im as a dis- 
turbing element when the faith-principle languishes, and 
speculation rules. It is cast out when faith revives and philo- 
sophy is baptized at the altar of Christian, instead of Deistic, 
science. Practically it lacks depth and power, because its 
Christ has no proper divinity. 

The Sabellian view, by its denial of the penne of the 
Logos—Son, claims to be in the interests of the ‘same Unity. 
It allows a model distinction in the Divine Being, as hidden 
and revealed, as silent and speaking, God in himself, and 
God out of himself, but not an immanent and realone. A 
favourite illustration of this distinction is, “ Brahma sleeping 
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and Brahma waking,” or actionless and active. Prior to his 
creative work God dwells in undisturbed silence, “sleeping 
on eternity.” Heis reasonless and motionless, without thought, 
consciousness, reflection, or memory. From the a 
self-revelation in his waking hour came forth the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, with stars, suns, and trees as finite revealing media. 
By means of these, alike finite and instrumental, the Absolute 
dramatises himself before himself on the plain of the finite. 
The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as dramatis persone, take 
the leading parts, and the stars, trees, flowers, and man, the 
subordinate. All are alike implemental, all equally finite and 

henomenal. There is no difficulty in a trinity of such finite 
impersonations. Nor, on the same principle, is there in a 
multiplicity of them. But in thus reducing the Father and 
Son to finite, dramatic impersonations, the theory denies a 
truly divine in Christ, and leans towards Deism. And in 
affirming these impersonations to be outgoings of the Absolute, 
and therefore one in essence with it, it runs in the opposite 
direction into Pantheism—the identity of God and the world 
—as its logical climax. The scheme, in this latter phase, 
shews an extraordinary boldness of speculative adventure, and 
an immense generalization. Its pathway down the ages lies 
through the Pagan polytheisms of the pre-Christian period and 
the insurrectionary philosophies and disbeliefs of latter times. 
In some of its recent Germanic forms it exhibits great meta- 
physic subtilty and dialectic skill, and, as a system of mental 
gymnastics, is not without its use. But for a specific and per- 
manent incarnation, in either aspect, Sabellianism has no need, 
and allows no room. The Logos, at best, is only a spark of 
divinity magically finited, and the incarnation its temporary 
twinkle on the Judean hills, when it throws off its shadowy 
human, and falls back into its native abyss of substance and 
silence. Dorner calls it “the medium between Deism and 
Pantheism, dazzling but shallow.” 

The doctrine of the Bible and the church stands between 
these errors, in the truths which they both affirm and deny, 
with none of their self-contradictions or vacillations. it 
neither reduces the unity of God to a dead uniformity, nor 
confounds him with man and the universe. There is identity 
of substance, and also personal distinction. The Being is 
one, the persons three, and without contradiction or confusion. 
The one Being is not three beings, but one ; nor are the three 
= one person in the same sense that they are three. The 

ather is not the Son, nor the Son the Spirit, nor the Spirit 
the Father, yet each is God, and together make up the eternal 
self-consciousness and blessedness of the absolute Divine. 

The problem of the divine and human in Christ falls back, 
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therefore, for solution upon the prior problem of the divine. 
The one was not and could not be scientifically solved until 
the other had been. The Incarnation of God, and the Trinity, 
stand or fall together. A doctrine which is most metaphysical 
is here seen to hold the closest connection with the great 
fundamental and practical fact in Christianity. The tri- 

rsonal unity finds its most luminous revelation and proof 
in the incarnation of God; and the church now holds and has 
ever held it in this vital form, through its faith in a veritable 
divine-human Saviour. 

Eighteen centuries of critical discussion, believing, unbe- 
lieving, and disbelieving, have made it evident that there is 
no escape from a deistic humanitarianism on the one hand, or 
a nebulous pantheism on the other, except in the Christian 
conception of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. All move- 
ment from this central idea is towards one or the other of these 
anti-Christian extremes. In all the Christian ages this has 
stood between a dead Judaism and a deader~heathenism ; 
between a sciolistic naturalism and a theosophic spiritism ; 
between the positive philosophies and the negative ; the “broad 
churches” and the narrow. It has repeatedly fought with, 
and conquered, them all, and is advancing, through agonisms 
and antagonisms, to a final victory.* 

The defence of the Trinity, as the basis of incarnation, has 
served the double purpose to the church of sharpening its 
intellect, of ripening and enriching its practical judgment, and 
of making it acquainted with the self-repeating and contra- 
dictory nature of all fundamental errors. The very heresies 
against which it has maintained the divinity of Christ have 
been often overruled as wholesome retarding or accelerating 
forces, by the emphasis of some half-truth which the decline of 
church-life was suffering to escape, or was leaving in the back- 
ground, and which it has been thus roused to seize anew, and 
incorporate into the unities and vitalities of the system. In 
her successive contests, the church has taken a manlier grasp 
of just the weapons by which her enemies are sure to be won 
over to this truth, or to be worsted. More and more she lays 





* “It is becoming ever more universally discerned, that all the essential 
determinations of the conception of God must be settled in the light and under 
the influence of the doctrine of the Trinity. So also is the conviction becom- 
ing every day more general that, for Christology, the matter of prime conse- 
quence is to conceive the divine in Christ in the absolute, the highest, that is, 
in the personal form, and that the divine in Christ is to be distinguished both 
from the divine in the world and the divine in believers.” ‘ We can affirm 
that the pantheistic, no less than the deistic, contradiction to the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity has been, as to principle, overcome for the evangelical 
church.”—-History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
By Dr J. A. Dorner. Vol. iii. pp. 229, 281. 
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hold on a power which is appropriating to its sublime ends all 
the advancements in art, science, and philosophy, which draws 
truth from all departments, freshly and livingly, to the divine 
in Christ, as the source and centre of all. 


II. I pass now to the second part of my subject—the human 
nature of Christ—contained in the term “flesh.” 

In its restricted use sag, translated flesh, denotes one of the 
constituents of the bodily organisation. But in a comprehen- 
sive biblical sense, it expresses sometimes the condition of the 
race as depraved, and sometimes the rational and corporeal 
natures conjoined. This last I understand to be its use in the 
text, to express the entire hwmamity of Christ, a ‘true body 
and a reasonable soul. 

That the human nature of Christ included a true body is so 
evident, that few, except some of the old Gnostics, have ever 
denied it. But that he possessed a reasonable soul, a real and 
complete humanity, is a proposition that meets with more 
objection and dissent. 

As rationality constitutes the essence of the human nature, 
the question is simply one of Christ’s finite rational existence. 
And it is to be determined by his own testimony and that of 
the apostles, as we determined the question of his divine 
nature. What, then, is the testimony ? 

1. Jesus was the son of Mary: 

He recognised her as his mother; not the mother of an 
abridged, but of a complete human nature. There is no inti- 
mation in the history that he was a soulless, half-son, or she 
the mother of a mere shred or shell of humanity. That the 
conception was supernatural does not indicate that it was 
incomplete. The son of Mary, according to the evidence, was 
as completely human as the son of Elizabeth. 

2. Jesus was the son of man : 

This was his most familiar designation of himself. It is as 
“the son of man” that he “hath not where to lay his head,” 
that he must “suffer many things, and be put to death,” and 
must finally “sit on the throne of his glory.” This human 
sonship enters into his entire work as a mediator, and runs 
through his whole history. 

It was the paradox of the two sonships conjoined, the human 
and divine, that so staggered the wise men of his time, who 
“by wisdom knew not God ”; yet he fearlessly propounded it 
to friend and foe. He pushed it to the very front of his 
claims, and held it as essential to the explanation of his person, 
and the true idea of his work. 

3. Jesus was a man: 

The one Mediator between God and man is “ the man Christ 
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Jesus.” “As by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection from the dead.” “For, if through the offence of 
one, many be dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift 
by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded 
unto many.” The argument of the apostle, so clear and con- 
clusive, rests on the fact that the humanity of the Mediator is 
identical with that of the race; that the second Adam, who 
conquers death, is of the same finite nature with the first 
Adam, by whom it came into the world. The work of redemp- 
tion proceeds, logically and historically, upon this identity. 

Now, is it possible that a soulless form of man can answer 
to the fulness of this testimony? Can it explain the complete- 
ness of the human in the life of Christ, and meet the exigencies 
of his mediatorial work? Have not the terms “man,” and 
“son of man,” a well-defined use to express a veritable and 
complete humanity? And would our Lord and his apostles turn 
them from this use in plain didactic discourse, thus misleading, 
for eighteen centuries, his studious and loving followers? Nor 
do I admit that their language is so ambiguous that we cannot 
know whether Jesus was a man in reality, or one only by a ~ 
figure of speech. Christ was not a Delphic priest, nor are his 
teachings dark and Pythonic sayings. It was his avowed 
object to reveal himself so fully to the world that there should 
be no more doubt as to his humanity than in respect to his 
divinity. For this purpose his language is the fittest possible 
—most simple, emphatic, and exact. It is a perfectly open 
vehicle of thought, in which the wealth of these divine ideas 
lies all uncovered. And when he proclaims himself the son of 
Mary and of man, we must understand a real and finite 
humanity to make one part of his self-revelation, as from the 
term “God,” and “Son of God,” we do the true divinity to be 
another part. 

The evidence of his humanity is not less explicit from the 
life of Christ than from this testimony,—his growth, tempta- 
tions, and sufferings. His physical nature, like that of other 
children, was immature at his birth. So also were his intel- 
lectual and moral powers. He was born as other children are; 
and grew as they grow, in stature and strength, as well as in 
wisdom. He had achild’s mind, as well as body. Both were 
symmetrical and beautifully perfect in every stage of his pro- 
gress, through childhood on to ripe manhood. No violence 
was done to the human rationality by the divine. There were 
no ruptures in the development. Though it may have been 
preternaturally rapid, there was in it no forcing of the child’s 
will, or of the man’s. The wisdom in which, as man, he 
increased, was limited, yet it was sufficient in every emergency 
for the purpose of the divinity that shaped his ends. 
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He was also “ tempted in all points like as we are,” and “he 
learned obedience by the things that he suffered.” But temp- 
tation, strictly speaking, is predicable only of the finite ration- 
ality. The purely divine is not temptable, either in the sense 
of enticement to sin, or of learning obedience by suffering. 
Neither is the animal organism of man. It has no conscious- 
ness of law as a moral rule, or of love, and is incapable of either 
transgression or allurement to it. Duty is ethical and personal. 
So are temptation and sin. Hence, the temptations of our 
Lord to distrust his Father's care in the wilderness and the 
garden, to yield his purpose of sublime love, and submit to the 
ruling evil of the world, were genuine human experiences, in 
which his strong but tenderly sensitive nature was set upon 
by all the unrestrained powers of darkness. What else could 
they have been? And he saw, in these assaults, more clearly 
than any other man ever saw all the incentives to evil. He 
conceded their force; he felt them to his heart’s core. But 
he withstood them all; he steadily confronted and defeated 
them all. 

But how acute were his sufferings! “Now is my soul 
sorrowful.” “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death.” “I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how am 
I straitened till it be accomplished.” But it was neither a 
superhuman nor a brute anguish that he endured. It must 
have been a sorrow of the intelligent, conscious spirit, either 
the human or the divine, that forced the cry, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ and the prayer, “If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.” Which was it? What 
could it be, but that same dua, the essence of human ration- 
ality, which from the cross he “ yielded up,” and breathed into 
the keeping of his Father? Could the infinite Spirit give up 
itself to itself, or breathe itself out of itself, or in any way be 
separated from itself? If not, these last words of the divine 
man, uttered in the agonies of the crucifixion, must stand as 
the culminating proof of his genuine and complete humanity. 

The theory of divine sorrow, should it be admitted, makes 
nothing against this evidence of a veritable human nature 
and human sorrow. For if the divine in Christ could suffer, 
much more could the human. But the theory is not admitted. 
I do not find it in reason or revelation, in faith or any sound 
philosophy. It is not in the Scriptures, explicitly or by impli- 
cation, any more than it is that God hungered and ate, was 
weary and slept, was crucified and died. or is it a neces- 
sary deduction from the compassionate tenderness of the Divine 
Being. Yet it is maintained, “we are not to conclude that 
only the human can suffer,” that “ no pang can touch the divine 
nature.” Wespeak of God as displeased ; and “ this displeased 
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state of course, is a painful state."* But since suffering, as a 
painful state, implies mutability and dependence, we must con- 
clude that it cannot touch the Immutable and Absolute, that 
the finite and dependent only are subject to it. Human anger 
may be painful, but God’s displeasure, which is his disapproba- 
tion of evil, is not human. It is a painless element of his 
infinite holiness and blessedness, from which there can be 
neither subtraction nor diminution. Else his hatred of sin 
must be the occasion of an unmitigated misery, and the most 
holy, as being the most sensitive, would be the most unhappy. 
The theory has recently culminated in the impossibility of an 
ba at divine happiness. “The highest enjoyment,” says 
a late writer, “ always involves an element of pain as the condi- 
tion of its being,” God’s cup of felicity is not pure, but “is 
mingled with drops of bitterness.” The God over all, blessed 
for ever, is not, then, entirely happy. He is subject to evil. 
His felicity is marred by bitterness, through a necessity of his 
nature. The pain is organic and chronic, for which there is no 


relief. And, as a recommendation, it is claimed that this view 
brings us nearer to God, assures us more of his sympathy, and 
is adapted to soften the heart and lead us to repentance. It 
may be adapted to awaken our commiseration that God should 
suffer so much ; but, as this pain is a condition of his “ highest 


enjoyment,” I see in it no element of conviction, or occasion 
for repentance. Even our pity finds some relief in the fact 





* God in Christ. By Dr Bushnell. In his late volume, “Christ and his 
Salvation,” Dr Bushnell advances to a more positive inculcation of the doctrine 
of divine sorrow. ‘Is there any sensibility in God,” he asks, “ that can suffer ? 
Is he ever wrenched by suffering? Nothingis morecertain. He would not be 
good, having evil in his dominions, without suffering, even according to his 
goodness.” Then as his goodness is infinite, his sufferings also must be infinite, 
and this, too, from the first incoming of evil into his dominions. “His love 
sharpens into a pain when it looks upon evil.” It ** becomes an agony, in that 
it is a love to transgressors.” Since the fall of the angels, it follows, then, that 
this agony has been unceasing, and must continue for ever, in that God will be 
always looking on evil and transgressors. ‘“ God’s “ dislikes, disgusts, i. 
tions, &c., are mingling and commingling as cups of gall for the pure good feel- 
ing of his breast.” “ And here precisely is the stress of the cross.” Nature had 
no power to “ express this moral pain of God’s heart, ane the ancient pro- 
vidential history was trying vainly to elaborate the same. Nothing could ever 
express it but the physical suffering of Jesus.” ‘ Here is the precise relation 
of the agony of the cross.” The burden, the mental and moral pain, of the 
cross is God’s, the “ wrenching” of the Deity, the “gall” in his breast; the 
physical suffering, the animal pain which gives it expression, this is man’s. 
Although it is maintained that these agonies make many subtractions from the 
divine blessedness, it is not allowed that they cause any diminution of it, since 
God's consciousness of suffering brings with it a compensation, which fully 
repays the loss. The essential defect in this theory of Christ, is the exclusion 
of the rational human. Hence, as in all one-nature theories, gomes the attem: 
to make the divine supply its place, and hence comes also the loss of a oly 
God-man Redeemer. e doctrine of loss and gain may be appropriate to 
finite natures, but not, we think, to tho Infinite. 
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that this pain “does not obliterate” God's felicity. And as it 
is a condition of his highest enjoyment, there are no motives for 
us to remove or lessen it, if either were possible : 

“ Dare I say, 


Creator, Thou art feebler than thy work ; 
Thou art sadder than thy creature ?” 


In respect to God’s sympathy, how does it appear that it 
is conditioned on his being subject to suffering any more 
than to sin? Strictly speaking, God has no sympathy, no 
fellow-feeling, with the wicked, and can have none—the All- 
holy with the unholy. How could the Crucified sympathise 
with his crucifiers; or feel other than moral disgust and 
repulsion? Yet precisely here, in this utter absence of sym- 
pathy with the wicked, is the marvel of God’s mercy. It is the 
nature of love to desire to relieve suffering ; but it does not 
follow that it must share, in order to relieve it. It is not 
necessary to success in surgery that the operator should expe- 
rience the pains of amputation, or in ministering to “a mind 
diseased” that we should become subject to the glooms of 
melancholy or the horrors of remorse. Moral wal physical 
suffering in the human organism are not identical. The gout 
is not the same as a grief of heart, nor does the mind have the 
toothache, the asthma, or a fever when the nerves report these 
ills to it. No more was the Divine in Christ necessarily cast 
into agony by the pains of the human nature with which it 
was united. 

Would it not, on this theory, bring God nearer to us to 
suppose that he sinned as well as suffered with us? Would 
not this seem a still greater condescension? Oh no! you 
say, this would bring him too near, and make him too much 
like ourselves. So does the idea of divine bitterness, agonies, 
and pangs. It reduces the Absolute to~the mutable and 
dependent, and imports a finite feebleness into the Omni- 

tent. It destroys God’s self-consistency, and subtracts from 

is infinite blessedness. It shakes our faith in the stability 
of his government, to be told that he can have no pure and 
perfect joy that does not root itself in some deep sorrow ; 
that his tranquillity is disturbed, his nature wrenched by the 
evil which he permits; that he fluctuates from pleasure to 
pain, from blessedness to bitterness. 

And what is the ethical necessity which demands this 
Apollinarian dogma? The reality of divine sympathy, which 
it is supposed cannot be realised through the sufferings of 
the human nature. But it is just this sympathy which the 
regenerate secure through Christ’s human soul, which was 
made a perfect medium of communication through suffering, 
and more fully than would be possible through a mere body 
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of opaque, passionless matter.* Through the refined, sympa- 
thetic, human intelligence of Jesus, God has the most per- 
fect fellow-feeling everywhere with the strugglers after truth 
and holiness, humanising thereby his love, and making it 
responsive to every pang they feel, and every prayer for help 
they utter,—a love not a whit less divine for coming to them 
through the victorious struggles of a complete and glorified 
human nature. 

The exigencies of Christ’s work, which required in him an 
example of virtue, also demand a full humanity. Matter 
can be wrought into exquisite forms and models of art,— 
has been divinely organised into the matchless beauty of the 
human body. But no art can make of it an example of virtue. 
Nor is the physical in man, the mere animal life, capable 
of the moral ge mage indispensable to an example of truth 
and piety. the elements of Christ’s perfect character 
existed in matchless harmony and beauty in the Supreme 
before the incarnation. But they were no proper example 
for fallen man. They were unappreciable; too lofty and 
distant for his imitation. They needed to be brought down 
and softened, and made to live and breathe again in the very 
humanity from which they were lost. Then, a new moral 
power was added to the world’s recovering influences, in him 
who thus became “ the first-born among many brethren.” 

If, now, against all this evidence, external and internal, 
exegetical and historical, we must conclude that the finite- 
rational was wanting in Jesus, what proof can we rely on 
that the same was not wanting in John and Paul, in Napo- 
leon and Alexander? Did the consciousness of these men 
prove to them the completeness of their human nature? So 
did the consciousness of Jesus prove to him the completeness 
of his. Do their contemporaries bear testimony to their 
humanity? His bear an equally explicit testimony to his 
humanity. Were the apostles deceived in respect to his human 
nature? Why may they not have been in regard to his 
divine? And if his consciousness fails us here, and with it 
their testimony, in what can we trust? We are bewildered. 
First principles fail us. How can we be sure that we are not 
spectres, and that all around us is not spectral ? 

If God was not incarnate in a real humanity, in a living 
and rational Christ, but only in a soulless, empty body,— 
of all we feel or fear, hope or suffer, there was in him we 
take to our hearts as Redeemer and Friend absolutely nothing. 





* Deitas autem nec absque corpore patiente passionem unquam admittit, 
nec “eo anima dolente et perturbata, perturbationem et dolorem exhibet ; 


neque ue mente anxia et orante anxia est aut orat.”—Athanasius contra 
Apollinarium, p. 950. 
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Between him and me the chasm is infinite, and still un- 
bridged. To the high and lofty One there are no steps for 
my feet to ascend. Of my responsible, immortal human, 
the Son of God took nothing, felt nothing, touched nothing. 
My God he is, my Judge; but not my Mediator—the man 
Christ Jesus. 

In a to the origin of our Lord’s humanity, it has been 
explained sometimes by emanation, sometimes by immediate 
creation, but commonly by procreation, or derivation from the 
father of the race. 

According to the first view, the human soul is a particle 
of the divine, and: in substance identical with it. This pre- 
cludes the erway of a special incarnation, and makes the 
human of Christ, and of every other man, in its essence, one 
with the divine. The view held by the mystic theologians 
is deeply tinged with this pantheistic error, and the entire 
system of the Swedish seer is constructed upon it ;—“ God is 
very man,” “the only man,” and is virtually incarnate in 
every human being, As to his inner life, every man is God ; 
and as to his external, he is a form in which God finites him- 
self, and through which he sees, thinks, and acts. 

A few in almost every period have been attracted by this 
unitary philosophy, as an improvement upon Christian theism. 
They fancy it more spiritual and profound, while the history 
of human opinions shews it to be just the opposite. It seems 
to them warmer, to bring them nearer to God, and to make 
them pneumatic and divine. Sometimes it produces of its 
votaries, seers and revelators, and now and then a new Christ, 
a new Comforter, or a “new church.” It projects its wishes 
into the future, and calls them prophecy, and converts its 
desires into dogmas, and gives them out as gospels. Now, 
it mends up the old Bible, and now, makes a new one. Full 
of great expectations, it is always on the eve of anticipated 
triumph—of a glorious universality. 

“It is necessary to my comfort,” says one of this class, 
“that I should feel myself a part of God.” “The difference 
between God and man,” writes another, “is simply that 
between the greater and the less.” A recent writer in one 
of our most popular quarterlies pronounces the theory of 
two natures in Christ “clumsy,” affirming the divine and 
human to be one “ identical nature,” and man God’s brother 
by sameness of nature.” 

Here the theistic and pantheistic philosophies stand directl 
confronting each other. A distinction of nature in kind, 
and not in degree merely, between the divine and human, is 
a first principle of Christian theism, as its denial is of pan- 
theism. Without this distinction, faith and worship are lost 
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for man in the identity of the worshipper and the worshipped. 
“The ultimate struggle,’ says Amand Saintes, the acute 
biographer of Spinoza, “is not between Christianity and philo- 
sophy, but between Christianity and Spinozism, its most in- 
veterate antagonist.” 

The creative theory supposes the soul of Christ to be an 
immediate production out of nothing, which is, therefore, 
isolated from the Adamic race, except by a merely somatic 
link. No law of reproduction or continuity of rational exist- 
ence connects him with the human species. He stands alone, 
entirely outside of the ethical and historical of the race. 
The fallen creature is not in any sense restored in him, but 
@ new creation breaks upon the world. The model man is 
not the lost image of God recovered, but a new mould is made, 
and impressions afterwards, in redemption, taken from, that. 

The common view, holding an organic unity of the race, 
and of Jesus with the race, by derivation from its common 
head, escapes this isolation of Christ on the one hand, and 
the identity of the two natures on the other. It is not quite 
the creativeism of Hylary, nor the traducienism of Tertullian, — 
but a combination of elements from them both. It rests on 
the divine testimony, confirmed by natural science, that God 
introduced the human family by immediate creation, and 
continues it by procreation. “God gives souls,” says Augus- 
tine, “through the medium of natural descent.” On this 
law, the species has a historical development, as well as natural 
unity. Humanity is neither a vast generic person nor a 
chaos of personalities, but a divinely articulated organism of 
distinct, responsible, and, if I may so express it, consan- 
guineous souls. It is a human race and family, not atomic, 
nor automatic, but originally theocratic and theocentric. The 
miraculous conception of Jesus strikes down into, and works 
through, this law of natural descent. Mary was the mother 
of a complete human nature in her son, as really, though not 
in the same way, as God is the father of the entire divine 
nature in his Son. The manifest divinity does not conflict 
with the evidence of the humanity. Each is established by 
its own separate and sufficient proof. Neither can be assumed 
as incompatible with the other, or unnecessary. ‘The author 
of our salvation,” says Calvin, “is descended from Adam, the 
common parent of all.” Luther taught that Christ took 
upon himself the full nature of man in its state of abase- 
ment, and under the condition of dying, And the new 
humanity which Christ introduced was not a new essence of 
nature, but a new moral status, an ethical, not a substantial 
re-creation. 

6 VOL, XVI.—wNO, LX. Q 
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Here a difficulty meets us which will introduce another 
feature of Christ’s humanity, namely, its sinlessness,* If his 
human nature was complete, and derived from fallen Adam, 
must he not have inherited with the infirmities of the nature 
its sinfulness also? It is, in part, to escape this difficulty that 
some assume for the human of Christ a newly created soul ; 
and others, denying to him a human rationality, and allowing 
only a divine, turn the doctrine of Christ’s sinlessness into the 
truism that God is not a sinner. 

Starting from the same pre-supposition, the impossibility 
of a sinless birth in the sinful family of man, the pantheistic 
philosophers affirm a natural oppu cy between the human 
and the divine in Christ. The uman spirit “in its first 
form,” “as finitely constituted,” is natural and evil, “in dis- 
cord with itself and with God.” And as Christ took upon 
himself human finitude, he took this discord with it. “In his 
inner self,” remarks Strauss, “which was God, he was sinless ; 
but the historical appearance cannot have been pure.” He 
could not “ withdraw himself from the need of purification more 
than other men.” Although the hindrances to good in his life 
were reduced to a vanishing medium, “his proximate sinless- 
ness was only a sinfulness done away.” 

The life of Jesus has been twice written during the present 
century from this speculative point of view—thirty years ago 
by a stalwart German, and recently by a fantastic Frenchman. 
Each starts with the postulate of pantheism,—that the super- 
natural is unbistorical, and a miracle impossible. What can 
such men know of a person and a history of which miracle is 
the grand peculiarity? Testimony is nothing with them. 
Facts are nothing. Philosophy, fancy, is everything. Yet both 
stirred the church to its centre, Romish and tre ay calling 
out the ablest defenders. The latter drapes his deep hostility 
to the Christian faith in the rustling folds of a. fascinating 
naturalism. He eulogises Jesus as a beautiful young moralist, 
a genius, a hero ; and then defames him as asombre giant and 
a deceiver, who accepted the Utopias of his time and race, 
He holds him up as a model that can never be replaced by a 
superior, yet declares his reasonings, tried by the logic of the 
Stagyrite, weak and insipid. “Time has changed the power 
of the great Founder,” he says, in a simulated tearfulness, 
“into something very grievous to us; for when the worship 
of Jesus grows feeble in the heart of humanity, it will be 





* “Sed objicitis: Si omnia accepit, sane et humanas cogitationes habuit ; 
impossibile autem est, humanis cogitationibus non inesse peccatam; ‘quo- 
— igitur Christus absque peccato erit ?”— Athanasius contra Apollinarium, 
p. 944. 
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because of the very acts which made men believe in him.” 
Thus this French romancer kisses the world’s great benefactor, 
and then betrays him into the hands of his enemies. He 
first crowns and then crucifies him ; almost deifies, and then 
a assassinates, him whom the best adore and the purest 
ove. 

So inveterately hostile are all the phases of the one-sub- 
stance philosophy to the sinlessness of Jesus,—a most vital 
point in the Christian faith, on which there can be neither 
surrender, concealment, nor compromise. It is. this sinless 
human that distinguishes the Messiah from all other founders 
of religion, and all other men, and that makes him the example 
of virtue which we need. Without this there could be no true 
sacrifice, no atonement. Only the just could suffer vicarious] 
for the unjust. Hence the explicitness of the Scriptures. It 
is as a logical necessity of Christianity that he was the “holy 
child,” “the Holy One and the Just,” “ who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth,” that he did always those things 
which pleased the Father, and was able to say, “ Which of you 
convinceth me of sin ?” 

No, finitude is not an evil, nor is sin a necessary quality 
of the finite. Holiness is man’s normal state, the origi 
law of his being. It is God’s image in which he was finitely 
constituted. Sin is a rupture of his moral nature, a disorder, 
and a disaster. Therefore it was possible for God to take hold 
of the fallen nature without taking the fall. He who made 
that nature could mend it, could restore the broken image to 
its original colouring and beauty, and reset it in the same 
material frame.* Whether Jesus was unable to sin, or merely 
able not to sin, is a question on which some differ who are 
agreed that he did not sin. To say that he was able not to 
sin, and did not, is an inadequate statement. It is no more 
than was true of Adam before the fall. It expresses only 
the human side of his character. But taking into account 
the divine, as the dominating force, a moral inability to sin 
_ is essential to the whole truth, We may say he was able to 

sin if he willed to; but considering that his whole moral bei 
was strongly set against it, and that it was the p of 
to destroy sin in the world through sinlessness in him, we are 
obliged to say, in justice to his divine-human person, he could 





* ‘Nam si sol quem ille fecit et nos contuemur, dum in colo volvitur, 
terrestria corpora attingendo non maculatur, nec tenebris obscuratur, sed potius 
cuncta ipse illuminat et purgat ; multo magis sanctissimum Dei Verbum solis 
effector et Dominus, cum se in corpore cognoscendum prebebat, inde non 
inquinebatur ; sed potius ipse corruptionis expers, corpori mortali vitam et 
munditiam conferebat, qui peccatum, inquit, non fecit, nec inventus est dolus 
in ore ejus,”— Athanasius de Incarnatione Verbi Dei, p. 62. 
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not will to sin. Yet not by physical restraint or force, but in 
the freedom of his holy nature, and in the bias of his whole 
being towards God. The inner man, unfolded by a free, 
divine-human impulse, in spotless purity and perfect self- 
harmony—the affections with the appetites, the imagination 
with the reason, the will with the understanding. 

From the very starting-point of Christ's existence, where 
the divine first touches the human germ, and bias to evil 
became possible, the stain of the fall was carefully warded off. 
In his entire human there was no defect or redundance. Rec- 
tification or amendment was not needed, and was impossible. 
Addition would have disfigured, and alteration marred it. 
The closer our approach to it in our devout contemplations, 
the more it draws and subdues us. Nearness, which dispels 
the enchantment that distance lends to most characters, en- 
chains us to his. It is the most real and truest human life, 
the most pure, and most free, after no model, yet “the original 
of all time,” the determining centre of all true humanity, and 
the starting-point of moral progress. The loftiest aspirations 
can desire nothing more exalted to strive after, nor does the 
humblest struggler in the conflicts of life need anything more 
sympathetic and tender. No pang of regret ever troubled 
him, and no prayer for pardon escaped him. How is this? 
Was that eye, so clear to sin in others, blind or blurred to it 
in himself,—that spirit, so sensitive to evil at the circumfer- 
ence, apathetic to it at the centre? Oh no! Jesus is the spot- 
less and the holy; the world’s tempted and sinless One, 
grappling with sin for, and in the place of, the sinner. He 
suffers evil but in a way to subdue the prince of evil. In 
bearing sin, he destroys it. By yielding, he conquers; and in 
giving himself for the wor]d, he saves it. 

Thus the life of Jesus demonstrates his complete Adamic 
and his sinless humanity. Behold the man in whom virtue 
finds its unity and totality, and the world, the universal 
morality, august yet winning, breathing an eternal beauty, but 
refreshing to the faint and the feeblest. What a combination 
of work and worship, of self-denial and self-affirmation,—a 
teacher whose life is his doctrine, an example in which all 
duties, delights, and denials mingle in heavenly harmony ! 
What is such a man? What can he be, but “the man Christ 
Jesus,” “the Mediator between God and man ?” 


But the most difficult part of my subject remains to be 
considered. How do these two natures, the divine and human, 
stand related in Christ? In what sense was the Word made 
flesh in him ? 


The answer is more than intimated by the separate ideas of 
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God and man which his life shews to be indispensable to his 
work and person. The Word was made flesh by the vital 
union of the two natures in the one divine-human Christ and 
Saviour. This union is not a ulation, or a philosophy of 
Christianity, but its accomplished and central fact. It is not a 
mode of explaining the incarnation, but the incarnation (irsde- 
xwors) itself, the personal and permanent entrance of*God into 
the human nature for its redemption. So it stands in the 
evangelic narratives, and in the faith of the saints, broadly dis- 
distinguished from diverse theories which have been mistaken 
for it, but which it excludes from the category of Christian 
doctrine. 

Let me allude to a few of these excluded theories, 

1. The identity of the two natures. According to this view, 
the terms, “human” and “divine,” “God” and “man,” are 
interchangeable and synonymous. It allows neither faith nor 
philosophy, for there can be no communion or relatedness 
where there is no distinction ; and no possibility in what is 
identical of being made anything other than it is in its own 
unchangeable sameness. ; 

2. The conversion of the divine nature into the human. 
For the Word to be made flesh, on this theory, is the same as 
for the divine nature, by transubstantiation, to become the 
human. “Jehovah became Jesus,” says an essayist, writing in 
behalf of this transmutation dogma, “and is, therefore, the 
human soul.” God fell away from his own infinite nature in the 
incarnation, and became finite. He is shut out from his attri- 
butes ; his knowledge is obliterated, and all ability to re-acquire 
it lost, except through the bodily organs of the soulless Jesus, 
to which he is restricted.* 

How preposterous the idea of such a fall of. the Divine ; 
such a disintegration and dissolution of the Infinite! Can 
the human mind even be so shut out from its faculties, and 
in such an absolute dependence on a merely physical organism ? 
Has it no pure intellections, or exclusively intellectual func- 
tions? Do our thoughts never go farther nor faster than the 

wers of bodily locomotion carry them? And the reason,— 

oes it. get nothing from God, or concerning him of law, liberty, 
and immortality, except through sensation? Much less, then, 
can the limitless divine mind be so rent from its attributes— 
the Godhead so cramped and imprisoned in the darkness and 
emptiness of man’s mortal tenement. To what an orph 
would the universe be subjected in such a bereavement of its 


Ruler! The conception is gross and heathenish. It is a dis- 





* “ Nec divinitatis mutationem, sed humanitatis innovationem arbitrio suo 
effecit.”— Athanasius contra Apollinarium, p. 943. 
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turbance to all Christian sensibilities, and it falls out from the 
circle of Christian thought, by the gravity of its essential error, 
almost as soon as it comes in. 

3. The transmutation of the human iuto the divine. This 
is the converse of the explanation just referred to. Both are 
drawn out on the same pantheistic background, and are set aside 
by the same class of objections. In the exuberant rhetoric of 
his gratitude, Augustine exclaims, “God became man, that 
man might become God.” But it is as impossible to change 
’ man into God as God into man. Finitude and creatural de- 

ndence are as indispensable to manhood as infinitude and 
independence are to the Godhead. God can create finite 
beings, but not an infinite one. He is, but is not created or 
capable of being created. Unless the infinite can produce 
another infinite, which is an absurdity, and could produce him 
out of the finite, the deification of the human in Christ is an 
absolute impossibility. What would such another God be but 
a fabricated deity, a finite Infinite ? 

Christ’s human nature was, indeed, perfected by the action 
of the divine upon, and in it. It was glorified. But this was 
only its completeness, its perfection as human, not its deifica- 
tion or dissolution. The fire which separates the silver from 
the dross in the furnace, penetrates, pervades, and melts it, 
but does not change its metallic nature. The human soul is 
in the most vital connection, the most mysterious interaction 
with the body, impelling and regulating all its motions ; but 
there is no conversion of matter into mind, nor the least 
approach to it. Faintly thus may be shadowed the influence - 
of the divine upon the human in Christ. It takes hold of it, 
raises it up, unfolds, illumines, invigorates, and ee 
but does not change its substance. It is human still, and 
must remain so for ever,—God’s idea of man realised in man’s 
Redeemer. 

4. The miature of the two natures in a third nature, neither 
human nor divine. 

As a theory of the divine-human in Christ, this encounters 
the objections which are fatal to all transmutation schemes. 
A conversion of the divine into the human, or of the human 
into the divine, is no more within the limits of possibility than 
their entire change. God can as easily throw off his whole 
nature as half of it, and make an entire God out of a creature 
as a part of one. 

The doctrine of degrees, discrete or simultaneous, employed 
by the pantheistic explainers of incarnation, is wholly incom- 
patible with the Christian ideas of the God-man. Ae God 
cannot be more or less infinite. The absolute does not admit 
of comparison, neither can man be more or less finite and 
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created. The two natures can never approach and mingle in 
a third, which is neither one nor the other, though they can 
be united. The supposition allows to Christ no proper divin. 
ity or humanity. The divine Word is not a person, but 
an impersonation. And the human being without rationality 
is equally thing-like and theatric. In the play of the 

it is represented as an external person, as Hamlet and Othello 
are in the plots of the great dramatist. But it is only a 
mask, behind which there is no true personal humanity or 
Divinity. Dorner says no doctrine of the person of Christ can 
be Christian, which teaches either the identity of the human 
and divine, the conversion of one into the other, or their com- 
mixture. 

Turn now from these impracticable theories to the veri- 
table facts in the case—to the human and divine as essentially 
distinct, and yet related natures. It is evident that there was 
in Christ one nature purely divine ; it is equally evident that 
there was another as purely human. It is as certain, therefore, 
by the logic of facts, that there are two natures united in him 
as that one and one are two. 
_ I cannot better present the union of these natures in Christ 

than by condensing the statement of it made by the Council 
at Chalcedon, A.D. 451. “We teach and confess one Lord 
Jesus Christ, perfect in deity and perfect in humanity, very 
God and very man; consisting of reasonable soul and of flesh ; 
of the same substance with the Father as to his Godhead, and 
of the substance with us as to his manhood ; in two natures, 
unmixed, unconverted, undivided. The distinction of natures 
was never abolished, nor severed into two persons, but the 
peculiarities of each were preserved and combined into one 

rson, who is the Lord Jesus Christ.” This confession has 
great historic value, notwithstanding the partisan strifes out of 
and above which it rose. It is the voice of the church, modern 
and medizeval, as well as primitive, and a witness to its doctri- 
nal unity on this central point. It clearly distinguishes the 
true view from the speculative theories above referred to, and 
against which the church was early called, and is still called, 
to defend its faith. The latter investigations have unfolded it 
in a more scientific exactness, and the life processes of the 
church have wrought it out into a greater intellectual fulness 
and ethical richness. But they have introduced no new ele- 
ments, nor let go either of these old and essential ones. 

Are there difficulties in this idea of two natures in one per- 
son? There are greater ones in the Nestorian dogma of two 
natures and two persons, which gives to Christianity two 
Christs instead of one; and also in the hypothesis of one 
nature and one person. For if the one nature be the human, 
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as the Socinians say, it leaves us only a finite and fallible 
Saviour. But if divine, according to the Apollinarians, we 
have no true God-man as Mediator in Christ, for “a Media- 
tor is not a Mediator of one, but God is one.” Difficulties 
are not, however, proof of error. They are found in some of 
the most obvious facts and fundamental truths, in the h 
tatic union of matter and mind; in the divine existence with- 
out beginning, cause, or change, and in omnipotent, creative 
power. But Christian faith does not stumble at such difficul- 
ties; neither does philosophy. The conception of a divine 
human Saviour -rests for support on history and divine testi- 
mony. For the work of mediation, of sacrifice, and salvation 
by sacrifice, it is perfectly congruous with all we know of the 
character of God, and the nature and needs of man. Nay, it 
is the condition and archetype of reconciliation and redemption. 
It harmonises justice and love, and is the centre-point of God’s 
regal and paternal administration. 

The old Lutheran formula, “the finite is capable of the in- 
finite,” contains a first principle of the incarnation and of re- 
demption. Nor is it contradictory to that of the Reformed 
church—‘ the finite is incapable of the infinite.” It is onl 
the other side of the same great truth. The one looks towards 
the union of the two natures in Christ; the other, towards 
their essential distinction. The dualism maintained in the 
Reformed church preserved its Christology from the ubiquity- 
dogma, and the communication of attributes which marred the 
Lutheran, though it came into the peril of a merely mechani- 
cal or moral union. On the other hand, the Lutheran coa- 
lescence was a reaction from the Romish too great separation, 
—an extreme of that capability of the finite for the infinite 
which is indispensable to their union, and which must be 
maintained. The fall of the human nature did not destroy its 
substance, or any of its original susceptibility. It did not alter 
its essential, but only its ethical, relations to God. It is still 
conscious of dependence on the divine nature, and from a sense 
of inner discord, of self-schism, and separation from God, it 
feels the need of a reconciling and redeeming power. This 
shews it capable of a re-union with God, and of moral harmony 
with itself. 

The finite is not, therefore, an evil—the moral antagonism 
of the infinite, but a good work of God. In its first form, the 
human was affiliated with the Divine, leaned upon it, loved it, 
and lived in the most intimate fellowship with it. It was its 
perfect picture, marred now, indeed, but not past the restora- 
tive power of the Master Artist. 

Upon this condition of essential distinction and essential re- 
latedness, the infinite Divine descends and dwells in and with 
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the finite-human in Christ. He who was in the form of God 
“ made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men.” In stoop- 
ing thus to take up the fallen human nature into the divine- 
human. personality, the Son of God came into the form and 
condition of a servant. Butin this humiliation (x#wos¢) he did 
not lay off the divine essence. He did not empty the Godhead 
of a single attribute, nor bereave it of a single regal prerogative, 
nor tarnish a ray of its glory. If the Divine was temporarily 
veiled, it was also most signally revealed in new lights and 
new relations.* It was seen taking up the whole human into 
itself, and reconciling it thereto, without making it superhuman, 
and without violence to its freedom. It was seen giving to the 
human the whole infinite-divine, completely atoned in Christ, 
without conversion, diminution, or limitation. The glorious 
result is the all-sufficient, theanthropic Redeemer, the Head 
and Representative of the redeemed. In him God is ever the 
hegeomonic, and ransomed man the free harmonic, answering in 
his whole nature to the most delicate touches of the Divine, as an 
unstrung Aolian, retuned by the fingers of God and swept by 
his breath, sends forth the mingled melodies of earth and heaven. 

The key to this incarnating and redeeming work we must 
look for in the Divine Love. This is God’s ethical nature. 
“ God is love ;” and love, like knowledge, is indefinitely com- 
municable. Distribution does not divide, nor imparting, lessen 
' it. It is the vinculum that connects the two natures in Christ ; 

the mysterious bridge across the separating abyss, upon which 
the Divine passed over to the human in him,—the great 
unifying force of the moral world. While this love unites the 
two natures in the person of Christ, it makes the fullest reve- 
lation of God, and raises up, and secures a realisation of, the 
true greatness of man. The sensibility and fulness of feminine 

, @ feature of Christianity which Romanism recognises, 

ut mars, in Mariolatry, is blended in Jesus with the - 

deur of heroic and perfected manhood. Divinely tender and 

charitable in his feelings, he was discriminatingly exact in his 

moral judgments. Profound in his teachings, he was simple in 

his language as a child, while laying the foundations of a uni- 
versal spiritual empire. 

There is a deep mystery in this doctrine of Christ. We can- 
not explain it, but it harmonises and explains everything in 
the life of the God-man,—the twofold attributes which are 
ascribed to him, and the mixed elements in his activities, 





* Se ipsum exinanivit. Inanitio hc eadem est cum humiliatione, de qua 
postea videbimus, . . . . Non potuit quidem Christus abdicare se Divinitate ; 
sed eam ad tempus occultam tenuit, ne appareret sub carnis infirmitate. Itaque 
gloriam suam non minuendo, sed supprimendo, in hominum depos- 
uit.”"—Calvin’s Commentary, In Epistole Pauli ad Philippenses, Cap. ii. 7. 
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the supernatural in his miracles, and the natural in his human 
mn ay As he increased in stature and wisdom, the fact of 
od’s incarnation in him became more and more manifest to 
the world, lis Messianic character became more complete, 
and his consciousness of the divinity within him, more distinct 
and full Growing thus, thirty years, in a divine human 
thoughtfulness and silence, he waited for his work till his 
strength and his hour were fully come. Then went he forth upon 
the world’s t battle-field, to suffering, death, and to victory. 
But as mony fire melts iron it permeates every part, yet 
is not melted, and when heated iron is under the hammer 
the fire is not hammered, but the hot iron, so in the per- 
sonal experiences of this conflict, the Divine was in the closest 
oneness of sympathy and support with the human ; but it was 
not thrown into pangs by the human suffering, with which it 
was ineffably connected. In the evangelic narrative, hunger 
and thirst, as well as suffering and death, are affirmed of the 
divine-human person, but are predicable only of the human. 
Miracles are also by the same law ascribed to him. He turned 
water into wine, spake the tempestuous sea, into a calm, and 
raised the dead. But these are the prerogatives and acts only 
of the divine nature. The attributes and ibilities of the 
two natures are united in the one personal Mediator without 
being mixed or commuted. If the finite infirmities of the 


human appear in the life and death of the mysterious person, 
so also does the infinite — of the divine. We say, he 
ut 


was troubled, and so he was ; he was also untroubled as a 
sea of love. Did he shrink from the cup of vicarious sorrow ? 
And yet, he did not shrink, but drank it all, affirming: “For 
this cause came I into the world.” God forsakes him, and yet is 
near and within him. He expires, and is “ alive for evermore.” 

Such, my brethren, is the Christ whom we are called to 
preach ; the faith once delivered to the saints which we are 
set to defend ; not God alone in Christ, nor man, but the 
completeness of both in his divine-human person, and in the 
church which is his body. How accordant with infinite wis- 
dom in redemption, that the idea of man, begun in Adam, 
but cut short of realisation by sin, should be thus completed 
in Uhbrist as the second Adam; that the fallen humanity 
should find its archetypal at-one-ment with the divinity, in 
this personal union! How sublime that faith of the church 
which grasps, as its magnetic centre and Saviour, one who 
stands in the complete nature of the sinful subject and the 
righteous Sovereign! How grand, in the march of the ages, 
the preparation for his advent, and how timely also in the 
slow but sure haste of providence, when all the philosophies 
of men and the economies of God had demon the 
world’s great need of him! And the future, too, how bright 
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is it in the pewer and presence with his church of a risen 

and reigning Saviour !—bright in the progress of the arts 
and sciences, of civilisation and literature, the tardy though 
sure followers after the Man of Calvary ; bright in the militant 
hosts on earth, and the countless companies yet to be redeemed ; 
—all, the achievement of the Word made flesh—“ the glory 
as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth !” 





Art. I.—The Liberal Theology* 


Ww: are often reminded bya ccriain class of theological writers, 
that there is great spiritual restlessness manifest under 
the old dogmatic symbols of the churches, that a disintegrat- 
ing process is at work on the forms of their religious life, and 
that modern thought, wearied with the old creeds, is trying to 
find for itself a broader and deeper resting-place, and a more 
thorough reconciliation of its religious aspirations with the 
advanced culture and higher criticism of the age. The period 
of formulism is past ; the old systems of divinity, with all their 
logical directness and polemical hardness, are become unsuit- 
able to the time ; and earnest minds will no lounger be content 
to dress themselves out in the faded garments of forgotten 
ulation, but through a living communion with the spirit: of 
the past, will reach afresh for themselves a living and unveiled 
aspect of Truth, moulding into new and harmonious forms the 
roblems of the world’s thought. And this new study of 
th—at once expansive and catholic in its ideas, yet free from 
German arbitrariness and misdirection—will work out the 
renaissance of modern theology, and, opening our minds to 
the higher and more comprehending expressions of divine 
truth ‘that meet us everywhere, will secure the energy and 
triumph of a lofty spirituality. 

We are all very familiar with language of this description, 
in the writings of divines who have more or less sympathy with 
the Broad Church school ; and there can be no doubt that such 
representations, often conveyed in words marked by a certain 





* Weare indebted for this article to an able minister of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church.. And we may embrace the present opportunity to state, that 
this number contains papers writers who belong to the Scottish Churches, 
Free Church and United Presbyterian, as well as the English Presbyterian 
Church, and also, we are happy to add, from Episcopalian and Foreign Churches. 
In referring now to this green feature of our Review, as representing the 
evangelical sentiments of the three kingdoms, we would express our conviction 
that all sound Presbyterians will concur in the views advocated by the writer of 
this article."—Ep. B. § F. E. Review. 
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fresh felicity and inspiring suggestiveness, have exercised a 
considerable influence, not only upon the youthful and aspiring 
intellect of the age, but upon the reviewers of the secular press, 
and the leaders of scientific progress and philosophic specula- 
tion. The tone of concession implied in such statements is 
always welcome and exceedingly flattering to the pride of 
philosophy; which in its turn is usually r to encourage, 
with its condescending compliments, that supple theology which 
is quick to propose adjustments, and surrender truth by a 
refining diplomacy, while it tries, in its own pompous phrase, 
to reflect the higher inspirations of collective humanity. 

Quite irrespective of other considerations, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there is something very ominous in the character 
of the generation which demands this new recasting of all the 
issues of our theological thought. It would seem, indeed, as if 
the period had already come, when, to use Isaac Taylor’s words, 
atheism and Christianity were about to divide the world be- 
tween them. Almost every week, we hear of scientific men 
boasting of their ability to pitch their generalisations outside 
of Christianity. These are the afew iv ry xoouw, who ulate 
and dogmatize, as if, to use Richter’s expression, “God was 
dead,” and illustrate the justness of the remark, that modern 
physical philosophy, without mental or moral philosophy, is an 
education in atheism. It is also a very ominous fact, that the 
three most remarkable philosophers of the day, John Stuart 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Alexander Bain, have accepted the 
conclusions of religious nihilism or absolute atheism ; for the 
positive philosophy which they interpret is just a rigid system 
of secularism, restricting human thoughts and hopes to the in- 
terests of the present life, ee from the domain of possible 
knowledge the doctrine alike of efficient and final causes, mak- 
ing the limits of their own reason the bounds of the universe, 
and every individual man not only the measure but the sum 
of all things. When we consider, then, the drift of modern 
speculation in science and philosophy—of which theol 
cannot but feel the continual contact and pressure—and ee 4 
moreover, the animus of an arbitrary and arrogant spiritualism 
within the churches, which is only rationalism disguised—for 
it discards, by a peculiar chemistry of thought, every dogma, 
fact, and institution, which does not square with its own pre- 
conceptions—we have good ground, on the one hand, for 
rejecting the civilities of this philosophy, which claims to lift 
us by the workings of the inspired reason into the last en- 
franchisement of thought, and equally good reason for declining 
to imitate or admire the expansiveness of a theology, which, 
under the guise of a liberal criticism, a broad interpretation, 
and a wide summary,\is responsible for leavening the churches 
with a spirit of the most odious anti-evangelism. 
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As there is a danger of some minds being misled by the 
fascinating form, and the flattering insinuations of this new 
divinity, which is to withdraw us from our old dogmatic strong- ~ 
holds, and to elevate us to a loftier platform of religious truth, 
we propose, in the present baper, to indicate its essential weak- 
ness and pretentiousness. e shall speak of it as the liberal 
theology, using the words in a wide sense, to include not 
merely that pseudo-philosophic anti-evangelism, which regards 
theology as a field of open questions on which every passer-by 
may fling his mental tares, and considers nothing as having 
been finally adjudged or determined by the faith of the church, 
but also that more conservative divinity which holds,—though 
somewhat uncertainly,—by certain dogmatic substructures, 
while demanding a very wide margin of free inquiry upon a 
host of really important questions. 

It may be interesting, in the first place, to ascertain the 
characteristic merits that it claims for itself, and thus we shall 
best discover its essential weakness and shallowness. It as- 
sumes, then, above all things, a superiority to our confessional 
theology, on the ground that it affords a refuge to doubters. - 
This is a grand point in its mission. It appears, then, that 
the real progress to truth is through scepticism, and that the 
Calvins, and Augustines, and Turretines, would have occupied 
a far more useful and legitimate place, had they ap as 
ductores dubitantium. It is certainly hard to understand how 
a Doubting Castle, such as the church must become on this 
principle, should be the appropriate place for the dispelling of 
doubts, or how the theological doubter can ever legitimately 
exercise the office of a teacher. No doubt, transcendental 
individualists, like Emerson, declare that scepticism is the high- 
way to truth, and oe sae historians of the school of 
Henry Thomas Buckle commend a spirit of this kind, as a 
social element of great value in human affairs. But surely it 
can never be reasonably maintained that it was by scepticism 
the church made her vast strides of progress. Faith, not 
doubt, was the principle of her advancement. It is the preg- 
nant remark of Vinet, the Chalmers of Switzerland, that “it 
is strange rashness to begin by breaking all the steps of the 
ladder by which we propose to climb; it is a strange insolence 
to attempt to prove anything whatever, after having anni- 
hilated all the elements of proof.” The Liberal divines, how- 
ever, cultivate doubt as a disease, and are urgent in their 
demands for sympathy and consideration. The doubter craves, 
forsooth, in the peculiar cant of his school, “a reconciliation of 
his religious life with the knowledge and culture of the age!” 
It is our conviction, that the “ religious life” of a doubter is 
infinitesimally small; but we cannot see how even that can 
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ever clash with modern culture, unless the culture be false and 
unreal ; for the life, as sustained and inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, must be inevitably real and true. But the doubter 
demands “a re-adjustment of Christian truth, on a basis com- 

tible with the spirit of the age.” We had always thought that 

ristianity hed bean adjusted eighteen centuries ago, by One 
whose work needs no re-adjustment ; and that the grand prin- 
ciples by which God saves the soul, like the principles of 
mechanical force, the laws of chemical affinity, and the axioms 
of mathematics, were the same from age to age. There is 
something, no doubt, very grand and unmeaning in the phrase, 
“the spirit of the age,” but as interpreted by Liberal ivines, 
it just means a merciless spirit of inquiry and scepticism 
directed against all the systems and institutions of modern life. 
There is a demand, then, for a re-adjustment of Christian truth 
on the basis of scepticism! It is quite unnecessary to enlarge 
further on the absurdity of the position that the Liberal theo- 
logy can, in any satisfactory or proper sense, become a refuge 
to doubters. Notwithstanding all its pretensions to culture, 
it is only a narrow, one-sided culture after all, which is answer- 
able for such a paradox—a culture which has been happily 
compared to the statues in a frieze, finished on one side, jagged 
and unsightly on the other. 

It requires an effort of patience to listen to the solemn and 
oracular style in which theologians of this school, so charmed 
with the earnest spirit and the beautiful enthusiasms of the 
Christian life, declare that “ Christianity is not a dogma but a 
life,” and that “the essence of religion consists not in the cold 
dogma, but in its living spirit.” . But surely Christianity is 
both a life and a dogma, the former subjectively, the latter 
objectively. It is utter puerility to — of the living spirit 
of religion existing apart from the dogma; for where is the 
living spirit to be found but in the dogma? And what isa 
dogma but a plain, distinct statement of a doctrine? “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me,” isa dogma. Where is 
the living spirit here but in the dogma? This idea is a mere 
parallel to the well-known theory of Morell, that individual 

of Scripture have no divine authority: we must take 
their whole spirit. But unless a hundred false parts can make 
one true whole, we cannot imagine how Morell can extract the 
meaning from any book of Scripture ; for if the parts do not mean 
what they say, we —s ascertain the meaning of the 
whole. Thus, the liberal theo aims at what it calls a 


spiritual idea of scripture ; but, as Henry Rogers observes, “so 
far from dropping the letter and keeping the spirit, they have 
renounced the spirit of the Bible and retained its letter.’ They 
are justly chargeable with overlaying the literal doctrines and 
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facts of the Bible with the false and allegorizing glosses of 
German neology, and using the terms of ey oe religion, 
such as atonement, sin, inspiration, in a light that implies 
neither miracle nor mystery. It is quite needless to remark 
that if the living spirit is to be substituted in the theology of 
these divines for the literal dogma, it will, and must exist only 
in the shape of a mere arbitrary and sentimental pietism. 

But the chief claim of this theology upon popular esteem, 
lies in its free thought and in the boundless liberty of its dis- 
cussions. We are far, indeed, from upholding the cause of 
a narrow, mechanical, and unreal orthodoxy, and we are far 
from apprehensive of any dangerous consequences from the 
boldest and freest discussion of Christian doctrines and prin- 
ciples, believing as we do, that there is nothing in our confes- 
sional standards to unfit the church to be the recipient of all that 
is of real value in the higher criticism of the age, or the vehicle 
of the highest culture her clergy can attain. But we are equally 
strenuous in maiutaining that liberty of discussion is only a 
means to an end, and not the very end of all church institu- 
tions. The object of a church—whether it be established by 
law, or a purely voluntary association—is not liberty, but ser- 
vice ; and by its special aptitude to render that service, and not 
by the amount of liberty its members enjoy in theological 
speculations, must its value be judged. A church is good, ac- 
cording as it promotes religion; just as a college is good, as it 
trains well finished scholars; and an army, as it constitutes the 
invincible defence of a nation. It may be, and no doubt is, 
important that, consistently with the attainment of these ends, 
the clergyman, the professor, and the soldier, should enjoy a 
‘large measure of liberty ; but the liberty, nevertheless, is but 
the incident, not the aim of the institution. It is the familiar 
taunt of liberal divines, that system-bound churches promote | 
no theological learning. We reply, that the most learned 
were those of a definite theology ; that there was more scho | 
ship embarked in theology in the seventeenth century than in 
the nineteenth—and more than will ever be brought to bear 
upon it again—for all men were then trained in religious 
controversy, because it was the main subject then agitating 
Europe; and that the greatest additions to theology have 
been made by the Calvins, Turretines, Witziuses, Vitringas, and 
not by the liberal or heretical divines, whose contributions 
have usually been more or less Socinianised interpretations of 
Scripture, or a return to the Neo-Platonism of the early cen- 
turies. And with regard to the solid learning and deep cul- 
ture of German divines of the rationalist school, which we must 
all acknowledge with gratitude, it is well known that the most 
substantial addition to our theological treasures, either in exe- 


‘ 
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getical or d tic divinity, has come from the conservative 
divines like Neander, Tholuck, Olshausen, Kurtz, and Delitszch, 
who hold by theological dogma ; and not from those Straussian 
thinkers, whose free inquiries seemed to start from the princi- 
ple that there was no law, rule, or standard, by which they 
were to be directed or determined, not even the facts of reli- 
gion or nature, experience or consciousness. 

We now come to consider another point. There is some- 
thing exceedingly plausible in the assertion of liberal divines, 
that they possess the only progressive theology—a theology 
that keeps pace with the progress of the other sciences, and 
chimes in with every phase of man’s advancing mental and 
moral condition. They decline, forsooth, to follow the favourite 
method of all system-builders, who first construct their theo- 
logical systems, and then turn to the Scripture to have their 
positions confirmed. They, on the contrary, take cognisance 
of the moral growth of scripture and substitute the theol 
of moral idea for that of individual texts. Now, let us remark, 
in the first place, that such a representation as this concerning 
the formation of systems, involves a gross logical fallacy, for 
surely the Scripture must have existed before the systems ; 
else, where was the first system-builder to procure his mate- 
rials? Must we not find our way back to the first divine who 
had a Bible and no system? But the objection comes with 
questionable grace or consistency from those who bring their 
moral system to the Scripture, and make all its facts and doe- 
trines square with the exigencies of their moral idea. It isa 
well known fact, that divines of this class entertain an almost 
morbid dislike of systematic theology, or, indeed, of any definite 
and distinct statement of doctrines at all, somewhat similar to 
that undue jealousy of system which is manifested by some 
commentators, who, with a lurking disbelief in the unity of 
Scripture, manifest a morbid determination to make each pas- 
sage speak for itself, irrespective of all its connections, and to 
the obvious detriment of truth. , But this dislike of system is 
really absurd. For every mind has a theology, wide or narrow, 
and more or less accurately arranged. What is theology? It 
is the scientific exhibition of any religious subject,and it in- 
volves a statement of facts and principles that lie at its founda- 
tion, indicating their mutual relations, and the end to which 
they look. And all truth must sooner or later fall into this 
form, yet retaining its fidelity to Scripture, its roundness and 
completeness, its mutual adjustments and its quickening energy. 
Systems arise by necessity. They are developed and _per- 
fected by the very questionings of unbelief. We entertain no 
respect for those divines, who, in their dislike for systematic 
statements, indulge themselves in a certain hazy, vague, and 
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unmeaning phraseology, that seems intended to cover a variety 
of view on religious questions, according to the exigenvies of 
their polemic strategy. But surely, say these divines, the 
churches will never be content with a stereotyped theology ; 
why shall theology not keep pace with the other sciences which 
are making such remarkable progress? If the enemies of our 
confessional theology will only consent to conduct their in- 
qusies, even according to the method and spirit which have 
irected and developed the successes of secular science, we can 
assure them their reforming efforts will be most welcome. It 
is the habit, in scientific inquiries, to recognise and accept cer- 
tain principles as fixed and immutable beyond cavil or ques- 
tion, and not to allow an exceptional phenomenon to deran 
these fixed laws or principles, and cast all loose again. e 
demand, then, that they should deal with theology, as they 
deal with any widely accepted system of astronomical, or 
botanical science to which they take exception ; they do not 
undervalue or reject botanical science because nature is un- 
technical, informal, and free, or reject the demonstrations and 
discoveries of Newton and La Place, because the telesco 
would be more free to range and sweep the heavens. The 
liberal theory implies, in fact, that we cannot tell what Chris- 
tianity is, and that the Christians of eighteen centuries did not 
understand it: it palsies all preaching, reduces the guilt of 
unbelievers to an infinitesimal point, since the points of 
belief are so difficult to ascertain, makes it impossible for 
ministers to judge a heretic or cast him out for false doctrines, 
and nullifies the office of the Holy Spirit as the teacher of 
truth. We have no hesitation in affirming, in answer to the 
assertions of liberal divines, that the church can now expect 
no new discoveries of a fundamental kind in theology, no radi- 
cal revolution in the common faith of the church, no new forms 
of doctrine to be added to the circle of faith. No doubt, there 
is a large sphere of inquiry still open to the sanctified scholar- 
ship of the church ; particular portions of systematic theology 
may demand re-adjustment, the consistency of systems as a 
whole may be presented in a fuller and clearer light, excres- 
cences may be pared off, the meaning of the sacred text may 
be brought out more intelligently by deeper learning and criti- 
cal insight, and all that is of real value in the philosophies of 
the time may be adopted and utilised. There is room, then, 
for improvement in various departments, but not such improve- 
ment after Tiibingen models, as, under the pretence of defend- 
ing a doctrine, will attempt explanations that subvert it—not 
such improvement as will bring us back under the bondage of 
exploded philosophies—Neo-Platonism and the like,—which 
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emasculate theology of all its vital strength and distinctive 
meaning. 

The liberal divines insist strongly upon the necessity of re- 
adjusting our theology on the important questions raised by 
the speculations and discoveries of modern science. It is quite 
well known that some of these speculations—(for example, 
those on the unity of the human race, the origin and the anti- 

uity of man, and the origin of species)—are intended to fami- 
liarise us, not with the idea and working of a personal God, 
but of a personified order of nature,—an ordo ordinans which 
works blindly and infallibly,—and renders impossible all idea 
of creation, revelation, miracle, or mystery. By their theories 
of development, and transition, and continuity, the philosophers 
try to throw back the origin of animal life, and particularly 
human life, to an incalculably remote period; but the diffi- 
culty is only displaced and shifted back, not adjusted or ex- 
plained. For let them go back millions and millions of years, 
till they get the first globule or germ floating in the void, that 
atom must have been created, and its creation a miracle. 
Surely we are not asked to re-adjust, not our theology, but our 
Bible itself, in accordance with atheistic theories of this descrip- 
tion. The church, conscious of her fallibility in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, is quite willing to bow her judgment before 
the well-ascertained revelation of God in nature; but she must 
decline to accept these hasty generalisations from ill-assorted 
and incongruous facts, believing that the philosophers have no 
right to ge have quite settled these matters for her re- 
ception. e entertain no serious apprehensions on the sub- 
ject, for Christian philosophers will meet these atheistic 
speculators on their own ground, and demonstrate the utter 
futility of their theories. Reconciliation or adjustment, then, 
is quite out of the question. Let the conclusions of Darwin, 
Huxley, and Lyell be accepted, the credibility of Genesis is de- 
stroyed ; accept the conclusions of Agassiz, that mankind has 
spread, not from one but from many centres: then, the effect 
of one man’s transgression cannot affect the whole race, but 
only those who are descended from the transgressor; nor can 
the redemption of Christ extend beyond the limits of the race 
with which Christ was connected by blood. This theory thus 
subverts the doctrine of the fall, and the redemption of man. 
The only alternatives before us, then, are philosophic atheism 
and the Bible. Our choice is already made. 

It will not be necessary to say much on the new spirit of in- 
terpreting Scripture ; in other words, on the theology of moral 
idea. It boasts that it is not a logical theology, that it is 
not based upon the meaning of individual texts, which are 0 
often taken by force into the service of received opinions 
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and beliefs.* It is just a return to Schleiermacher’s doctrine 
of the Christian consciousness. This, and not Scripture, is the 
basis of the new theology ; and when it is considered that it is 
not a regula regulata, Eat a regula regulans, its character and 
tendency may well be described as defective, perilous, and one- 
sided to the last degree. The Christian consciousness of liberal 
divines includes natural as well as spiritual feeling,—the con- 
sciousness of a Colenso, a Jowett, or a Strauss, as well as of 
an Alford, a Chalmers, and a Hodge,—and is not based upon 
the prior necessity of regeneration. The Christian conscious- 
ness thus becomes the rule of faith and the judge of contro- 
versies. It boasts of being large and comprehensive, in- 
cluding rather than excluding variety of view; but its width 
is unreal, for it is just the measure of the mind of the indivi- 
dual thinker. The formative element in this theology is 
the individual reason. It rests upon the intuitional philo- 
sophy of the schools, and applies the principles of the latter 
with fearless effect to all the questions of dogmatic theology. 
Now, it is well known that this pretentious metaphysics dare 
not shew its face in any sphere of inquiry but that of theology 
and mental science ; for mathematics admits of no such loose 
methods of procedure, and physical and political science eschews 
it utterly. As the author of “ Hours with the Mystics” said 
of it, so we may say of the theology of moral idea, “This 
intuitional metal, in its native state, is mere fluent, formless, 
quicksilver ; to make it definite and serviceable, you must fix 
it by an alloy ; but, then, alas! it is pure reason no longer, 
and so far from being universal truth, receives a countless 
variety of shapes, according to the temperament, culture, or - 
philosophic party of the individual thinker.” So, this theolo- 
gical intuitionalism is so uncertain and contradictory, that no 
two thinkers can agree, even when pretending to have revela- 
tions upon the same point; for where is the positive body of 
doctrines common to the Jowetts, and Stanleys, and Kingsleys, 
and Maurices ? and its inevitable tendency, if at all accepted 
in any degree by divines in the evangelical churches, must be 
to pollute rather than purify, to mix and compound rather 
than produce a living harmony; while it will be found that the 
scanty nucleus of a creed which it holds is liable to be assailed 
on the same grounds as the tenets which it has abandoned. It 





‘ Orthodoxy is charged with basing a doctrine even upon a single text of 
Scripture. Of course there is no such instance in our theology ; but even if 
there were, it could be paralleled in the field of physical science. The eclipses 
of Jupiter's satellites taught, for the first time, that light was progressive, and 
not instantaneous in its motion, and led to other important conclusions in 
science. But theologians never objected to these conclusions, simply 
they sprung out of a single indisputable physical fact, 
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is needless to describe its practical results, as they appear in 
the advanced speculations of Broad Church divines. They ap- 

r in the denial of miracles, in the rejection of inspiration, 
in the transmutation of prophecy into a mere symbol for the 
oracular utterance of religious common-place, in the denial of 
an atonement, and of the eternity of future punishment, and in 
an undisguised contempt for Old Testament ideas and mo- 
rality ; while, in the hands of a critic like F. Newman, the 
moral idea is so paramount, in his estimate of Old Testament 
characters, that all our traditional conceptions are reversed : 
Ahab, Jezebel, Jeroboam, Athaliah, and Manasseh come in for 
redeeming words and charitable considerations, while David is 
held up to the sternest reprobation. 

We cannot, then, accept a theology of this character, even 
if it were not confessedly a theology in prospect. Will its 
expounders kindly inform us what we are to do till it is com- 
pleted? How long is the church to be kept waiting till it 
shall have been so thoroughly purified and perfected by science 
and metaphysics as to be finally and practically available? A 
transitional theology is unknown to the New Testament ; but 
a transitional theology of this kind, that is always returnin 
to a Socinian interpretation of Scripture, or to the explode 
heresies of Origen, and cannot possibly pass beyond them, has 
no claims whatever upon the earnest or sober consideration of 
the church, and, least of all, on the score of any so-called pro- 
gress or development of Christian thought to which it leads. 

Having thus indicated the characteristic features of the 
liberal theology, so far as they claim “to embody the noblest 

rinciples of a free Christian thought,” we shall now more 

riefly point out certain defects of a positive and practical 
character, which settle, among other things, the question of its 
so-called adaptiveness to the spiritual necessities of the world. 

Let us remark, then, in the first place, that whatever may 
be the theoretical regard of liberal theologians for truth, 
per se, their peculiar philosophy makes no real or radical dis- 
tinction between truth and error. No doubt we are often 
invited to abandon our secure dogmatic position, and take our 
place by their side on the pinnacle of the temple of truth, from 
which we may look down with lofty composure upon the reli- 
gious systems that agitate and engross inferior minds. They 
never weary in challenging us to cross our narrow enclosures 
and to follow them fearlessly in their eager pursuit of truth, 
wherever, in fact, truth is to be followed and found. But 
when we begin seriously to inquire into the exact meaning of 
such language, we are surprised to discover that our advanced 
guides esteem such and such doctrines of theology with regard, 
not because they are true or scriptural, but because they are 
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specially adapted to the temperaments of particular nations, 
and the requirements of different times. It is the fashion, for 
example, of their historical writers to say, that upon the rise of 
the papacy—an institution very conservative and controlling in 
its nature—hung the life of Christianity in the early medizval 
centuries ; that is, translated into plain English, the existence 
of Scripture truths depended for ages upon the establishment 
or continuance of a fiction. It is their usual manner, also, to 
discuss mythologies, and judge of them, not by their truth, 
but by their use, their significance, and their importance in 
the history of man ; as if error was the truth of savages, and 
truth was the sole distinction of civilised man. Of course, when 
latitudinarian writers tell us that such doctrines as are avowedly 
false are necessary to such times as ours, they must have the 
modesty to assume that they possess wisdom to appreciate all 
the wants of their times, and to forecast the requirements of 
the future. But it is beyond all question a strange and some- 
what ironical tribute that is paid to the unsullied purity and 
peerless majesty of Truth, to tell her that, however absorbing 
their enthusiasm and devotion in her cause, they regard error 
to be just as essential as herself to the right development of 
human society, and the upward advancement of man. 

We remark, in the uext place, that the liberal theology is 
also wanting in propagating power, and is therefore unsuitable 
to the circumstances of our world. It is, indeed, conscious of 
its own weakness as a disseminator of truth. Its most san- 
guine promoters do not seem to imagine that it is their mission 
to ey oe Christianity, or develop its power on any large 
scale. The practical efficiency of evangelical theology lies in the 
vital and manifold connections it establishes between itself and 
the historical development and practical piety of the church ; 
so much so, indeed, that a characteristic, a law, a rule of such 
uniformity can be fairly quoted as an argument in this ques- 
tion. But a negative individualism, without a definite positive 
basis of doctrines, notwithstanding all its grand protests against 
error, its talk of free inquiry, and its bits of natural ethics, and 
natural theology, can never become a church-building factor : 
it may gather adherents, excite controversy, promote esthetic 
culture, but it can never rear, or nourish, or extend a church. 
It may become a sect or a party—even very cultivated and 
exclusive—and promote schemes of social improvement and 
political reform, but a Christian society it cannot create. The 
comprehensiveness of which it boasts may be a positive merit 
in the eyes of its expounders, but it is fatal to its success, and 
hostile to the acknowledged function of the church as a dis- 
seminator of truth, What common ground, for example, can 
its teachers occupy? What common body of Christian truth 
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can they rally round ; what definite message of mercy can they 
to a sin-sick, sorrow-stricken world, seeing that they have 
done all in their power to discourage that definite belief, and 
that fearless expression of it which are essential to the power 
and spread of truth among the masses of men? What have 
been the great propagating periods of.the church? Not the . 
ages of rationalistic inquiry, or dogmatic moralism, or Socinian 
speculation. Who have been the great propagators? Is it 
not the Luthers, Calvins, Knoxes, Wesleys, Whitfields?—all 
men of a definite theological belief, who would have looked 
down with contempt upon the vague and misty doctrinism of 
these modern divines. The men of positive creed are always 
the men of aggressive zeal. Again, the liberal Christianity 
has never been marked, at any stage of its history, by revivals 
of religion, or by missionary expansions, for the doctrines of 
free grace have been the inspiration of all those revivals of 
religious life which replenished the wasted fires of a formal 
Christianity, or awaked a slumbering church from death. 
There is much force in the observation of Vinet, “ You start at 
the strange dogmas of Christianity—a crucified God, the pun- 
ishment of an innocent victim, the mysteries of free will and 
sovereign grace. They are strange; I dare not make them 
one tittle less strange. Yet it was these strange dogmas that 
conquered the world. It will be all over with Christianity 
when the world has begun to think it reasonable, or, eliminat- 
ing the supernatural element, to give it a niche among the 
casriager Now, if it ever was the design of the great 
ounder of Christianity that his religion should be propagated 
to the ends of the earth, we appeal to the judgment of an age 
which is, perhaps, too apt to judge everything by its show and 
its returns, to decide whether, in the existing circumstances 
of the world, its evangelisation is more likely to be carried out 
by Broad Church lecturers, even with the aid of a large amount 
of sentimentalism and w«sthetics, than by those evangelical 
ministers or missionaries of every denomination, who represent 
the dignity and glory of modern Protestant Christianity, who 
build churches, elevate the masses of our large towns, evan- 
gelise heathen communities, purify public morals, and throw 
all their weight into the vast and various problems of modern 
philanthropy. 


This reminds us of another subject, which requires our impar- 
tial consideration. Liberal divines pride themselves upon thax 
ideas of philanthropy, liberty, and social reforms: their strength 
lies, as one writer says, in their accordance with the sympa- 
thies and tendencies of modern progress. We cannot but re- 
cognise, for example, the real power of a writer like Charles 

: Kingsley, who is a very fair representative of his Broad Church 
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brethren, nor fail to remark the deep human sympathy which 
breathes through all his writings, and his eloquent denuncia- 
tion of the different forms of social injustice and oppression 
under which millions of the poor and afflicted groan. It is to 
be deeply regretted, however, that, in his hatred of Calvinism, 
he has not shrunk from denouncing evangelical ministers as the 
teachers of a selfish religion ; a view in which he is amply sup- 
ptee by such leaders of intellectual culture as Dickens and 

ronté, who deride philanthropy in every shape, and Carlyle, 
who calls it a “ phosphorescence and unclean,” and holds up 
Howard to public mockery. But the author of “ Alton Locke” 
cannot surely maintain that selfishness was the characteristic 
of the “Clapham sect,” or of the Frys, Martins, Howards, 
Clarksons, Gurneys, Buxtons, and Budgetts ; or that the “ Exe- 
ter-Hall May-meetings” are the acme of evangelical selfishness, 
We have a strong suspicion, that notwithstanding the genial 
and humane spirit of their writings, the names of Broad Church 
or liberal divines, will not be found very conspicuous in the 
ranks of practical Christian philanthropy, especially in its 
most hopeless and uninviting fields, though it may be possible 
to find them sometimes enrolled, to the scandal of justice, 
liberty, and humanity, among the apologists of men who are 
the merciless destroyers of human beings, the violators of hu- 
man rights and public law. If that intellectual culture, of 
which Jiberal divines are so much enamoured, is to be judged 
by some of its more recent exhibitions, even with the associa- 
tion of such honoured names as Kingsley, Ruskin, Carlyle, and 
Tennyson, it deserves to be stigmatized as the most cruel of 
fanaticisms ; for it beholds the weak and helpless with none of 
that reverence, generosity, and respect in dealing with recog- 
nised inferiors, which is one of the deepest principles of Chris- 
tianity. Your literary aristocracies, your intellectual champions 
of unbelief, like Hobbes and Hume, have been too often the 
apologists of tyrants and the enemies of the people ; while the 
Puritans and Covenanters, whom intellectual culture usually 
defames or despises, become the creators of modern society and 
the founders of liberty. On the whole, we are bound to main- 
tain, in accordance with the lessons of church history at its 
brightest periods, that when orthodoxy ceases, liberty, enlight- 
enment, social justice, generosity to the poor and weak, will 
follow it from the world. The liberal divines have their repu- 
tation yet to make in the field of practical philanthropy: we 
are anxious to know, says a wise writer, whether the Neo-Pla- 
tonism of the nineteenth century can found a school of bene- 
volence. 

But a stronger objection still remains against a liberal 
theology : it is useless for the masses. What is there in its 
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. rationalistic trivialities that amuse the logical faculty to satisfy 
the poor and needy? Leigh Hunt once proposed to form an 
eclectic religion, consisting of some of the simplest moralities 
and truths of the Bible, to the exclusion of miracle, mystery, 
and everything supernatural ; and the reply of one of his friends 
was, that such a religion would leave the higher classes theists, 
and keep the masses heathens. What form of Christianity has’ 
ever penetrated to the depths of society? There is no answer 
to this question but one. Latitudinarian writers may try their 
hands at simplifying their doctrines, and begin to write cate- 
chisms for the masses ; but the real essence of the doctrines 
they hold lies in their philosophy, which is far too complex 
and abstruse to be understood by any but literary men, and. 
not at all by plain, hard-working men and women, with dull 
brains, duller tastes, and common sorrows and trials. The 
theology in question deserves, we believe, to be described as 
Coleridge described Unitarianism to be, not a religion, but a 
speculation. 

It is a singular circumstance that, notwithstanding their large 
professions of love to Christian truth, the theologians of liberal 
ideas find no place in the St Bartholomews of history, in the 
ecclesiastical secessions for conscience’ sake, and in the larger 
and more painful sacrifices to truth and principle, which are 
immortalised in history. It was the constant boast of the 
Arians of Ireland and America, that they were always pre- 
pared to lay down their lives for the truth; but then they 
refused to lay down their livings, though these had been 
founded by orthodox worshippers, and devoted to orthodox 
uses. The hazy divines of the mystico-rationalist school re- 
semble them but too closely,—they are all alike wanting in the 
confessor-spirit. The real martyrs of history knew what they 
died for. So, instead of the men of positive creed and definite 
views, who sacrificed all their worldly interests at the shrine 
of conscience and truth, in 1662, in 1735, in 1843, the church- 
life of the future is forsooth to be committed to the direction 
of men, who profess to worship the higher truth, and demand 
wider scope and verge in lation, but shrink almost in- 
stinctively from all the old time-honoured ordeals of suffering, 
which tested for ages the strength of Christianity, and glorified 
the history of the cross. 

It will be evident from this survey, that, measured by its 
own intrinsic merits, and by the known wants of humanity, 
the advanced theology is not in a position to supersede or re- 
place the old and accepted theology of the churches. There is 
nothing in a warm humanism, a refined literature, a wider 
range of beautiful studies, to satisfy the deep hunger of the 
human soul, or to bring peace to the wounded conscience. We 
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poss no judgment upon the personal Christianity of its authors. 
e errors of some speculators are often held in check or 
neutralised by a large measure of spiritual truth that is pre- 
sent in the conscience if not in the creed, and may thus fail 
bya happy inconsistency to reach avital part; but this concession 
on our part does not affect. the grave conscientious estimate we 
have formed of the fearfully downward and destructive effects 
of liberalized doctrines. It is the emptiness as well as the 
audacity of such systems of speculation which prepares the 
way for those Tractarian reactions which threaten to injure the 
simplicity and mar the strength of English Christianity. Even 
rationalists themselves, after undermining the authority of the 
Bible, are apt to fall back upon tradition and church authority 
to sustain a faith which does not stand on the Bible. There is 
no hope, then, for modern Christianity except in that clear, 
well-defined, well-balanced theology, which, neither too sub- 
jective nor too objective, accepts the Bible, not as a mere vague 
and shadowy expression of the subjective experience of certain 
men, of undoubtedly rare capacities of thought and insight, but 
as God’s own objective revelation by men to man, and the true 
basis of all theology—as the schoolman expressed it—“tota 
sapientia est ibi principaliter contenta et fontaliter.” Our 
creeds and confessions may be sharp and clear in their outlines, 


but they derived these qualities from the very spirituality of 
pret ee which gave them birth. No other periods could 
u 


produce them. The dark ages gave no creeds to Christendom ; 
the Nicene, the Reformation, the Puritan creeds were the 
natural outflow of the spiritual experience and — of those 
ages, and they are still needful as the more or less accurate 
exhibitions of the sense in which evangelical Christendom still 
understands the Scriptures. Yet,the revived life of the churches 
can never tolerate a mere hard, dry, mechanical orthodoxy ; 
life must be poured into our symbols; our formulas are not to 
be destroyed but quickened. We must be ready to accept all 
new truth, and learn to throw truth into new shapes, sustain 
it by new arguments, adapt it to new forms of exposition, and 
ther new illustrations for its elucidation from all the king- 
oms of nature and all the realms of science. Above all, we 
must never forget, that without the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, no learning, no dialectic skill, no scientific views, no 
acuteness or strength of intellect, and no knowledge of history 
or language, can be of any real value ; and that all our philo- 
sophy that we bring to the study of the divine word, must be 
penetrated through and through with the spirit of Christian 
reverence and simplicity. a T. C. 
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Arr. III.—The Sensational Philosophy—Mr J. 8. Mill's 
Theory of Mind.* 


An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Pihiiccophas, and of the Prin- 
cipal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By Joun 
Stuart Mitt, London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


N a previous article, we subjected to criticism that chapter 
in Mr Mill’s work which he entitles, “The Psychological 
Theory of the Belief in an External World.” The chief objec- 
tions which we urged against it were three. First, The adop- 
tion of an unsatisfactory order of topics, by discussing the 
question concerning the existence of an outer world, before 
that concerning the existence cf mind. Second, The use of an 
unsafe method, which we endeavoured to shew is hypothetical, 
not psychological, as it professes to be. And, third, An insuf- 
ficient conclusion, which does not afford an explanation of our 
belief in an external world. His general result is stated in 
these words: “ Matter may be defined, a permanent possibility 
of sensation.” The result is utterly astray. The definition is 
certainly not a definition of matter, or an external world. Sen- 
sation is a mental phenomenon. The possibility of sensation 
is dependent on a mental capacity. Mr Mill has compiled a 
definition of matter from the properties of mind, and has lost 
to his philosophy the distinction between matter and mind. 

Continuing now our examination of what Mr Mill has to 
offer us in the form of a sensational philosophy, we desire in 
the present paper to take a critical survey of the chapter which 
he entitles, “The Pyschological Belief in Matter, how far appli- 
cable to Mind.” The chapter on the belief in Matter is based 
on a series of assumptions concerning Mind, such as these : 
that mind exists ; that mind experiences sensations ; that the 
mind is capable of expectation ; that in the mind there are 
“laws of the association of ideas ;’ and that there are associa- 
tions generated by the order of our associations. These were 
all assumed in the previous chapter; and in the chapter now 
to be considered, our author undertakes to establish the first of 
these, that the mind exists. 

Our readers will observe the singular manner in which this 
philosophical guide starts with the question as to the exist- 
ence of mind. He proposes to ask, “ How far the pyschological 
theory of the belief in matter is applicable to mind” ! We have 
endeavoured to shew that what he calls the psychological 
theory of the belief in matter, is neither a psychological theory, 
nor @ theory as to the belief in an outer world. But, sup- 
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es that we are wrong in this, and that the theory is the very 
t the world has ever received, what a singular method of 
inquiry this is for a mental philosopher to adopt. The inquiry 
concerns the existence of mind, and this philosopher steps into 
the arena of investigation, saying, “I have here in my hand a 
theory concerning the belief in an outer world, and I propose 
to inquire how far this theory is applicable to our belief in the 
existence of mind.” This may be a very good way to shew per- 
sonal dexterity, if the object be philosophical legerdemain ; but 
it is a very poor way of philosophising. 

Of course, some may object to such an inqury, altogether as 
useless, because it concerns a point obviously simple and fun- 
damental. They may set down such investigations as proof of 
a diseased mind, as Archbishop Whately did in one of his fits 
of pleasantry, when he said, “ Others are haunted with a philo- 
sophical scepticism, which I regard as only another form of the 
same disease. They are always labouring to convince them- 
selves that sleep and waking are two different states, and that 
the whole of life is not a dream; that there is an external 
world ; that there is such a thing as personal identity (Des 
Cartes, with his ‘ Cogito ergo swm,’ was evidently haunted in 
this way) ; and not least, to satisfy themselves of the truth of 
their religion, so as to preclude all possibility for ever of any 
doubt creeping in.”* It may thus be thought by some a 
disease which induces men to ask evidence of their own exist- 
ence, and of the existence of an outer world ; but, if it be, we 
would say the disease took a more rational form in the case of 
Des Cartes, than it has taken in the case of Mill. Des Cartes 
shews most reason in his madness. Better to say, “ Cogito ergo 
sum,” than to say, “I shall try how far a theory concerning 
the belief in matter will apply to the belief in mind.” 

Entering, however, upon the task, Mr Mill admits that “it 
is true that our notion of mind, as well as of matter, is the no- 
tion of a permanent something, contrasted with the perpetual 
flux of the sensations and other feelings or mental states which 
we refer to it.” There can be no doubt that this is the general 
belief, and the admission of it by Mr Mill is important. We 
have next to account for this general belief. This is the task, 
and Mr Mill enters upon it after a fashion which is admirably 
consistent with the proposal to ask how far a theory previously 
shaped for another purpose, will apply to this problem, He 
says, “ This attribute of permanence, supposing that there were 
nothing else to be considered, would admit of the same expla- 
nation when predicated of Mind as of Matter.” Weare inquiring 
concerning the existence of mind, but suppose that we are to 
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consider nothing else but the attribute of permanence, and the 
theory will suit. This isa very pleasant way of dealing with us. 
If it is meant for philosophical legerdemain, it is admirable ; if 
it is sober philosophical investigation, it is weak. We cannot 
make such a violent supposition at the outset, as that we have 
nothing else to consider but the attribute of permanence. Our 
inquiry takes us into a different region. We are not consider- 
ing-attributes, such as thought, feeling, desire; nor attributes 
of attributes, such as permanence of thought, feeling, or de- 
sire. We have to deal only with the fact of existence. Mr 
Mill is astray, and the farther he advances in this track, the 
farther he will wander. The question is really this: Is 
there a “something” different from our thoughts, feelings, and 
desires, and which has power to produce these? Is there a 
“something” which thinks, feels, and desires? Only after 
this question is settled, can we come to ask whether perma- 
nence is an attribute of this “something.” It is thus quite 
lain that Mr Mill has turned away from the question concern- 
ing the “permanent something contrasted with the perpetual 
flux of the sensations,” and has turned round to speak of the 
“attribute of permanence,” which is quite a different thing. 
Mr Mill is, however, fertile in suppositions ; the “ psycholo- 


= generally means the “hypothetical” in his hands ; and 


re is another supposition meant to carry forward an argu- 
ment, which must otherwise have come to an abrupt close. 
“The belief I entertain that my mind exists when it is not 
feeling, nor thinking, nor conscious of its own existence, re- 
solves itself into the belief of a permanent possibility of these 
states.” Here is a new attribute, “ possibility.” And it has 
the other associated with it, so that we have “ permanent pos- 
sibility.” And we shall venture upon the supposition that the 
author would say of this also, as of the former, “ This attribute 
of possibility, supposing that there were nothing else to be con- 
sidered, would admit of the same explanation when predicated 
of Mind, as of Matter.” Unfortunately for the ame there is 
something else to be considered. Indeed, the only thing to be 
considered is something else. The question is inaccurately put 
in the first part of the sentence, pe it is not answered in the 
second part of it. We are not attempting to account for a be- 
lief that the mind exists when it is not conscious (for our own 
part, we do not credit such a belief); but we are attempting 
to account for our belief in the existence of a permanent some- 
thing, which we call Mind, and which is distinct from “the 
perpetual flux of the sensations.” We seek the evidence or 
ground on which we receive “our notion of mind,” as distinct 
from the thoughts of which we are conscious. Since it is ad- 
mitted that we have our notion of Mind when we are conscious, 
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it is worse than useless to perplex the investigation, by raising 
the question whether we believe in the existence of Mind with- 
out the conscious exercise of its powers. Rectifying the state- 
ment of the question, we come to the answer, which is this: 
the belief in Mind, as contrasted with feeling, thinking, and 
consciousness, is “ the belief of a permanent possibility of these 
states.” Now, “-possibility” is an attribute, and cannot be the 
thing we are seeking, for our’search is after something distinct 
from attributes. And again, “permanent” is an attribute of 
“ possibility,” and therefore a stage further removed from what 
we seek. “Permanent possibility” is not the answer. If you 
say, Mind is the permanent possibility of certain states, we ask, 
w is this possibility ? Not in the states of which you speak, 
for they are spoken of only as possible, not as existing. The 
poasibiling must belong to something to which the conscious- 
ness of these states is possible, and it is the existence of this 
something which we wish proved. The possibility of what we 
call mental states must depend upon the existence of mind, 
and it is the existence of mind which we want to have estab- 
lished, not the permanent possibilities which belong to mind. 
Observe how Mr Mill attempts to shew that his answer is a 
real solution of the question. He says :—“IfI think myself 
as in a dreamless sleep, or in the sleep of death, and believe 
that I, or in other words, my Mind, 1s, or will be, existing 
through these states, though not in conscious feeling, the most 
scrupulous examination of my belief will not detect in it any 
fact actually believed, except that my capability of feeling is 
not, in that interval, permanently destroyed, and is suspended 
only because it does not meet with the combination of outward 
circumstances which would call it into action: the moment it 
did meet with that combination it would revive, and remains, 
therefore, a permanent possibility.” Thisis a notable example 
of the psychological method by the use of which the psycho- 
logical theory is made up. Is the area of consciousness so 
confined, that we must go beyond it into the region of uncon- 
sciousness in order to philosophise ? Are the facts of conscious- 
ness so obscure, that it is better to deal with fancies? For the 
purposes of philosophy, is it better to discard the analysis of 
mental states which are clearly recognised in consciousness, 
and to experiment by attempting to think of ourselves as in an 
unconscious state? Might not the Sensational Philosophy con- 
fine itself to sensations, and not risk its reputation upon doubtful 
ulations concerning “dreamless sleep and the sleep of 
death”? In the name of psychology, let us be psychological. 
Let us pass this, however, and leave the sensational philo- 
sophy to claim this singular territory for which it manifests 
a echuen, We may then consider what Mr Mill supposes to 
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be the only fact to be detected on the supposition of a dream- 
less sleep. He says, “ The most scrupulous examination of my 
belief will not detect in it any fact actually believed, except that 
my capability of feeling is not, in that interval, permanently 
destroyed.” Either this is not a scrupulous examination, or our 
author does not see what it involves. “My capability of feel- 
ing is not permanently destroyed.” If this were a simple ow 
position, “ the permanent possibility” theory might live. But 
the proposition is complex, really affirming two facts, while it 
seems to involve merely one. It implies (1.) that I continue, 
and (2.) that my capability of feeling continues. ‘“ Capability 
of feeling,” is one thing, applicable in a hundred relations ; and 
“my capability of feeling” is another, applicable only in one 
relation. Underneath this “undestroyed capability,” or “per- 
manent possibility,” there is something lying hid, and that is 
the fact we are in search of. This again is what we have 
shewn under the previous statement. Mr Mill has missed the 
point, and the “ permanent possibility theory” falls. 

We urge, therefore, against the supposition of a dreamless 
sleep, that it leads away from the question, which does not con- 
cern a belief that I shall exist when I do not think, but con- 
cerns the belief that I do exist while I am conscious of thinking, 
that I am distinct from the thought which I call my thought. 
And besides, we would ask how it happens, when Mr Mill 
asserts only a few sentences before, that “we have no concep- 
tion of Mind itself, as distinguished from its conscious mani- 
festations,” that his very first effort to build up a theory of 
Mind takes the form of an attempt “to think of himself as in a 
dreamless sleep,” or “not in conscious feeling?” By his own 
admission, “ we have no conception of Mind” under such condi- 
tions. Once more, in speaking of the belief he entertains that 
his mind “ exists when it is not conscious of its own existence,” 
he implies that the mind exists when it is conscious of its own 
existence ; and if so, does not this afford material enough for 
answering the question concerning the existence of mind? If 
I am conscious that I think, I am conscious that it is I who 
thinks ; and does not this settle the matter ? 

It appears to us that even by his own fancies concerning 
conjectural states of non-consciousness, Mr Mill is thrown back 
on the admission of the existence of a power, which we call 
Mind, in which the permanent possibility of thought inheres. 
For, in order to conjecture a state of unconsciousness, when his 
capability of feeling is not destroyed, he has to suppose that 
this capability of feeling is “ suspended only because it does not 
meet with the combination of outward circumstances which 
would call it into action: the moment it did meet with that 
combination, it would revive.” Now if we can imagine such a 
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thing (which however we deny), then in the very terms of the 
hypothesis, there is (1.) a period when we are conscious of feel- 
ing, (2.) a period when consciousness ceases, and thereafter (3.) 
@ period when it revives. Then what we call Mind is nota 
continuous series, as he represents, but a broken series ; rather, 
fragments of a chain. And besides, these fragments, whenever 
existing, are caused by “a combination of outward circum- 
stances,” and Mind is an occasional effect of Matter. From this 
there is no escape, except by the admission that Mind is a 
separate existence, possessing the power to think and feel. In 
denying this, Mr Mill makes consciousness the result of a “ com- 
bination of outward circumstances.” But we have already 
shewn that, according to our author, matter is a permanent 
possibility of sensation, and sensation belongs to Mind ; whereas 
now, consciousness is made the product of outward circum- 
stances, and we are landed in hopeless confusion. 
Nevertheless, our author attempts to draw out a consistent 
theory by the use of those two possibilities we have mentioned, 
and we have now to ascertain what success he has in attempting 
to keep them distinct. He says: “The permanent possibility 
of feelung, which forms my notion of Myself, is distinguished, 
by important differences, from the permanent possibilities of 
sensation, which form my notion of what I call external objects.” 
The word “ feeling” is here used to embrace thoughts, emotions, 
and volitions, and against this vague use of language we might 
protest, but such a use is after the manner of the sensational 
school, whose disciples have a greater liking for sensations and 
feelings, than for thoughts and volitions, and we need not dwell 
here on the bias. We are more concerned to discover what are 
the marks of distinction between the permanent possibility of 
feeling, which is. called self or my self, and permanent possi- 
bilities of sensation, which are called external objects. We 
notice that the singular is used in the one case, and the plural 
in the other; the permanent possibility of feeling, and the 
permanent possibilities of sensation. It is easy to see some 
advantage in this, it will be desirable to see also some warrant 
for it. Admitting the distinction between feelings and sensa- 
tions, it seems plain that there are great varieties of both. 
There are love and hate among feelings, as well as cold and hot 
among sensations. There are also groups of both often recur- 
ring together in consciousness. It is impossible, therefore, to 
say that there is one uniform feeling, while there are varieties 
of sensation. Mr Mill has not attempted to shew cause for this 
distinction, which has ee it an assumption of the point 
to be proved. What is true of sensation is true of feeling. 
There is a something to which the capacity of sensation belongs, 
as there is something to which the capacity of feeling belongs, 
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and that is Mind. On the other hand, there are diverse sensa- 
tions and feelings, and different objects which awaken them. 
There is, therefore, exactly the same reason for speaking of the 
possibilities of feeling, as of the possibilities of sensation ; and 
our author starts badly, in assuming a difference, without esta- 
blishing it. 

One other remark of a general kind, before we look at the 
points of contrast between the permanent possibility of feeling, . 
and the permanent possibilities of sensation. The distinction 
between feeling and sensation is not explicitly stated. That the 
word “ feeling” is meant to embrace thoughts, emotions, and 
volitions, we have seen. But if it embrace so much, how 
does it exclude sensations? Are sensations not feelings? Mr 
Mill constantly speaks of feeling sensations. What, then, is 
the distinction? Perhaps there is some clue to it in this sen- 
tence: “ Thus far there seems no hindrance to our regarding 
Mind as nothing but the series of our sensations (to which 
must now be added our internal feelings), as they actually 
occur, with the addition of infinite possibilities of feeling.” 
Feelings are called “ internol feelings,’ are sensations external 
feelings? If so, external to what? To the series? No, they 
are internal to that. And in this case, they are external 
to nothing, for according to the theory there is nothing known 
to us but the series of sensations and feelings. If there are 
external objects, and if sensations accompany our perceptions 
of these objects, it is easy to distinguish between sensations 
and feelings. But if there be no admission of the existence of 
external objects, as in Mr Mill's theory there is not, then it is 
difficult to draw a distinction between the nature of sensations, 
and the nature of feelings. We submit that Mr Mill has not 
mastered the difficulty. 

And yet, if he has not distinguished them in nature, he gives 
no fewer than three marks of distinction drawn from their 
relations. We shall now, therefore, inquire whether these dis- 
tinctions are successfully established. He affirms, as we have 
seen, that “the permavent possibility of feeling, which forms 
my notion of Myself, is distinguished, by important differences, 
from the permanent possibilities of sensation, which form my 
notion of what I call external objects.” Of these important 
differences, the first is presented in the following form :—“ In 
the first place, each of these last represents a small and per- 
fectly detinite part of the series which, in its entireness, forms 
my conscious existence, a single group of possible sensations, 
which experience tells me I might expect to have under certain 
conditions. . . . . My notion of Myself, on the contrary,includes 
all possibilities of sensation, definite and indefinite, certified by 
experience or not, which I may imagine inserted in the series 
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of my actual and conscious states.” We do not feel quite cer- 
tain whether the word “ represents,” in the first part of this 
sentence, is meant to indicate anything different from the 
word “includes,” in the second part of it. After considering 
the matter carefully, we cannot see that there is any difference, 
and in this we hope we do not misunderstand our author. We 
cannot think that in the word “represents” there lies any 
intention to convey to the mind of the reader the impression 
that each permanent possibility of sensations represents an 
object out of the series, for, first, this has not been argued, and, 
secondly, the connection of the word will not bear this inter- 
pretation. What is said is that each permanent possibility of 
sensation represents a small part of the series, and that asser- 
tion seems capable of no other interpretation than this, that it 
“includes” a small part of the series. This view appears to be 
put beyond doubt, when it is added that the series in its entire- 
ness forms my conscious existence. 

Under the first head, then, Mr Mill says, each possibility of 
sensation, which forms my notion of what I call an external 
object, “represents a small and perfectly definite part of the 
series which forms my conscious existence;” and at the same 
time, “my notion of Myself includes all possibilities of sensa- 
tion.” My notion of Myself, that is to say, includes my notion 
of an external object. The one is not distinct from the other, 
but the one is embraced in the other. The distinction, therefore, 
breaks down. The only difference made out, is that between 
part and whole. And if my notion of Myself, be my notion of 
the whole series, it is impossible that my notion of a part of the 
series, can be a notion of something external to Myself, or of 
anything but a part of Myself. 

The second attempt at establishing a difference is the fol- 
lowing :—“In the second place, the permanent possibilities 
which I call outward objects, are possibilities of sensation only, 
while the series which | call myself includes, along with, and 
as called up by these, thoughts, emotions, volitions, and per- 
manent possibilities of such.” This is the same thing over 
again, with the simple addition of a description of other small 
and perfectly definite parts of the series. It tells us, that be- 
sides sensations, there are thoughts, emotions, and volitions in 
the series, and this is interesting information; but it adds 
nothing by — of distinction between my notion of an exter- . 
nal object, and my notion of Myself. If thoughts, emotions, 
and volitions are parts of the series which I call Myself; and 
if sensations are also a part of the same series, my notion of 
sensations is not a notion of objects external to Myself. 

The third and last attempt to establish a difference, is ac- 
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counted by the author the most important. It is this, —“ Lastly 
(and this difference is the most important of all), the possibili- 
ties of sensation which are called outward objects, are possi- 
bilities of it to other beings as well as tome ; but the particular 
series of feelings which constitutes my own life, is confined 
to Myself.” There are in this passage some noticeable varia- 
tions and omissions in language. There is an presen 
convenient, variation in the use of the phrase, “ my own life ;” 
in the room of “Myself.” The old phrase was very good, 
specially valuable for its clearness. Perhaps we might replace 
it. In doing so the sense will not be altered. The clause will 
then stand thus, “the — series of feelings which con- 
stitutes Myself, is confined to Myself.” No doubt, Myself is 
confined to Myself, because I am Myself. This is a truism. 
Besides this, there is in the passage an unnecessary, yet con- 
venient omission of language. Sir William Hamilton was 
wont to claim the liberty to express in language what is im- 
plied in thought. May we do the same? The clause which 
runs thus,—“ the particular series of feelings which constitutes 
my own life,” means, “the particular series of thoughts, emo- 
tions, and volitions which constitutes my own life.” ay more, 
it means, “the particular series of sensations, thoughts, emo- 
tions, and volitions which constitutes myself.” The sensations 
are not excluded, any more than the feelings. 

Having thus completed the passage, it is to be observed that 
its assertion is, that the sensations may belong to other beings, 
but the thoughts, emotions, and volitions cannot belong to 
others. We may take it for granted that there are other beings, 
that is, other series of sensations, thoughts, emotions, and voli- 
tions, such as I Myself am, though this has not been established 
yet. But how can it be made out that the sensations which 
are part of Myself, can also be part of other beings? It is 
clearly affirmed in the preceding arguments, that “the series 
which I call Myself includes the possibilities of sensation.” 
What Mr Mill now affirms, therefore, is that part of Myself 
may become part of other beings. But this is an impossibility, 
on the acknowledgment of personality, because I am Myself 
and not another. If part of Myself may go to form another 
self, I cease to be Myself. Further, if one part of the series 
may be taken away, you must shew reason to prove that the 
other parts may not also be absorbed into other beings, and so 
my whole being vanish. If sensations can be taken out of the 
series, why may not the thoughts, and emotions, and volitions 4 
Mr Mill has not even attempted to make good this singular 
distinction between the sensations, and thoughts, emotions, 
and volitions. He has not shewn that my sensations are not 
mine, as truly as my thoughts. If, altering the language more 
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than we have proposed above, Mr Mill would say, there are 
jects perceived as external to me, which may in like manner 
be perceived by others, this would be language easily under- 
stood; but such language would involve a surrender of the 
theory, and the acceptance of an intuitional philosophy. 

We formerly endeavoured to shewthat Mr Mill ad tlaned the 
whole question, in attempting to present a theory concerning 
the existence of Mind. And now we hope it is proved to the 
satisfaction of our readers, that he has failed to establish that 
distinction between the possibilities of sensation and the possi- 
bility of feeling which is needed, in order to lay the foundation 
of bis theory ; while, at the same time, in attempting to apply 
his theory to Mind, he has actually overthrown the theory in 
its application to Matter. 

Most singular and uncomfortable, in our humble judgment, 
are the positions in which Mr Mill has placed himself by his 
theorising in the interests of a sensational philosophy. When 
he says, “myself,” he means “ the series of sensations and in- 
ternal feelings” “with the addition of infinite possibilities of 
feeling ;” this “series in its entireness forms my conscious exist- 
ence ;” “my mind is but a series of feelings ;” “a thread of 
consciousness ;” “a series of feelings, with a background of 
possibilities of feeling.” A series, or thread, or chain of feel- 
ings! Let us take a single sentence in which our author 
speaks of himself, and let us insert this description in place of the 
pronoun. “ Whatever sensation J have, J at once confer it to 
one of the permanent grou of possibilities of sensation, which 
Z call material objects.” Translated into the language of the 
sensational philosophy, under the guidance of Mr Mill’s theory, 
this sentence reads thus :—“ Whatever sensation comes into the 
series of sensations, the series at once refers it to one of the per- 
manent groups of possibilities of sensation which the series of 
sensations in its entireness calls material objects.” Here isa 
series, which, “in its entireness,” is to be called self; but yet 
it is never entire, but always being extended ; and it is a series 
conscious of the additions being made to it; and a reflective 
series, possessing power to refer new sensations back to old sets, 
which have already been carefully grouped and labelled. A most 
intelligent series! It keeps a notation of its own extension, and 
doubles back in some mysterious A to refer the added sen- 
sation to some group in the rear. Mr Mill would interest his 
readers greatly, if he would next attempt some explanation of 
the process by which the series makes up its register of 
groups, kept ready for use, and carried forward inside the coil 
of thread,—perhaps we should now say, “coil of rope,” to 
leave room for a register concealed within. Then suppose (we 
are following Mr Mill’s good example in supposing a few 
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things),—suppose the making up and carrying forward of the 
register explained,—how does this series keep its notation of 
the additions, and mark off the new sensation to its appropri- 
ate group? Perhaps there is some twitch of the thread, such 
as the land surveyor gives to his chain; only there is no sur- 
veyor outside to give it the jerk, if such a thing would do. 
Perhaps the thing is accomplished by a sudden jolt, as of a 
locomotive passing on to a new set of rails, only there is no 
pointsman to keep charge of the extending thread, which is left 
to take charge of itself. Perhaps as the thread lengthens, there 
is a constant click, click as in the telegraph office, only there is 
no little boy watching, and making notches on the foolscap. 
Perhaps of the many little boys one could be got for the vacant 
situation, only unfortunately all the little boys are themselves 
little series running on with manifest want of entireness, and 
one of their sensations may be a desire to finish their own series, 
before they accept the post of notch-taker for the series which 
I call Myself. 

There is still another aspect of the description of Mind, con- 
cerning which we would wish to say a word. - Mind is “a series 
of feelings with a background of possibilities of feeling.” 
This background is something new, both artistically and 
philosophically. Philosophers have not always shewn a regard 
to artistic effects, and have drawn many of their pictures, with- 
out an eye to the background. But in this case, a background. 
for a “thread” would require to be a very small background, 
else the “thread ” itself will escape observation. Philosophi- 
cally, however, we must ask, in what relation does the “ back- 
ground of possibilities ” stand to the thread or series? It does 
not belong to the series. But, ex hypothesi, the series in its 
entireness constitutes my conscious existence; therefore, the 
“background of possibilities” does not come into my conscious- 
ness ; and if not, it is still to be proved that such a background 
exists, and, then, it is to be shewn where it exists. 

There is another question arises as Mr Mill goes on with his 
artistic sketch of mental life. He gives a singular account of 
one group of sensations which he finds present with all his 
sensations. He says, “Among these groups, I find there is 
one which is not only composed like the rest, of a mixed multi- 
tude of sensations and possibilities of sensation, but is also 
connected, in a peculiar manner, with all my sensations. Not 
only is this special group always present as an antecedent con- 
dition of every sensation I have, but the other groups are only 
enabled to convert their respective possibilities of sensation into 
actual sensations, by means of some previous change in that 
particular one.” A group of sensations which is always present 
with the extending series! Here is a philosophical riddle! 
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This group is like the rest of the groups, but it is always pre- 
sent. What can it be? It must be a little thread, attached 
by a noose to the main thread, running on as the main thread 
extends, and blowing in the wind as the condition of other 
possibilities converting themselves into actualities. But, then, 
we must bear in mind, it is one among the groups. What can 
it be? If our readers are puzzled, we give Mr Mill’s answer, 
“ My own body.” My own body is one of the groups in the 
series which constitutes my Mind. This is admirable. 

We are done with the structure of this theory of Mind, and 
in parting with it, we hope our readers account themselves some- 
thing better than series of sensations, with the addition of inter- 
nal feelings, and possibilities of both. We now turn to consider 
some complaints which Mr Mill has to make concerning the 
treatment which the sensational philosophy has received from 
those who have declared themselves unable to rest in it. His 
complaint is that it has been unwarrantably affirmed that this 

hilosophy can present no evidence of the existence of our fel- 
ow-creatures, or of God, and no evidence of Immortality. In 
opposition to what he reckons an unwarrantable assertion, he 
maintains, that the sensational philosophy can afford as good 
evidence on all these points, as the intuitional philosophy is 
able to present. 

In reference to the first of these, the existence of our 
fellow-creatures, he writes in the following terms :—* Reid 
seems to have imagined that if I myself am only a series of 
feelings, the proposition that I have any fellow-creatures, or 
that there are any selves except mine, is but words without a 
meaning. But this is a misapprehension. All that I am 
compelled to admit, if I receive this theory, is that other 
people’s selves also are but series of feelings, like my own. 

.... There is nothing in that doctrine to prevent my con- 
ceiving and believing that there are other successions of feel- 
ings besides those of which I am conscious, and that these are 
as real as my own.” We unhesitatingly take the side of Reid 
against Mill, and undertake to shew that there is no misappre- 
hension on Reid’s part, but on Mr Mill’s a very serious mis- 
po emeamam of the difficulties which beset his theory. As 

r Mill has not specified the passage in the —— of Reid 
to which he refers, we shall not formally quote and defend any 

e of our own selection ; but we take the responsibility 
of venturing to affirm Reid’s position the right one. First, we 
marvel that Mr Mill, in such a matter as this, should speak 
only of what he is “compelled to admit,” and should content 
himself with saying that there is nothing “to prevent his con- 
ceiving and believing” as he describes, when we are seeking 
from him the proof which warrants him to hold his theory. 
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We ranked him among the fearless investigators into truth, 
but this is worthy only of the skilful fencer, who takes pleasure 
in logical gymnastics. The man lowers himself who conde- 
scends to take this attitude, and we mark with regret, in the 
case before us, this evidence of weakness. 

But, passing the attitude assumed at this critical point, 
what does this statement amount to? Nothing more nor less 
than this, If there are other people, I am not compelled by my 
theory to admit anything more than that they are series of 
feelings, just as I am a series of feelings. Now the point to be 
proved was, that there are other people; if you please, that 
there are other series. Mr Mill takes this thing for granted, 
and quietly tells us how he may conceive and believe concern- 
ing them, on the supposition that they exist. If our author 
may suppose that there are other people, his theory is safe. 
But, unfortunately for the theory, we want philosophy, and 
supposition does not satisfy its conditions. 

If, then, he cannot start with the supposition that there are 
other people, we affirm that, on his theory, he cannot prove 
their existence. If the whole series of feelings of which I am 
conscious constitutes Myself, everything known to me is known 
only as part of the series, that is, part of Myself. Even if 
there be other series, they cannot be known to me, for they 
could be known only by coming into the series which I call 
Myself, and in that case they are not different from Myself, 
but only a part of Me. If this theory of Mind be true, a 
knowledge of other people is impossible. 

This is the insuperable difficulty in the way of our author's 
success ; and yet he goes on with an attempt to shew that his 
theory affords him good grounds for believing in the existence 
of bis fellow-creatures. He starts by altering the form of. the 
question in a manner which is fatal to a process of legitimate 
inquiry. He puts it thus :—‘“ By what evidence do I know, 
or by what considerations am I led to believe, that there exist 
other sentient creatures; that the walking and speaking figures 
which I see and hear have sensations and thoughts, or, in other 
words, possess Minds.” The first part of this sentence is a 
most fair statement of the question, the second changes it 
completely. It is quite within the acknowledged limits of the 
theory to inquire how I know there are other sentient creatures, 
that is, other series of sensations ; for, according to the theory, 
sentient creatures are only series of sensations. But when 
Mr Mill proceeds to speak of “walking and speaking figures 
which I see and hear,” there is a great deal taken for granted 
which needs to be proved in order to fill up his theory. 
Ordinary mortals need no proof of such things, and ask none. 
They have settled it for themselves in a very quiet way. But 
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when a philosopher would make up a ——— theory, he 
must prove all things, and satisfy us of the validity of his pro- 
cess of proof. Now, Mr Mill has not proved that he himself 
is a walking and speaking figure, he has only maintained that 
he is a series of feelings, with a little group of feelings always 
in the series, or hanging on byit. From that position he must not 
step at once to speak of “walking and speaking figures which 
he sees and hears.” First, it will be necessary to assure us that 
the series of feelings, with the little pendant, does see and hear. 
After that, we shall ask if the series of feelings is a walking 
and speaking figure, or if the little pendant is such, with the 
series inside. That either the series as a whole should be a 
walking and speaking figure, or that one of the groups in the 
series should be such, while none of the other groups walk and 
speak, seems a very odd thing, which will require ample proof. 
There can be no doubt that Mr Mill has fallen into a habit of 
speaking of the series as if it did see and hear, but this habit 
of his will not prove the philosophical consistency of his 
He is accustomed to say, “I look about me, and J 
observe that there is a great multitude of other bodies,” and 
we verily believe it must have proved oftentimes very con- 
venient to have fallen into this practice. There can be no 
telling what habits a series of feelings may acquire in process 
of its development. It may get a habit of looking about it, 
and perhaps also of looking before, provided it has the power 
to look. “The series looks about it.” This we would suggest 
as a good title for one of the chapters in a metaphysical work, 
on the development of the series called Self,—* The series looks 
about it!” ; 
Besides our author's habits of speaking, which are very 
favourable to his theory, he has an argument to present in two 
rts. “I conclude that other human beings have feelings 
ike me, because, first, they have bodies like me.” This is a 
very important conclusion for a series to adopt! It must be a 
new feeling coming into the series. The conclusion is this, 
“other human beings have feelings like me.” This is not the 
conclusion we are seeking. We want to have it proved in this 
theory that there are other human — ~ and, after that is 
proved, we shall consider their feelings. ‘The language implies 
that the human beings are distinct from their feelings. How- 
ever, let us suppose that this is only an unfortunate style of 
language prone to be used when one series speaks of another, 
and quite unsuitable to the theory whose development we are 
tracing. Let us admit of a rectification of the language to this 
extent, and the sentence will run thus: “The series concludes 
that there are other series of feelings like itself, because, first, 
there are bodies like to that which it has.” If the question is 
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asked, How is it known that there are other bodies, Mr Mill 
replies, “I have the evidence of my senses ;” “I look around 
me, .... and I observe that there is a great multitude of 
otber bodies.” We are glad to know, from this and other 
passages, that Mr Mill credits his senses as well as his con- 
sciousness. But what we have to insist upon is, that this 
argument, which is logically valid in the hands of the intuitional 
school, is invalid in his hands, Our objections to his use of 
such an argument are two. First, his theory has not proved 
that the series of feelings can see, nor even that the special 
group of sensations, which he calls body, can see. And, 
secondly, his theory has not proved that body, or the group of 
sensations which he calls by that name, can be seen. These 
are the difficulties to be surmounted by him in order to warrant 
his use of the arguments ; they are difficulties which he simply 
passes, and well he may, if he has resolved at all hazards to cling 
to his theory ; for, if he will only open his eyes, and consent 
to look steadily for a little, we fear he will find them insuperable. 

The theory is, that Mind is only a series of feelings, and that 
what we call Body is only a group of sensations always present 
in the series. Mr Mill has admitted that the series is con- 
scious of itself, but he has not shewn, and we consider he cannot 
shew, that the series can be conscious of anything beyond itself. 
Even admitting that there is a series of feelings, and even’ 
granting that the feelings are conscious of themselves, or that 
the series as a whole is conscious of its entireness (which is a 
large admission to make), still this consciousness embraces only 
what is within the series, and leaves unaccounted for a power 
to see or feel what is beyond. “The series of our sensations” 
cannot see, nor can groups of sensations. But, again, the 
description which the theory gives of body is a description of 
what cannot be seen. The theory declares that my body is a 
group of sensations, always present in the series which I call 

yself ; and Mr Mill, in the present connection, says, “I observe 
that there is a great multitude of other bodies, closely resem- 
bling in their separate properties (in the sensations composing 
them as groups), this particular one,” which | call my body. 
The filling in of this parenthesis is appropriate to the occasion. 
The other bodies which he observes, are groups composed of 
sensations. But if they be, they cannot be seen, for it is not 
claimed for sensations, either separately or in groups, that they 
are visible. My body must be something else than a group of 
sensations, in order to see; the bodies of other human beings 
must be more than groups of sensations, in order to be seen; 
but neither of these will Mr Mill allow. Denying both, and 
reducing the body to a group of sensations, he loses the senses, 
and at the same time loses all right of appeal to their authority. 
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However good in itself may be the conclusion, that there are 
other human beings besides himself, it is an unwarranted 
assumption under the process which he adopts. And if the 
basis of the argument falls, the superstructure disappears. 
Besides this, the second argument, that these other bodies 
exhibit the acts and other outward signs which, in his own 
experience, are caused by feelings, is also ng incompetent, 
on the same grounds which invalidate the former. 

This argument, logically so weak, resting upon nothing but 
assumptions, is one of which Mr Mill thinks fit to boast. He 
says, “ All this is as good and genuine an inductive process on 
the theory we are discussing, as it is on the common theory. 
Any objection to it in the one case would be an equal objection 
in the other.” Nay, more; he has the modesty to tell us that 
“the process is exactly parallel to that by which Newton 
puael: that the force which keeps the planets in their orbits 
is identical with that by which an apple falls to the ground.” 
If Newton's celebrated argument is parallel to this in its 
logical worth, we are sorry to contemplate the general accept- 
ance it has had. The two arguments may be parallel in the 
form of inference adopted, but they are exactly the opposite of 
parallel in the basis from which they start, and this makes all 
the difference between true reasoning and false. Newton 
admitted the evidence of his senses, when he observed the 
apple fall; but Mr Mill has lost his senses (both his own and 
those of other human beings), in constructing a theory which 
makes bodies nothing more than groups of sensations. Mr Mill 
has never contemplated this initial difference between his 
reasoning and that of Newton. He consoles himself with the 
conviction that “the theory leaves the evidence of the existence 
of his fellow-creatures exactly as it was before.” 

He thinks the same is true as to the Divine Existence. His 
theory is able to establish this also. Our readers will doubtless 
desire to hear something of the process of reasoning which Mr 
Mill follows in this case. Here it is: “Supposing me to believe 
that the Divine Mind is simply the series of the divine thoughts 
and feelings, prolonged through eternity, that would be, at an 
rate, believing God’s existence to be as real as my own.” If 
“supposing ” be sufficient, we grant it possible to suppose that 
there is a God ; and if that supposition involves the other sup- 
position, that God thinks and feels, we may suppose that his 
thoughts and feelings are —— through eternity; and then 
we may suppose that. the eternal series of thoughts and feelings 
is the Deity. Supposition may deal with anything, but all it 


does is supposition and nothing more. We are sorry to find 
Mr Mill approach this mighty theme in a manner altogether 
unsuitable to its greatness. His theory, as we consider, leaves 
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little room for belief, either in our own existence or the 
existence of the Deity. What we here desire .is evidence, 
admissible under the theory maintained, that there is a 
Divine Mind, and that this Mind is an eternal series of 
thoughts and feelings; and we should like a rigid scrutiny of 
the evidence adduced, for the conclusion is one of immeasurable 
importance. What, then, is the evidence under this theory, 
which Mr Mill is prepared to submit to scrutiny? Here is the 
whole of it. “As for evidence, the argument of Paley’s Natu- 
ral Theology would stand exactly where it does. The design 
argument is drawn from the analogy of human experience. 
From the relation which human works bear to human thoughts 
and feelings, it infers a corresponding relation between works 
more or less similar but superhuman, and superhuman thoughts 
and feelings. If it proves these, nobody but a metaphysician 
needs care whether or not it proves a mysterious substratum 
for them. These positions, and the evidences of them, neither 
lose nor gain anything, by our supposing that the wisdom 
means only wise thoughts and volitions, and that the power 
means thoughts and volitions followed by imposing pheno- 
mena.” This is all! There is a still shorter paragraph on the 
evidences of Christianity, but we do not touch upon it. We 
have presented to our readers what Mr Mill has to say concern- 
ing the Divine Existence. In justice to our author, we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that he has pondered these sentences, 
as they deserved to be pondered, before they were laid before 
his readers. They are every way unworthy of the subject. 
“ Nobody but a metaphysician needs to care” whether God is 
a Person, an Authority, a Friend, or only a Series of thoughts 
and feelings! We do not stay to ask whether a professed 
metaphysician should not have offered to his readers what he 
admits a metaphysician might care to seek. But surely other 
men besides the metaphysicians have very little to do with God, 
if they need not care whether or not he is only a series of 
thoughts and feelings. 

Apart from this, what shall we say of the reasoning? Stated 
fully, and in successive propositions, it amounts to this: (1.) 
The design argument is a good argument for the being of God. 
(2.) The design argument is compatible with the sensational 
theory of mind. (3.) The argument neither gains nor loses by 
being adduced under this theory. If we may accept the law of 
causality as a first principle of thought, we may employ the 
design argument as warranting the inference of a cause ade- 
quate to produce the creation as known to us; but Mr Mill 
8 well aware that there are many who regard this argument, 
valuable as it undoubtedly is in a high degree, as insufficient 
for the conclusion in which they rest, and who, therefore, settle 
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their faith on other ground. Passing this, however, where is 
the proof that the design argument can be constructed under 
the theory which reduces mind and body to a series of feelings? 
Proof is not even attempted. In room of it, we have only the 
assertion that the argument would stand exactly where it does, 
followed by a conveniently trimmed statement of the design 
argument, which opens the way for the other assertion, resting 
on nothing more than Mr Mill’s authority, that “nobody but 
a metaphysician needs care whether or not it proves a myste- 
rious substratum for them.” It may not be needful to remind 
our readers, that Paley sets out on his argument by proposing 
to prove the existence of “a designing mind,” as the author of 
the universe,—that he has a chapter on “the personality of 
the Deity,’—and that he concludes by urging that “ under this 
stupendous Being we live” in security and responsibility. But 
the acknowledgment of these things was required of Mr Mill in 
such a passage as that we are now considering. Yet he is content 
to turn the theory into thefollowing shape :—“ From the relation 
which human works bear to human thoughts and feelings, it in- 
fers a corresponding relation between works more or less similar 
but superhuman, and superhuman thoughts and feelings ;” 
instead of the full statement of it thus, “ From the relation of 
human work to a designing mind, it infers the relation of the 
universe to the stupendous Being who made it.” Certainly 
it would have contributed to the fairness of his statement of 
“the design argument,” had he told his readers that he had 
suppressed some parts of it. If, however, we consent to take 
“the design argument” in its curtailed form, we ask again, 
where is the proof that it can be constructed under the theory 
that there is no personality, and that mind is only a series of 
feelings? We have nothing but these two assertions, that the 
argument stands where it was, and that we need not care (un- 
less we happen to be metaphysicians)"though the argument 
lead to no other result than a series of thoughts and feelings. 
This is all we have “for evidence,” from one who is so dis- 
tinguished in the investigation of evidence, and who thinks 
that whatever accustoms men to such investigation is favour- 
able to philosophy. Our author is content with bare assertions 
at a point so critical in the discussion as that at which he is 
called to defend his favourite theory from the ch that it 
rendered impossible any argument for the Divine Existence. 
And having treated the question in this unsatisfactory style, 
he thought fit to pen the following sentence :—“ The notion 
that metaphysical Scepticism, even at the utmost length to 
which it has ever been, or is capable of being, carried, has for 
its logical consequence atheism, is grounded on an entire mis- 
apprehension of the sceptical argument, and has no locus standi 
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except for persons who think that whatever accustoms people 
toa rigid scrutiny of evidence is unfavourable to religious 
belief.” A rigid scrutiny of evidence! This is a very fit sen- 
tence to follow a passage made up of unsustained assertions ! 
We think it might have been of some importance, when he 
meant to write such a sentence as this, had Mr Mill preceded 
it by some indications of his fearlessness of the scrutiny of 
evidence offered in support of his own theories. 

From the knowledge of structures which are the product of — 
human skill, the designargument secks to rise, through the know- 
ledge of superhuman works, to the inference of a Superhuman 
Mind. The point, therefore, for Mr Mill to make good is, that 
his theory admits of the knowledge of human works, and of 
superhuman works. But, according to the theory, these works, 
in order to be known, must come into the series of sensations 
which constitutes self, and in thus becoming part of self, they 
cease to be known either as human works or Divine works. On 
this ground we urge, it is impossible, according to Mr Mill's 
theory, to adduce evidence for anything out of the series, that 
is, for any personality, either human or divine. 

The one remaining point which Mr Mill believes he can es- 
tablish under his theory, in face of all assertions to the contrary, 
is the “immortality” of the human mind. If he has an argu- 
ment to warrant his professions in this case, it is embraced in 
small compass. Here is the passage complete : “ As to immor- 
tality, it is precisely as easy to conceive that a succession of 
feelings, a thread of consciousness, may be prolonged to eter- 
nity, as that a spiritual substance for ever continues to exist ; 
and any evidence which would prove the one, will prove the 
other.” This is a summary way of disposing of a great ques- 
tion. A very wide field is taken at a bound. But such leaps 
are rather dangerous to the man who attempts them and ve 
unfavourable to a sight of what the field contains. Let us tock 
back upon this solitary sentence, in which Mr Mill so cleverly 
disposes of the whole question of immortality. It is a solitary, 
unsustained assertion! If there be an eternity, which, you will 
observe, “ the series of feelings” would need to make out for it- 
self before beginning to reason concerning immortality, then a 
series may go on to eternity, as well as a being may exist 
through eternity. It is, indeed, easy enough to conceive or 
suppose such a thing, but how will you prove that the “thread 
of consciousness” will continue? How will the “thread” ever 
reason towards the probability of its own continuance? If I 
regard myself as a person under obligation to the stupendous 
Being who rules the world, and if I and all men are similarly 
related to the Supreme Being, there is warrant on such a theo 
of mind for reasoning that there must at least be another world, 
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where I and my fellow-men must render an account of their 
actions. Even on this theory there cannot be a complete de- 
monstration of immortality ; for, to our on no argument 
can rise superior to the consideration, that he who e us life, 
can take it away at his own pleasure. Reasoning a known 
facts cannot establish immortality; a direct revelation of the 
Divine purpose is needful to assure us of such a high destiny: 
But, on the other hand, if, in accordance with Mr Mill’s theory, 
I am only a series of feelings, a thread of consciousness, not 
knowing the cause of the series, or the power which provides 
for its extension, the utmost possible range of my conscious- 
ness can carry me no further than the present. I can only 
say, the series has existed, and the series does exist ; but I can- 
not say that the series shall be continued even till to-morrow. 

We have thus followed Mr Mill through his exposition and 
defence of a sensational theory of mind, and we leave our read- 
ers to judge whether the theory is worthy of acceptance. Be- 
sides the objections which we have urged, and which he would 
call “ extrinsic objections,” all of which he reckons “ groundless,” 
Mr Mill candidly admits, before closing his task of defence, that 
there are “intrinsic difficulties,” which seem to him “ beyond the 
power of metaphysical analysis to remove.” These difficulties 
come from the consideration, that the series of feelings in- 
volves “memories and expectations.” We do not wonder that Mr 
Mill finds in memories and expectations a serious weight of diffi- 
culty. There is in these alone dead weight enough to sink the 
very leaky ship to the ocean depth? Our authorowns that he finds 
these two groups quite unmanageable in the series. He is con- 
sequently shut up to conclude by saying, “If, therefore, we speak 
of the mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged to complete 
the statement by calling it a series of feelings which is aware 
of itself as past and future ; and we are reduced to the alter- 
native of believing that the Mind, or Ego, is something differ- 
ent from any series of feelings, or ibilities of them, or of 
accepting the paradox, that something which, ex hypothesi, is 
but a series of feelings, can be aware of itself as a series.” We 
are sorry for Mr Mill in his dilemma, but we cannot venture to 
interfere, else we would make the case even more puzzling than 
it seems to himself. We take farewell of him for the present, 
with the assurance that we will gladly welcome him to the in- 
tuitional side, as a believer, that “ Mind or Ego is something 
different from any series of feelings.” 
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Les Apotres (Histoire des Origines du Christianisme. Livre Deuxiéme, 33-45) 
‘ar Ernest Renan, Member de l'Institut. Paris : Michel Levy Freres. 
1866. 


. volume is the second part of the romance which M. 
Rénan is giving to the world as a history of the origin of 
Christianity ; and we fancy that most readers of the former * 
will have a pretty shrewd idea of what they are likely to meet 
with in this ; and that few of them, who are not led to it by 
their studies, will care to be at the pains -to peruse it, unless 
their admiration of the fascinating style of the accomplished 
author be strong enough to overcome the shock given to every 
feeling of religion and of reverence by his mode of treating the 
sacred history. The volume displays the same brilliancy of 
narrative, the same skill in grouping events and illustrating 
them from a familiar acquaintance with the scenery of the East, 
and the history and manners of the times, the same beauty and 
eloquence of style, as the Life of Jesus. But when we have 
given him credit for these qualities, we have said nearly all we 
honestly can in favour of the book. It is an utterly hollow 
and heartless book, an account of Christianity, written by a 
man who has no apprehension of its truths or sympathy with 
its spirit, to whom all religions are alike amiable delusions, 
and who, for the sake of a preconceived opinion, does violence 
to every principle of historical criticism. “He does not rail or 
sneer at Christianity, far from it; he has a never-failing fund 
of admiration for the heroism, and tears for the sufferings, of 
the followers of Jesus; but what is this but hollow cant and 
disgusting sentimentalism, when that heroism and endurance 
was for an illusion and a lie? We would infinitely rather have 
the sneers of Gibbon, than the maudlin sentiment of M. Rénan; 
for of all kinds of cant, the least endurable is the cant of in- 
fidelity. We can sympathise with honest doubt, even with 
honest disbelief ; but we cannot even understand the calm com- 
placency with which M. Rénan takes away all foundation in 
fact from Christianity ; and yet seems to think that this matters 
little or nothing to the world, that we can continue to admire 
the apostles and martyrs as much as ever, and solace ourselves 
as before, with a religion that has been proved to be utterly 
baseless. He tells us that the first founders of Christianity 
were men of a totally different character from us, Orientals, 
possessed by fixed ideas and blind unreasoning faith; and that 
with our common sense and habits of reflection, such absolute 
faith as they had is utterly impossible. Yet he assures us, 
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that though hitherto it is only such faith that has ever estab- 
lished a religion, we need not expect that religion will die out 
as a popular error with the growth and sp of intelligence. 
Religion, it seems, is a great truth of instinct, though the 
forms of it are incomplete, and destined to be rejected one after 
the other. This religion, which appears to be entirely a mat- 
ter of instinct and feeling, having nothing to do with the reason 
at all, may satisfy some people, but we cannot even conceive 
how it should ; we at least are so much wedded to common 
sense, as to demand a religion that will satisfy the intellect 
and the conscience as well as the feelings; and if Christianity 
should turn out to fail to do that, it is no longer a religion for 
us. But if Christianity fails, we cannot fall back upon M. 
Rénan’s vague and sentimental religion ; we despair of any 
other solution of the problem of the universe; and it isa 
Sphinx problem, it is death to the soul, if there be not some 
practical solution of it. We feel then that it is a very unequal 
contest, when the Christian advocate enters the list with one 
who feels so little the pressure of the dark mysteries of the 
universe, and who contemplates from such a calm philosophic 
height, all the aberrations of mortals. To him it is a matter of 
indifference, a mere historical question like any other ; to the 
believer in Christianity, it is a matter of life and death ; for all 
our hopes depend upon the reality of the incarnation, and life, 
and death, and resurrection of the Son of God ; if Christ be not 
risen, our faith is vain, we are yet in our sins, we are of all 
men most miserable. We have said thus much, once for all, 
upon the tone and spirit of this book, of which we cannot 
without dislike and abhorrence ; but we do not mean to dwell 
any longer on that subject. We will now meet M. Rénan on 
his own ground, and consider what claims his work has to be 
considered an authentic and accurate history of the period it 
covers. 

It is, as the author frankly admits, a hypothetic history ; that 
is, it is an attempt to construct conjecturally, a probable history 
out of the materials we have in our hands, just as the architect 
or artist may restore an ancient building or group of statuary 
from the fragments that remain, and the descriptions of ancient 
authors. Now, this is in itself a perfectly legitimate ae 
of historic research ; it is in many cases the utmost that the 
historian can do; and though it must ever occupy a place in- 
ferior to positive authentic history, yet, where nothing better 
can be attained, it has its own use and value. But its p 
place is, where the historic materials within our reach are either 
too meagre or too little trustworthy to afford a complete narra- 
tive ; and the test of the success of such restorations of history is 
the aptness with which they fit in to what is authentic either 
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before or after. There are then two questions raised hy 
such an attempt as that of M. Rénan: first, Is there in the 
riod in question a need and possibility for such conjectural 
istory ? and second, if there is, Is the proposed conjecture a 
satisfactory one? The former of these questions bears upon 
M. Rénan’s introduction, which consists of a critique of the 
original documents ; the latter on the body of his work. We 
join issue with him on both of these questions: we are prepared 
to prove, first, that the period in question does not admit of 
historical hypothesis, since it is covered by ascertainable 
authentic history ; and second, that even if hypothesis were 
admissible, the one framed by M. Rénan is utterly inconceiv- 
able as an explanation of admitted facts. 

The first thing to be done in connection with any period of 
history, is to ascertain what and of what value are the sources 
of information we possess. In the case before us, we have no 
need to dispute with M. Rénan as to what the authorities are; 
for he admits the Acts of the Apostles to be a genuine work of 
Luke, the companion and friend of Paul, and to have been 
written probably about the year 80 aD. He also admits the 
authenticity of all the Epistles that bear the name of Paul, 
with the exception of those to Timothy and Titus. We are 
saved, therefore, from the necessity of entering into the learned 
and abstruse discussions by which the antiquity and genuine- 
ness of these books is established, for though most Christian 
scholars assign a somewhat earlier date to the Acts, and main- 
tain the genuineness of the pastoral Epistles, we need not here 
enter into these questions. The position of M. Rénan is at 
least a reasonable one, and admits as much perhaps as we 
could fairly expect at the outset ; for there are difficulties con- 
nected with the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, which make a 
rejection of them much less repugnant to sound common sense 
than the sweeping criticism of the Tiibingen school. It cannot 
be pretended, except by a very uncritical mind, that the evi- 
dence for these Epistles is by any means so strong as that for 
those to the Corinthians and Galatians, or even to the Ephesians 
and Colossians. We waive these questions therefore, and takin 
our stand on M. Rénan’s admissions, proceed to consider wit 
him the historical value and credibility of the narrative of 
Luke in the book of Acts. M. Rénan’s opinion on this point is 
somewhat singular. He allows that in the latter part, where 
the author was a companion of Paul in his labours and travels, 
the narrative is of the highest authority, and forms almost the 
only pages entirely historical that we ous about the origin of 
Christianity ; but the first twelve chapters, on the contrary, are 
the most open to attack of all the New Testament. How 
comes this? we ask in astonishment; and we are told in re- 
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ly, that Luke was very well informed as to the affairs of the 
ntile world, and the later history of his master and friend 
Paul; but that, in writing of earlier events, he was led into 
grave errors, partly because he was ill informed, and partly be- 
cause he was influenced by a desire to give a particular turn 
and colouring to the history. These statements are put forth 
by our author, not as mere opinions of his own, but as the well 
established results of induction. What then are the facts on 
which the induction rests? What is the evidence on the 
strength of which we are to reject the whole earlier part of the 
book of Acts, as a collection of legends invented or dressed up to 
serve a purpose? Asa proof of Luke’s slight acquaintance with 
the affairs of Palestine, M. Rénan refers to the well known differ- 
ence between the statement he ascribes to Gamaliel (Acts v. 36), 
and that of Josephus about the revolt of Theudas, a difficulty 
of which no satisfactory explanation has yet been given. We 
are not sure whether he reckons as another mistake of Luke’s 
the difference between him and some MSS. of Josephus, as to 
the distance of Emmaus from Jerusalem; he seems to us to 
display a great want of candour in his references to this point 
(see pp. xix and 18), like one willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike. _He insinuates a mistake, and yet does not commit 
himself to a positive statement that Luke is wrong. But while 
parading these differences, why does our candid critic observe 
a profound silence as to the far more numerous points in which 
Luke has shewn his acquaintance with the circumstances and 
events of the times, and has been corroborated by the records 
of profane history? Why does he conceal from his readers (for 
we need not pretend that he could be ignorant), that the nar- 
rative of the Acts has been subjected to the most manifold and 
searching tests, both by friends and foes, and has in the vast 
majority of instances come untouched and triumphant from 
the ordeal? Probably no ancient document of the same ex- 
tent has offered so many points at which it can be checked 
and tested, as the book of Acts: it touches upon historical 
events related by Josephus, Tacitus, and Suetonius, contem- 
porary writers; it abounds in geographical and topographical 
notices, that may be confirmed or confuted by Strabo or Pau- 
sanias, as well as by the host of modern travellers ; it has allu- 
sions to the religious worship and philosophical schools of 
Greece, and manifold references to the laws and government 
of Rome and her subject nations ; it allows the antiquarian to 
illustrate the proceedings it describes, and the seaman to trace 
out the voyages it narrates, drawing their track on the last 
modern charts to a nicety ; and besides all this, it runs along- 
side of a series of original independent letters of the apostle 
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Paul. With such a blaze of light cast upon it from all quarters, 
is it not all but certain that we should detect any error that 
really existed? If, as Horace tells us, sometimes good old 
Homer nods, would it be wonderful if now and then we should 
find “le bon Lue,” as M. Rénan superciliously calls him, falling 
into a mistake? Is it not absolutely certain, that a careless or 
untruthful writer would in such circumstances be detected at 
every step?. But what are the actual facts of thecase? Have 
the rigour of modern criticism and the minuteness of modern 
research tended to weaken the credit of the sacred historian ? 
On the contrary, the more minutely he is criticised, and the more 
light is thrown on his work from collateral sources ; the more 
are his statements confirmed: infidels would have a far better 
case, were the state of learning now such as it was three hun- 
dred years ago. The difficulties attaching to the account of 
Paul’s voyage to Rome and shipwreck at Malta, have been con- 
clusively set at rest by the late Mr Smith of Jordanhill’s ad- 
mirable work on the subject; the objection taken to the title 
of Sergius Paulus has disappeared before more accurate infor- 
mation ; and the discrepancy so often paraded about the taxing 
of Cyrenius, has been proved by the researches of Zumpt to 
have no existence at all. Weare not much troubled, there- 
fore, about the supposed mistakes of Luke at the date of 
Theudas ; for it is quite ible that further researches may 
remove this difficulty as they have done so many before. But 
what shall \ e say of that critic's candour and competence for 
weighing historical evidence, who, in the face of such a weight 
of corroboration, ventures to deal with the book of Acts as 
entirely unhistorical ? 

But M. Rénan has other objections. He tells us that Luke 
was ignorant of the religious customs of the Jews, and of the 
Hebrew language (p. xviii). The only instance he gives us of 
the former is, that Peter is made to say that it was “ unlawful 
for a man that is a Jew to keep company, or come unto one who 
is of another nation,” Acts x. 28. But when we find John 
telling us that the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans, 
and that the chiefs of the Sanhedrim would not enter Pilate’s 
hall for fear of defilement ; and Paul telling us that at Antioch, 
for fear of the Jews, Peter would not eat with the Gentiles, we 
may be excused for thinking that Luke was at least as well 
acquainted with Judaism as M. Rénan; and as to his quoting 
from the LX X, sometimes even where it differs from the original, 
the same thing is done by Paul, John, James, and Matthew, 
‘who were not ignorant, we presume, of their own mother 
tongue. But still further to damage the credit of the Acts, M. 
Rénan asserts (pp. xxix-xxxix) that the history there is con- 
tradicted by Paul's Epistles, especially by that to the Galatians 
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We say he asserts this; for we cannot regard him as even 
making a pretence of proving it, his remarks are so cursory and 
superficial, and he omits all consideration of the various efforts 
that have been made to solve the difficulty. It is enough to 
meet his statement by a reference to what has been done on 
the other side. Not to mention the works of Conybeare and 
Howson, Baumgarten, and many other commentators, Dr von 
Hofmann has recently published a minute critical discus- 
sion of the passage in Galatians, in which he shews that not 
only is there no contradiction between it and the narrative in 
Acts, but that the two mutually confirm one another.* And 
on the general question of the relation of Paul’s Epistles to 
Luke’s History, Paley’s “ Hore Pauline” still remains an un- 
answerable argument. It is needless to enter into the charge 
of partiality to the Gentiles, and especially the Roman govern- 
ment, that M. Rénan brings against Luke ; for the pretence for 
it is ludicrously inadequate. It cannot be denied, that in 
point of fact Christianity was at first received with much more 
favour by the Gentiles than by the Jews, and that the Roman 
government did at that time tolerate the rising sect, and even 
sometimes protect it from the fanatical rage of the Jews ; and 
tbe historian shews candour rather than partiality in his 
picture of these things. Nor do we imagine any careful reader 
would deem that the scenes at Lystra, at Philippi, at Athens, 
at Ephesus, or the character and conduct of Pilate, Gallio, Felix, 
Festus, are drawn by a hand too favourable to the heathen 
nations or the Roman governors. That we may trace in Luke’s 
writings, characteristic traits of the disciple and companion of 
the great apostle of the Gentiles, is quite true ; but this only 
goes to confirm their genuineness; and to make it the ground 
of a charge of historical unfairness must appear to any unbiassed 
critic simply absurd. 

“ But besides,” says M. Rénan, “how can it be pretended 
that we ought to follow to the letter, documents in which im- 
possibities are found? The first twelve chapters of Acts are 
a tissue of miracles.” (So, by the way, are the latter chapters 
too, though he finds it convenient here to ignore that fact.) 
“ Now, it is an absolute rule in criticism to give no place to 
miraculous circumstances in historical narratives” (p. xliii). 
Ah, here is the real origo mali. Hine ille lachryme. All 
these other objections are, it seems, mere superfluous adjuncts 
to his case ; the real and fatal objection to the narrative of 
Luke is that it records miraculous events; and M. Rénan has 
made up his mind, @ priori, that miracles are impossible. A 





* Die Heilige Schrift Neuen Testaments zusammenhingend untersucht. 
iter Theil, pp. 67-140, 
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more unphilosophical and unreasonable assumption could 
hardly be made ; it is the very bigotry of infidelity. No ortho- 
dox bigot, the narrowest of the narrow, ever approached a his- 
torical subject with a more unfounded presupposition and pre- 
judice. Of course we are not going to argue the question of 
miracles with M. Rénan ; we shall simply set over against him 
the dictum of Hume, “ that no testimony is sufficient to estab- 
lish a miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind, that its 
falsehood would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavours to establish ; and even in that case there is a 
mutual destruction of argument, and the superior only gives’ 
us that degree of force which remains after deducting the 
inferior.” —(Essays, vol. ii. p. 117. Edin. 1817.) Now, this is 
philosophical ; and on this ground we are perfectly prepared to 
meet the infidel. But is this M. Rénan’s mode of proceeding ? 
Does he weigh the improbability of a miracle against the evi- 
dence by which it may be attested? Not at all, he has 
discovered a shorter and easier way of settling the question ; 
no balancing of probabilities is needed ; it is at once assumed 
that a miracle is so impossible, that no evidence whatever, be 
it ever so strong, can establish it. Before such a judge it is no 
use bringing witnesses; the case is prejudged; and they are 
discredited before they are heard. And on what ground ? 
Simply because in our experience no miracles have occurred, 
and none have been subjected to such scientific test as we 
choose to select as the only proofs of their reality ;—a universal 
necessary truth of the most stringent kind is inferred from a 
particular and limited induction. And this is the critic who 
depreciates Paul as unacquainted with the peripatetic logic! 
Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ? His reasoning 
is precisely that of the Indian prince, who refused to believe 
that water would freeze and become solid. “You tell me of 
such a phenomenon,” he says, “but it is always at a distance, 
in Russia, or at the Pole, among outer barbarians; but unless 
I see it here, under the eye of my court, in the full blaze of the 
sun, I will not believe it, whatever you may say.” That any 
one can imagine such a mode of procedure to be critical, or 
philosophical, or rational, simply fills us with blank amazement. 

On the whole, then, we submit that M. Rénan has utterly 
failed to invalidate the claims of the book of Acts to be re- 
garded as an authentic history. It is written by one who was 
a contemporary of a great part of what he describes, and had 
ample opportunities, which he did not neglect, of becoming 
acquainted with the whole; it relates to a period in which there 
is abundance of authentic history ; it has Nee tested in every 
conceivable way, and has come unscathed from the ordeal ; and 
the only objections to it are either worthless carpings or base- 
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less prejudice ;—on what conceivable ground can it be reason- 
ably set aside to make way for the products of French fancy? 
It were far more rational to set aside the History of Tacitus, or 
the Life of Agricola; and if any historian were to set himself to 
deal with these works as Niebuhr did with the early books of 
Livy, would he not be met with a universal shout of laughter 
from the republic of letters? It is no exaggeration or figure of 
speech, but a literal fact, that the work of M. Rénan is a 
romance. It is a work of fiction in a historical garb, just as 
truly as Waverley or Old Mortality ; and even if we allow that 
the Frenchman’s Orientals are slenaeh as well drawn as Sir 
Walter’s Highlanders, we must say that the former has cari- 
catured the Christians, far more grossly and offensively than 
the latter did the Covenanters. 

But while we think it can be abundantly made out that M. 
Rénan has no right whatever to apply the method of hypotheti- 
cal history to the events of which he treats; and while this is 
the real ground that an unprejudiced historical criticism would 
take up against him, even apart from all religious considera- 
tions, we are quite prepared to say further, waiving all such 
objections, and taking his narrative just as it stand that it 
is not a credible account of anything that can be conceived 
to have taken place in the world. Even regarded purely as a 
work of fiction, it would, we think, be justly condemned as 
utterly fantastic and untrue to human nature. We have no 
objection whatever to meet M. Rénan on that ground ; indeed, 
we are rather glad to see that the opponents of Christianit 
are so generally feeling the need of occupying that ground. 
For this we take to be the significance of the form so many 
infidel books have assumed—Lives of Jesus, Origins of Chris- 
tianity, Theories of Devolopment, &c., they are indications of 
the felt need of a positive as well as a negative part of the 
system of unbelief. The work of the infidel is not complete 
without a constructive, as well as a destructive, operation. 
Even if they had succeeded in proving that the account given 
in the Scripture narratives of the origin of Christianity is 
utterly unhistorical, they would still have the task before them 
of giving a better account themselves. For there are certain 
outstanding facts that cannot be denied or ignored, and demand 
to be accounted for. The existence and faith of the Christian 
church in the second century are historical facts that no man 
can deny: the Scripture narrative, if true, accounts for these 
facts ; if it be merely a tissue of fables, what is to be put in its 
place? Will anything that the wit of man is capable of con- 
ceiving fit into this historical blank in a rational and intelligible 
way? It may be premature and presumptuous to answer this 
quetsion with an absolute negative, but this much is certain 
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our enemies themselves being judges, it has not been done as 
yet; the very variety of conflicting theories proves this. It 
may be convenient, for the sake of coming to a distinct under- 
standing of the precise logical position that M. Rénan occupies 
in the Christian controversy, to take at this point a brief view 
of the leading methods that have been adopted by different 
schools of writers in order to explain, on natural principles, the 
rise and growth of Christianity. 

There have been three such methods especially famous in 
modern times, all entirely independent and inconsistent with 
one another. The earliest was the naturalistic explanations of 
the old rationalists, of whom Paulus was the most famous. 
This was an attempt to shew, that without seriously damaging 
the credit of the narratives, the miraculous events recorded in 
them might be explained as mere mistaken or misunderstood 
accounts of perfectly natural occurrences. Then the brilliant 
success of Niebuhr in disentangling the early history of Rome 
from the legendary garb in which it had been long invested, 
gave to Strauss the hint of applying the same method to the 
gospel narratives, regarding ty Fam Livy’s stories, as the 
unconscious product of the popular mind, giving to great ideas 
a local habitation and a name, or as poetical embellishments 
that had gradually accumulated round a very small nucleus of 
real fact. Last of all came the critical theory of the Tiibingen 
school, of which Baur was the leader. He sought to account 
for the rise of Christianity by the supposition of two original 
opposing forms of it, a narrow Judaizing and a wide univer- 
salistic one, or a Petrine and a Pauline Christianity, which, 
after developing their principles to the point of most extreme 
opposition, then gradually approximated, and were finally 
merged in one ; and he explained the origin and character of 
the various books, by their tendencies to advocate one side or 
other, or to reconcile the two and conceal their differences. 
We may illustrate the difference and thorough mutual incon- 
sistency of these several methods by an imaginary parallel. 
Whately, in his Historic Doubts respecting Napoleon Bona- 
parte, gave a parody of the general character of infidel criti- 
cism. It would be hardly possible to find a single instance in 
which all the three methods can be plausibly applied ; but the 
following may serve as a somewhat rude approximation. 
Suppose it was wished to cast discredit on the his of 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, his second brief reign, and his 
defeat at Waterloo ; and to explain how such stories might 
have gained currency, though there was no underlying reality. 
One critic might set about the task in some such way as this. 
He might easily shew how possible and likely it was that a 
false report should arise that the hero had returned ; how it 
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would fall in with the wishes and interests of many to keep u 
and such a rumour when once it gained ground ; an 
how, by the patriotic deceit of a few, who thought they were 
doing their country service, and the delusion of the many, 
with whom the wish was father to the thought, the French 
might be led to believe that Napoleon was once more among 
them ; and the learned critic might adduce instances from his- 
tory of impostures as bold, being as successful and as long kept 
oO This would correspond to the manner of the older ration- 
alists. Another critic, however, seeing the absurdity of this 
way of explaining the story, strikes out a different vein. Ac- 
cording to him, there were no real facts in the case at all; but 
the whule grew up in the form of a legend, from the pride and 
affection with which the great soldier was enshrined in the 
Souvenirs du Peuple, when, as Béranger sings, they could not or 
would not believe the truth :— 
“ Lui, qu’ 

Est mort dene ane fle désore. 

Longtemps aucun ne I’a cru 

On disait :—11 va paraitre : 

Par mer il est acconru, 

1,’étranger va voir son maitre.” 


And so the legend might spring up, that the eagle had 
again risen, wheeled on Europe shadowing wings. This is 
Strauss’s mythical theory. A third critic again accounts for 
the story in a totally different way. He supposes we may 
imagine that it was got up by a party in order to give a 

rticular turn or colouring to the events of history, say by the 
English, in order to gratify their national pride by the idea of 
having defeated their great enemy alone; to bring Wellington 
and Napoleon face to face in a single great battle; and to 
bring into prominence the part which the Protestant states, 
England and Prussia, had in overthrowing the French emperor, 
throwing into the background the other powers. This would 
correspond to the theory of the Tiibingen school. Now, mani- 
festly, each of these theories stands by itself, apart from the 
others ; they may be susceptible of various modifications, and 
may be carried to a greater or less extent, but they mutually 
destroy one another, and cannot be combined together. But 
M. Renan tries to take advantage, more or ‘less, of them all ; 
he does not frankly adopt any one of them, but now employs 
one and now another, as it suits his purpose. Coming after 
Baur, and making so much use of his criticisms, his view 
may be regarded as a modification of the Tiibingen theory ; 
but he gives up so much that is important and vital in that 
theory, that his explanation might seem to be a return to the 
old naturalistic one, though he does not openly avow it, and 
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frequently uses the lan of the mythical theory. It 
might aie seem mgt th like an acknowledgment of 
defeat, and a retreat on an old position in the face of the 
enemy, to have said as much in plain terms ; nevertheless it is 
a real retreat from a position that would have been very 
strong, had it only been tenable, but which has had to be 
abandoned under the pressure of opposing evidence. The 
Tiibingen theory was a singularly bold and determined inroad 
upon the Christian position, a Napoleonic advance into the 
very heart of the country, with the fall force of a grand army, 
with all the skilful strategy of ingenuity, and all the ponderous 
., artillery of learning. But the very devastation it caused was 
its ruin; its Moscow became too hot to hold it; and it has 
been compelled to fall back upon less advanced positions, with 
a retreat as disastrous as its advance was imposing. Baur’s 
criticism was unprecedentedly destructive ; it left ample room 
and verge enough to construct a history without the super- 
natural element. But it was just too sweeping, and fell by its 
own weight, to remain among the curiosities of literature, 
alongside of the theory of the learned Jesuit, who maintained 
that nearly all the Greek and Roman classics were the work of 
the monks of the dark ages. A position so extravagant could 
not possibly be maintained, and the various modifications that 
have been made on his theory have just been so many attempts 
to make a stand at less advanced positions, admitting the 
existence of genuine and authentic books of an earlier date 
than Baur did. But just in proportion as this is done, the 
advantage of Baur's speculations and hypotheses is lost, the 
space is curtailed that is available for explaining the develop- 
ment of Christianity, and the natural ex ion of it rendered 
more difficult. This is seen in the positions that M. Rénan 
takes up, ax» compared with those of Baur. Thus he allows, 
as we have seen, the authenticity of far more of Paul's epistles, 
and this of course so far makes his postion, critically, a more 
defensible one But then, on the other band, Baur made much 
use of the epistles he rejected for building up hie theory of 
development, as indicating suecessive stages and aspects of 
Pauline and Petrine Clhrietianit ively: and of @ great 
deal of thie M> Kdnan — f ly ting them as 


genuine, We cannot tell, indeed, till the publication of bie 
veat volume what ine position cor euther will take in 
reference to the Tabingen theery of the two oppasing sehoote 
of OWrtetianity, but we may eafely venture to predict, that he 
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work, intended to smooth away differences, and conceal the 
divisions and disputes in the early church, giving a specious 
but false idea of its unity and harmony. But as, instead of 
regarding that book, with Baur, as about the last of the whole 
series of development, he admits it to be a work of Luke, 
written about the year 80, he cannot deal with it in nearly so 
bold a manner as the Tiibingen critic does, nor can he avail 
himself of many of his most ingenious combinations and con- 
jectures. He is obliged to admit the latter part of the book 
to be substantially true, and even in the earlier part he cannot 
cut and carve with such freedom as Baur’s view of its date and 
origin permits him to do. We do not know indeed how he 
will carry out his idea of the tendency of Acts ; but we can see 
already in some points the characteristic difference between 
his position and that of Baur. Take for example the account 
they each give of Simon Magus. This is one of the boldest 
and cleverest parts of the Tiibingen theory. In the Clementine 
homilies, under the name of Simon, whose contest with Peter 
is described, the apostle Paul is caricatured. Now the ordinary 
explanation of this strange phenomenon has been, that the 
history of Simon, as recorded in Acts, formed the basis of the 
lesen, and that his name and story were transferred to Paul 
by some Judaizing sect, actuated by most bitter hostility to 
the apostle. Baur, however, reverses this, and supposes that 
Paul was the original of the picture; that he was by 
the Judaistic party, under the name of Simon ; that the 
whole story in Acts was invented at a later time, when it was 
desirable to conciliate the opposing parties, and to disguise their 
original differences ; and was intended to conceal the fact that 
the Simon of the Clementines was really Paul, by providing 
another original for him al ev independent of the apostle. 
Much ingenuity is expended by him in working out this extra- 
ordinary hypot which indeed forme an important part of 
the entire — Now, all thie M. Rénan is obliged to give 
up With him Simon Magus again becomes a real personage, 
and is almost a» harmless as in the most orthodox church 
history. All the use that he can make of him is, to represent 
him as much the same sort of amiable enthusiast as the apostios 
themeclves who was afterwards hated and calumniated beowuse 
he wae too nearly their eucoesful rival’ it te obvious from 
these instances that nothing of the Tubingen theeary, but « few 
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our enemies themselves being judges, it has not been done as 
yet; the very — of conflicting theories proves this. It 
may be convenient, for the sake of coming to a distinct under- 
standing of the precise logical position that M. Rénan occupies 
in the Christian controversy, to take at this point a brief view 
of the leading methods that have been adopted by different 
schools of writers in order to explain, on natural principles, the 
rise and growth of Christianity. 

There have been three such methods especially famous in 
modern times, all entirely independent and inconsistent with 
one another. The earliest was the naturalistic explanations of 
the old rationalists, of whom Paulus was the most famous. 
This was an attempt to shew, that without seriously damaging 
the credit of the narratives, the miraculous events recorded in 
them might be explained as mere mistaken or misunderstood 
accounts of perfectly natural occurrences. Then the brilliant 
success of Niebuhr in disentangling the early history of Rome 
from the legendary garb in which it had been long invested, 
gave to Strauss the hint of applying the same method to the 
gospel narratives, regarding them, like Livy’s stories, as the 
unconscious product of the popular mind, giving to great ideas 
a local habitation and a name, or as poetical embellishments 
that had gradually accumulated round a very small nucleus of 
real fact. Last of all came the critical theory of the Tiibingen 
school, of which Baur was the leader. He sought to account 
for the rise of Christianity by the supposition of two original 
opposing forms of it, a narrow Judaizing and a wide univer- 
salistic one, or a Petrine and a Pauline Christianity, which, 
after developing their principles to the point of most extreme 
opposition, then gradually approximated, and were finally 
merged in one ; and he explained the origin and character of 
the various books, by their tendencies to advocate one side or 
other, or to reconcile the two and conceal their differences. 
We may illustrate the difference and thorough mutual incon- 
sistency of these several methods by an imaginary parallel. 
Whately, in his Historic Doubts respecting Napoleon Bona- 
parte, gave a parody of the general character of infidel criti- 
cism. It would be hardly possible to find a single instance in 
which all the three methods can be plausibly applied ; but the 
following may serve as a somewhat rude approximation. 
Suppose it was wished to cast discredit on the history of 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, his second brief reign, and his 
defeat at Waterloo; and to explain how such stories might 
have gained currency, though there was no underlying reality. 
One critic might set about the task in some such way as this. 
He might easily shew how possible and likely it was that a 
false report should arise that the hero had returned ; how it 
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would fall in with the wishes and interests of many to keep u 

and such a rumour when once it gained ground ; an 

how, by the patriotic deceit of a few, who thought they were 
doing their country service, and the delusion of the many, 
with whom the wish was father to the thought, the French 
might be led to believe that Napoleon was once more among 
them ; and the learned critic might adduce instances from his- 
tory of impostures as bold, being as successful and as long kept 
up. This would correspond to the manner of the older ration- 
alists. Another critic, however, seeing the absurdity of this 
way of explaining the story, strikes out a different vein. Ac- 
cording to him, there were no real facts in the case at all; but 
the whule grew up in the form of a legend, from the pride and 
affection with which the great soldier was enshrined in the 


Souvenirs du Peuple, when, as Béranger sings, they could not or 
would not believe the truth :— 


“ Lui, qu’un pape a couronné, 
Est mort dans une ile déserte. 
Longtemps aucun ne !'a cru 
On disait :—11 va paraitre ; 
Par mer il est acconru, 
4’étranger va voir son maitre.” 


And so the legend might spring up, that the eagle had 
again risen, wheeled on Europe shadowing wings. is is 
Strauss’s mythical theory. A third critic again accounts for 
the story in a totally different way. He supposes we may 
imagine that it was got up by a party in order to give a 
ee turn or colouring to the events of history, say by the 

nglish, in order to gratify their national pride by the idea of 
having defeated their great enemy alone ; to bring Wellington 
and Napoleon face to face in a single great battle; and to 
bring into prominence the part which the Protestant states, 
England and Prussia, had in overthrowing the French emperor, 
throwing into the background the other powers. This would 
correspond to the theory of the Tiibingen school. Now, mani- 
festly, each of these theories stands by itself, apart from the 
others ; they may be susceptible of various modifications, and 
may be carried to a greater or less extent, but they mutually 
destroy one another, and cannot be combined together. But 
M. Renan tries to take advantage, more or less, of them all ; 
he does not frankly adopt any one of them, but now employs 
one and now another, as it suits his purpose. Coming after 
Baur, and making so much use of is criticisms, his view 
may be regarded as a modification of the Tiibingen theory ; 
but he gives up so much that is important and vital in that 
theory, that his explanation might seem to be a return to the 
old naturalistic one, though he does not openly avow it, and 
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frequently uses the language of the mythical theory. It 
might perhaps seem too much like an acknowledgment of 
defeat, and a retreat on an old position in the face of the 
enemy, to have said as much in plain terms ; nevertheless it is 
a real retreat from a position that would have been very 
strong, had it only been tenable, but which has had to be 
abandoned under the pressure of opposing evidence. The 
Tubingen theory was a singularly bold and determined inroad 
upon the Christian position, a Napoleonic advance into the 
very heart of the country, with the full force of a grand army, 
with all the skilful strategy of ingenuity, and all the ponderous 
artillery of learning. But the very devastation it caused was 
its ruin; its Moscow became too hot to hold it; and it has 
been compelled to fall back upon less advanced positions, with 
a retreat as disastrous as its advance was imposing. Baur’s 
criticism was unprecedentedly destructive ; it left ample room 
and verge enough to construct a history without the super- 
natural element. But it was just too sweeping, and fell by its 
own weight, to remain among the curiosities of literature, 
alongside of the theory of the learned Jesuit, who maintained 
that nearly all the Greek and Roman classics were the work of 
the monks of the dark ages. A position so extravagant could 
not possibly be maintained, and the various modifications that 
have been made on his theory have just been so many attempts 
to make a stand at less advanced positions, admitting the 
existence of genuine and authentic books of an earlier date 
than Baur did. But just in proportion as this is done, the 
advantage of Baur’s speculations and hypotheses is lost, the 
space is curtailed that is available for explaining the develop- 
ment of Christianity, and the natural explanation of it rendered 
more difficult. This is seen in the positions that M. Rénan 
takes up, as compared with those of Baur. Thus he allows, 
as we have seen, the authenticity of far more of Paul’s epistles, 
and this of course so far makes his position, critically, a more 
defensible one. But then, on the other hand, Baur made much 
use of the epistles he rejected for building up his theory of 
development, as indicating successive stages and aspects of 
Pauline and Petrine Christianity respectively: and of a great 
deal of this M. Rénan deprives himself by recognising them as 
genuine. We cannot tell, indeed, till the publication of his 
next volume what precise position our author will take in 
reference to the Tiibingen theory of the two opposing schools 
of Christianity, but we may safely venture to predict, that he 
will find himself unable to deal with them with so free a hand, 
in consequence of the admissions he has made. Thus, too, in 
reference to the book of Acts, M. Rénan retains, in a general 
way, the fundamental Tiibingen idea, that it is a conciliatory 
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work, intended to smooth away differences, and conceal the 
divisions and disputes in the early church, giving a specious 
but false idea of its unity and harmony. t as, instead of 
a that book, with Baur, as about the last of the whole 
series of development, he admits it to be a work of Luke, 
written about the year 80, he cannot deal with it in nearly so 
bold a manner as the Tiibingen critic does, nor can he avail 
himself of many of his most ingenious combinations and con- 
jectures. He is obliged to admit the latter part of the book 
to be substantially true, and even in the earlier part he cannot 
cut and carve with such freedom as Baur’s view of its date and 
origin permits him to do. We do not know indeed how he 
will carry out his idea of the tendency of Acts ; but we can see 
already in some points the characteristic difference between 
his position and that of Baur. Take for example the account 
they each give of Simon Magus. This is one of the boldest 
and cleverest parts of the Tiibingen theory. In the Clementine 
homilies, under the name of Simon, whose contest with Peter 
is described, the apostle Paul is caricatured. Now the ordinary - 
explanation of this strange phenomenon has been, that the 
history of Simon, as recorded in Acts, formed the basis of the 
legend, and that his name and story were transferred to Paul 
by some Judaizing sect, actuated by most bitter hostility to 
the apostle. Baur, however, reverses this, and supposes that 

Paul was the original of the picture; that he was opposed by © 
the Judaistic party, under the name of Simon; and that the 
whole story in Acts was invented at a later time, when it was 
desirable to conciliate the opposing parties, and to disguise their 
original differences ; and was intended to conceal the fact that 
the Simon of the Clementines was really Paul, by providing 
another original for him altogether independent of the apostle. 
Much ingenuity is expended by him in working out this extra- 
ordinary hypothesis, which indeed forms an important part of 
the entire theory. Now, all this M. Rénan is obliged to give 
up. With him Simon Magus again becomes a real personage, 
and is almost as harmless as in the most orthodox church 
history. All the use that he can make of him is, to represent 
him as much the same sort of amiable enthusiast as the apostles 
themselves, who was afterwards hated and calumniated because 
he was too nearly their successful rival* dt is obvious from 
these instances, that nothing of the Tiibingen theory, but a few 





* See Baur, Christenthum der drei ersten Jahrhunderten, pp. 87-93; Rénan, 
pp. 158-156, 266-277. M. Rénan asks, with wonderful simplicity, ‘ How could 
the author of Acts, so favourable to St Paul, admit a legend whose hostile 
meaning could not escape him?” (p. 158, note) as if he was not aware of the 
ingenious way in which the Tiibingen theorists account for his doing so from 
his very favour to Paul. 
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detached fragments, can remain in M. Rénan’s hands; its daring 
constructiveness, imposing symmetry, are all gone. Nor is there 
much of the mythical theory with him either. The same near- 
ness of the records of the events which destroys the theory of 
development, prevents the free application of myths as well, 
for these, too, require time for their growth. M. Renan does 
sometimes have recourse to the formation of myths, but for 
the most part he attempts to explain how the various beliefs 
and delusions arose at the time, thus virtually adopting the 
naturalistic way of explaining away miracles, falling back upon 
the old original rationalistic position, which was abandoned 
and perme by Strauss before he advanced his theory of 
myths. 

We are willing, however, to give bis narrative a fair hearing 
on its own merits, and we proceed now to consider what is its 
value when brought to the test of sound common sense and the 
ordinary principles of probability, and of human character and 
action. In doing so, we will not assume the inspiration of the 
sacred narratives, or even their historical credibility ; we will 
so far meet him on his own ground, as simply to regard them 
as the history of these events that was put forth among the 
Christians some forty or fifty years after they took place. We 
will allow it to be, in the mean time, an open question, what 
degree of authority is to be attached to them; whether their 
authors were men of competent information, and of ordinary 
veracity, we will suppose to be still undecided; we will not 
argue that, because one or even all of them has stated some-. 
thing as a fact, therefore it must have been so; as long as 
there is any other rational explanation open to us, we will 
allow that as a possibility; we propose to inquire whether 
the turn which this able advocate, with all the liberties he 
allows himself to take with the documents, has given to the 
history, is one that is rationally conceivable. In other words, 
we address ourselves to the question, Is it possible to construe 
the early history of Christianity as a consistent series of events 
that can be imagined to have taken place, in the supposition 
of miracles being impossible, or otherwise than on the supposi- 
tion of the gospel of Jesus Christ being true?’ We shall at 
least see whether M. Rénan has accomplished this task. 

The first chapter of the volume is devoted to an account of 
the formation of the belief in the resurrection of Jesus. Baur, 
with greater prudence, declines attempting such atask. He tells 
us that what the resurrection is in itself, lies beyond the circle 
of historical research, and that historical contemplation has 
only to abide by this, that for the faith of the disciples the 
resurrection of Jesus became the firmest and most immoveable 
conviction (Christenthum der drei ersten Jahrhunderten, p. 39). 
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The Frenchman is not so cautious, but he seems to take a 
juster view of the necessity of the case. It is convenient, no 
doubt, to avoid such an investigation, but on what pretext 
history can decline to enter upon it, we fail to see. A question 
of doctrine might be relegated to the province of philosophy or 
theology. Thus it might be enough for the historian to say, 
that Socrates believed himself to be instructed by a genius or 
demon, without pr pete into the real fact. But the resurrec- 
tion is a matter of plain fact, and falls as much within the 
rovince of history as any other. The. only ground on which 
it could be reasonably excluded would be, that we have not 
materials enough in our possession to decide the question one 
way or other, and even this would at least demand a preliminary 
investigation of the data we have. M. Rénan, then, is not 
undertaking any gratuitous or unnecessary task, when he sets 
himself to explain how, on his theory, the belief of the disciples 
in the resurrection of Jesus arose; he is simply attempting 
what is an absolute necessity to the construction of the history. 
But it remains to be seen with what success he does this. He - 

begins by asserting that Jesus never had distinctly declared 
that he should rise again. On this point we do not care to 
quarrel with him. The question is, no doubt, a dilemma to 
him ; for, if Jesus predicted his resurrection, how can his 
veracity be maintained if he did not really rise? and if, on the 
other hand, he did not, it is all the more difficult to under- 
stand how the disciples came to believe that he was risen. 
We may allow M. Rénan to take the horn that he finds most 
convenient ; and, meanwhile, this at least is certain, that up to 
the third day after his death the disciples did not expect that 
he was to rise again. On the contrary, they were filled with 
sorrow and consternation ; they had trusted that it was he who 
should redeem Israel, but now their hopes are disappointed, 
their faith crushed. But, says M. Rénan, very soon their 
feelings altered. Their love to their Master was too intense to 
permit them to believe that he was lost for ever. The feeling 
that makes men loath to think that those who have occupied 
a great place in the world, or in their hearts, are really dead, 
began to act upon them. They were strangers to the Greek 
idea of the immortality of the soul, and its existence in a future 
life separate from the body; and they could only conceive of 
their Master as living, by imagining him as having risen; s0 
that they had no choice but between utter despair, and what 
‘our French historian is pleased to call a heroic ation (p. 5), 
but which our ruder vernacular would designate a lie. For, 
certainly, if they believed and asserted the resurrection, simply 
because otherwise they must have given way to despair, when 
they had not a particle of evidence for it, their conduct was 
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that of liars, with whatever euphemistic phrases it may be 
glossed over. But in point of fact, the idea that during the 
Sabbath after their Master's death they had,worked them- 
selves up into the expectation and belief of his rising again, 
is alike contrary to human nature and the facts of the case. 
Such a death as that of Jesus would be too great a shock to 
their expectations and hopes to allow them easily to recover 
from it, and in so short a time pass to the opposite extreme of 
confident hope of his rising again. Can we imagine that these 
disciples, who, at the very first approach of his enemies, had 
all forsaken him and fled, had now so firm faith in Jesus as to 
expect an unheard of miracle, rather than despair of him ? 
Or, if the alternative did present itself to them, how came they 
all to adopt one side of it? Can we imagine Thomas then to 
have expected a resurrection? Or, if they thought of Jesus as 
one who could not be a prey to death, how came they all to 
adopt the one idea of a resurrection? how did none happen to 
imagine, as some Gnostic sects did at a later time, that Christ 
had not really died upon the cross? or how was it that his 
words to the penitent thief did not suggest to any the idea of 
his spirit stilk living in paradise? Besides, the undoubted facts 
of the case plainly shew, that on the morning of the first da 

of the week, they had no such ideas or expectations as M. 
Rénan supposes. It is not the case, as he asserts (p. 6), that 
they needed only an excuse to believe that his body was no 
longer here below, in order to assert his resurrection ; for, in fact, 
only one of the disciples, John, is recorded to have believed 
simply on seeing the empty tomb. All the rest needed some- 
thing more (whether real or imaginary is no matter), before 
they were convinced. All our narratives, however much they 
may differ in other points, are unanimous in this, that so far 
from being at all om to believe in the resurrection, the disci- 
ples were exceedingly slow and incredulous; and this is a 
feature which bears the manifest impress of truth, as there 
could be no possible motive for inventing it, but rather the 
reverse, and it falls in well with the principles of human nature 
and the other circumstances of the case. Then, too, the women 
go to the sepulchre on the Sunday morning with no idea of a 
resurrection, but, on the contrary, for the purpose of anointing 
the body, which they expected to find there. When Mary 
Magdalene comes and finds the tomb empty, instead of gladly 
accepting this as a proof of her Lord being risen, she is filled 
with sorrow and dismay. M. Rénan accounts for this by say- 
ing (p. 9), that the idea of the resurrection was but little 
developed in her; but if his former reasonings were good, she 
should have been the very one most possessed with this idea. 
She runs to tell Peter and John; and they come to the sepulchre, 
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and see there the linen cloths in which the body had been 
wrapped lying, and the napkin that had been about his head 
laid by itself. John tells us himself that the sight convinced 
him that Jesus was risen. Peter seems to have been slower of 
belief. The facts are admitted ; there is nothing that is itself 
miraculous about them, and they are attested by what M. 
Rénan regards as the best of our authorities. How then does 
he explain the facts, and yet avoid the inference that John 
drew from them? He very adroitly defers dealing with them 
at all, till the end of the second chapter (pp. 38-44) ; when, 
after having given us the natural history of the visions and 
hallucinations of the disciples, he returns to this which he had 
almost forgotten, as a needless and insoluble question. Now 
with all deference to the accomplished historian, we cannot 
regard the question as needless, however insoluble he may find 
it ; and at the risk of discomposing his artistic narrative, we 
must insist on taking it up here in its proper place. However 
important a part the appearances of the risen Saviour play in 
the history of these days, there is at least one of the wit- - 
nesses whose faith does not rest on them, but on the plain sub- 
stantial evidence of fact, circumstantial no doubt, but all the 
less capable on that account of being either forged or imagined. 
How are we to account for that tomb found on the third day 
with the stone rolled away, the body gone, and the grave clothes 
lying neatly folded and arranged? M. Rénan avails himself 
of a variety of suppositions, which he favours more or less, 
though unwilling to commit himself to any, but let us analyse 
the possibilities, and see to what the circumstances point. The 
idea of mere random spoliators of the tomb is excluded by the 
want of any possible motive, as well as by the fact of the grave- 
clothes being left in such order as they were found. Was 
then the body removed by the Jews, to prevent a tumultuous 
scene of lamentation over the remains of a prophet so popular ? 
This is utterly impossible, because in that case it would be per- 
fectly easy for them to confute the assertion of the resurrection 
by producing the body, or at least bringing incontrovertible 
evidence of the way it had been disposed of. But we find them 
doing no such thing, but raising a report of a very different 
kind. And what conceivable motive could they have for leav- 
ing the grave-clothes behind? Perhaps, however, the body 
was removed by the gardener, or the owner of the garden, dis- 
pleased at his sepulchre being taken possession of. But in that 
case still less’ reason could be given for leaving. the grave- 
clothes, for surely he would wish to clear the tomb of all that 
had been intruded into it. Besides, either he was favourable 
to Jesus or he was not; if not, then the pharisees could as 
easily get him to produce the body, or demonstrate its where- 
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abouts, as they could do so themselves ; and if, on the other 
hand, he was a friend of Jesus, as Matthew’s narrative, which 
is very unceremoniously treated by M. Rénan, asserts, then we 
are thrown back on the last alternative, that the body was 
removed by the disciples of Jesus. The circumstances shut 
us up to this as the only possible alternative to a real resurrec- 
tion ; and this is corroborated by the fact, that this was the 
account hit upon by the Jews of the time, as the most feasible 
explanation they could give of them. But even M. Rénan 
is forced to admit that it is inconceivable, that those who 
deluded themselves into the idea of a resurrection could them- 
selves have removed the body from the tomb. Only he sup- 
poses it possible that some of the disciples, unknown to the rest, 
may have taken it away to Galilee, where they lived, unaware 
of the ideas that were springing up at Jerusalem, until it was 
too late to contradict them. He traces a woman’s hand in the 
arrangement of the grave-clothes, and notes that Mary of 
Bethany has no part assigned to her in the narrative of the resur- 
rection. But we must pursue the analysis further. The size 
and weight of the stone (to say nothing of the guards and seal, 
which are at once discarded as found only in Matthew), make 
it evident that there must have been a number of persons, 
especially if they were women, employed in removing it ; it 
could not be the work of one ora few. Then for what purpose 
was the body removed? Not todishonour it, as enemies might, 
for these were friends ; yet not to bury it elsewhere either, or 
why have left the grave-clothes in which it was wrapped? The 
object of Jesus’ friends in taking away the body could only 
have been to make it appear that he had risen. Here then is 
the one and only alternative to a real resurrection ; a con- 
spiracy among a portion of Christ’s disciples to steal away the 
body, by which they not only imposed upon the world outside, 
but upon the great mass, including all the leaders, of their own 
sect, who were entirely innocent of thefraud. Is this credible ? 
is it conceivable ? 

But let us come with M. Rénan to the appearances of Jesus 
to his disciples, a region where his eloquent descriptions and 
smooth sentimentalities find more scope than in facts of a solid 
nature, that cannot be melted away into visions or dreams. The 
following is the account he gives of the appearance to Mary 
Magdalene, the first of all :-— 


‘‘ Peter and John had left the garden, Mary remained alone at the 
side of the cave. She wept abundantly. One only thought occupied 
her, Where had they put the body ? Her woman’s heart did not go 
beyond the desire to hold once more in her arms the much loved 
corpse. All at once she hears a slight noise behind her. A man 
stands there. She believes at first that it is the gardener. ‘Oh,’ 
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says she, ‘if it is thou who hast taken him away, tell me where 
thou hast laid him.’ For answer, she only hears herself called by her 
name, ‘ Mary.’ It was the voice which so often had made her heart 
leap. It was the accent of Jesus. ‘O my Master!’ cries she. She 
wishes to touch him. An instinctive movement leads her to kiss his 
feet. The light vision removes and says to her, ‘Touch me not.’ 
Little by little the shade disappears. But the miracle of love is accom- 
plished. That which Cephas could not do Mary has done: she has 
known how to draw life, and sweet and piercing words from the empty 
tomb. There is no more to do with inferences to be drawn or con- 
jectures to be formed. Mary has seen and heard. The resurrection 
has its first immediate witness.”—(Pp. 10, 11.) 


Now we ask, Can this be received, even as a hypothetical 
construction of history, by any one who knows anything of the 
laws of evidence or of human nature? We can imagine a 
woman of weak mind, strongly possessed with the idea that a 
beloved friend was not lost to her but living, conjuring up before 
her mind’s eye a picture of him, and mistaking it for a reality. 
But that one who was filled with the very opposite thoughts, 
who was sadly musing on the idea of her Master's loved remains 
having been stolen away, should have undergone such a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, as to be persuaded that she saw him before 
her alive, not saying as she might unnaturally do, “ It is his 
angel,” or thinking it was a ghost, but convinced that it was 
his very self, alive from the dead ; can only rationally be con- 
ceived on one supposition, that it was really he, and that he 
shewed himself.to her by infallible proofs. The scene is too 
graphic, too exquisite in its touches of nature, to be a fiction ; 
and if real, it can only be explained by a real resurrection. We 
will not try the reader’s patience by criticising in detail M. 
Rénan’s accounts of the other appearances of Jesus: he applies 
to them all the same method, and by a liberal use of arm 
hallucination, and reverie, varnished over by a never failing 
flow of quasi sympathising sentiment, he is able to melt 
into thin air the most solid and obstinate facts. Take as a 
single instance, instar omnium, the appearance to the eleven 
on the evening of the resurrection, remembering that accord- 
ing to the unanimous consent of the documents, they did not 
all believe even then. A slight noise and a breath of air is 
all that he supposes to have been really perceived in the room 
where they were assembled ; and yet they all imagined, not 
only that Jesus was there breathing upon them and uttering a 
single word, but that they heard lengthened speeches, that they 
saw him, that he shewed them his hands and his feet, that the 
handled him, and saw him eat beforethem. By a great stretc 
of imagination, we might conceive a single devotee in rapt con- 
templation forming such hallucinations; it is utterly incon- 
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ceivable that twelve men, some incredulous, and all more or less 
doubtful, should simultaneously have imagined such things, 
unless they were real. And even if we could bring ourselves 
to such a supposition, the doubt of Thomas and the removal of 
that doubt present another difficulty. Our author alludes to 
this, but it is difficult to make out what is his version of the 
story, for he breaks out into one of his effusions on the strength of 
faith, and the chivalrousness of believing without evidence, and 
rides off upon the rhetorical paradox of Tertullian, ‘“ Credo quia 
absurdum.” But he fails to tell us how Thomas, who, as all the 
notices of him consistently shew, was certainly as far as possi- 
ble removed from such a spirit, was at last convinced. Alto- 
gether, the history of these days as given by M. Rénan, is a 
thousand times more unnatural and marvellous than all the 
miracles in the world. We seem to be in some enchanted land 
where men are subject to strange and unaccountable delusions, 
and think and act as we cannot imagine them ever doing in 
the sober commonplace world. At the very least we must sup- 
= the disciples of Jesus to be weak-minded visionaries, or 

are-brained enthusiasts, to be so the fools of their own senses. 
But we know them better than to imagine that. Their un- 
questionable writings shew us men of a very different cast of 
mind. The heavenly serenity of John, the sober hopefulness of 
Peter, the strong plain common sense of James, the intense 
earnestness of Jude, the straightforward simplicity of Matthew, 
and the supreme regard and zeal for practical morality that 
mark them all, however different in other things, shew us what 
manner of men they were, and how impossible it is that in a 
matter that must have come under their personal observation, 
they could either be deceived or deccivers. 

M. Rénan does not disdain to make considerable use of the 
differences in the various narratives of the resurrection, as indi- 
cating the existence of different and inconsistent traditions. 
A more unhistorical procedure can hardly be conceived. For 
our part we will not condescend to enter the lists with him to 
prove the consistency of the evangelists. We accept the differ- 
ences as they stand, let them be contradictions if you will; and 
we say that these form the strongest corroboration of the truth 
of the narrative in all its main points. They prove that the 
several accounts we have are thoroughly independent of one 
another, and that the authors each followed his own course, 
careless of his agreeing or clashing with any other writing 
or tradition. They have precisely that character of agreement 
in the main events and divergence in particulars, that is the 
inimitable mark of truthful testimony. Had there been an 
entire agreement, it’ would at once have given rise to the sus- 
picion of falsehood or collusion ; had the differences extended 
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to the main facts of the case, it might have left room for the 
supposition that we have here only a collection of discordant 
reports which contradict and neutralise one another. We are 
not careful therefore to answer M. Rénan on these matters ; 
we will allow him if he thinks good to make the original accounts 
as many as six or seven, though for our own part we are not 
convinced, notwithstanding the high critical authority against 
it, of the spuriousness of the conclusion of Mark. We have no 
interest, however, in maintaining its genuineness, for if it be 
proved not to be the work of the evangelist, it would add 
another independent testimony to those we have; and if we 
could believe it to be an uninspired document, it would remove 
some of the difficulties of harmonising the gospel narratives. 
But whether the original records be five, six, or seven, we 
believe there is hardly an event in history that is vouched for 
by so many independent contemporary witnesses ; or which, if 
so vouched, does not present more numerous and important 
divergences. We are not in the least concerned at the unsatis- 
factory nature of all the attempts to harmonise the gospel 
accounts of the resurrection, for we could easily mention a 
number of circumstances, our ignorance of which must needs 
have led to obscurity and confusion even in the most perfectl 
accurate narratives ; and in addition to their agreement in all 
the leading events, one or two undesigned coincidences in the 
details confirm our conviction of the trustworthiness of the 
history as a whole. If we had to deal with one who raised an 
objection against the inspiration of the Gospels from their dis- 
crepancies, we would be ready to go into the matter in detail, 
but in meeting an opponent like M. Rénan we take higher 
ground. 

But there are two of his alleged divergences of tradition which 
we must take up, as, if true, they would affect not merely the 
accessories, but the main facts of the case ; though in realit 
they only shew the almost incredible carelessness with whic 
he often deals with the documents. One relates to the nature 
of the resurrection body of Jesus, and the other to the time 
that elapsed between the resurrection and the ascension, or, as 
M. Rénan expresses it, the length of his life beyond the tomb. 
As to the former he tells us (p. 38), that the ideas of the dis- 
ciples were completely vague and fluctuating ; now they ima- 
gined Jesus as clothed in a body of airy subtility, that was 
impalpable, and could pass through solid substances, sometimes 
visible, sometimes invisible ; anon he was regarded as a mere 
shade, with no substance at all ; and again as having material 
flesh and bones, capable of eating and drinking, and of being 
touched and handled. Now all these differences are pure gra- 
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tuitous assumptions, having no foundation whatever in the ori- 
ginal narratives. When these are impartially and carefully 
read, without prejudice, or the desire of putting more into them 
than we find there, as M. Rénan has manifestly not read them, 
the last of his ideas is the only one that presents itself. All 
the evangelists assume that the body of Jesus, after he rose 
again, was a real, solid, substantial body, as much as before. 
Some of them are at more pains to bring out this than others, 
but none gives the least hint to the contrary. We are told, 
indeed, that the disciples sometimes supposed that he was a 
spirit when first they saw him; but the narrative goes on to 
tell how this idea was removed, by his giving them substantial 
proofs of the reality and identity of his body. Nor does John 
say that Jesus entered the room where the disciples were through 
closed doors ; the miracle, if there was any miracle at all, con- 
sisted much more probably in the doors opening of their own 
accord, and closing again, as in the miraculous release of Peter 
from prison (Acts xii. 10). No doubt the narratives plainly 
shew that the risen body of Jesus was changed from what it 
had been before ; it was endowed with higher qualities and 

wers ; and his mode of life was in many respects mysterious ; 
in a word, what had been sown a natural body, was raised a 
spiritual body: but no doubt is betrayed that it was still a real 
material body, with all the essential properties, and subject to 
all the laws of matter. Nor does any other notion seem to 
have been entertained by the church, until Origen started the 
idea of the resurrection body of Christ being something inter- 
mediate between matter and spirit. The idea that it was of 
such a nature as to pass through closed doors, and even through 
the stone at the door of the sepulchre, was adopted and keenly 
defended by the Lutheran divines, in support of their peculiar 
doctrine of the real presence in the Eucharist ; and from the 
leading part taken in theological research by the Germans in 
modern times, it has gained much currency in this country ; 
but we are persuaded it is one which has no foundation what- 
ever in Scripture, and only serves to give occasion to sceptical 
writers to foist contradictions into the sacred narrative. 

The other contradiction as to the duration of our Lord’s life 
on the earth, after his resurrection, is no less the invention of 
M. Rénan’s own ingenuity. He will have it that there are at 
least three different traditions on this point: one, that Jesus 
ascended on the very day of his resurrection ; another, that he 
did not do so for many months, or even years after; and a 
third, which is the most weakly supported of all, that places 
the ascension forty days after the resurrection.* The frst of 





* See the note at p. 86. He seems to make Matthew give a fourth tradi- 
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these he finds in the Gospel of Luke, and in the fragment at 
the end of Mark. But in the latter of these, it is obvious to 
the attentive reader, that the author of that paragraph, whe- 
ther he be Mark or not, is giving a very brief and rapid notice 
of the events he records ; and, in — that verses 19 
and 20 are closely connected together as answering to each 
other (6 wiv . . . éxetior 3%); and if the former means that Jesus 
ascended that very day, the latter must mean that the disciples 
that very day went out and preached elsewhere; nay, if we are 
to take the words in their absolute literality, we should infer 
that he ascended up to heaven from the very room where they 
sat at meat. Manifestly, upon any fair construction, the words 
decide nothing whatever as to the time of the ascension. The 
—- in Luke has more the appearance of saying what M. 
nan says it does; and if it stood by itself, we could not say 
with confidence that that was not its meaning; but it so ha’ 
pens that the author has himself explained what he meant in 
the first chapter of Acts. Oh, but, says our critic, he follows a 
different tradition there ; and the glaring contradiction he falls 
into only shews how little he and the other writers of the New 
Testament cared about consistency. Indeed, then, if so, he was 
not only an incredibly careless writer, but an unscrupulous and 
barefaced liar. He not only recalls to Theophilus’s mind his 
former treatise with its grossly contradictory story, but he ex- 
pressly says that in it he had carried the history of Jesus down 
to the day when he was taken up. Now, if he had represented 
Jesus as ascending on the day of his resurrection, while he had 
now discovered, or come to believe it did not take place till 
forty days later, he could not say with truth that he had car- 
ried down the history to the real day of his ascension. Let 
Luke be as careless and inaccurate a writer as you please; but 
at least let his word be taken as to what he himself meant to 
say, and it will appear that in his Gospel he has combined in 
one the teaching of Jesus, given at different times during the 
course of the forty days; and does not mean to say tbat all was 
communicated on the same occasion, and that the ascension 
took place on the evening or night of the resurrection day. 
The other idea of Christ’s ascension having taken place months 
or years after his resurrection, is quite as destitute of founda- 
tion in Scripture. M. Rénan finds it in John and Paul; but 
in the former there is absolutely nothing to suggest such an 
idea. He does not mention the ascension at all; and all that 
he records, and much more, could easily have found place 





tion, according to which this period lasted only long enough for the disciples 
to meet him in Galilee, and he calls in the aid of certain Gnostic sects which 
reckoned it at eighteen months. But it is needless to enter into these de- 
tails. 
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within the space of forty days. But then Paul mentions 
Christ’s appearance to himself as quite parallel with those to the 
other eye-witnesses. And so no doubt it was; but does this 
wy that he imagined Christ not to have ascended till then ? 

ad he not heard Stephen declaring that he saw him at the 
right hand of God? And does not Luke, his companion and 
friend, place the ascension on the fortieth day, and the appear- 
ance to Paul after it? Whatever difficulty there may be in 
explaining the real bodily sight by Paul of him whom the 
heavens had received till the restitution of all things, we can- 
not be justified in ascribing to the writers of the New Testa- 
ment an idea that their writings shew to have been wholly 
strange to them. 

Yet this theory of the long continuance of the visions of 
Jesus is M. Rénan’s favourite one; for it allows him to soften 
down a little another difficulty that lies before him, after he 
has surmounted all the inconceivabilities of the resurrection 
history. When he has once got the weak-minded disciples 
possessed with the necessary hallucinations and fixed ideas, he 
finds it comparatively plain sailing. After the first two or 
three, he can make vision follow vision ever with more ease. 
But this will not avail him long; he must change his hand, 
and try another spell. Hardly has he got the characters in his 
historical drama to play their parts tolerably, than the scene 
has to be suddenly changed ; and they must act in a totally 
different way. After a time, the character of the illusions 
these people are subject to entirely changes ; they no longer 
imagine that they meet their Master from time to time ; they 
imagine that they have seen him go up into heaven ; and now 
they fancy that another heavenly agent has come down upon 
them. It is no longer the form of the crucified One they see, but 
tongues of fire, giving them the power of speaking in foreign 
or unknown languages. It is not to be thought of that such a 
change could take place abruptly, and at once, within so short a 
time as forty or fifty days. with no external cause to explain it; 
the time must be lengthened out, so that the change may be 
brought about gradually, and the new hallucinations have time 
to rise. Instead, therefore, of the dates given by Luke, M. 
Rénan must suppose that the disciples did not return from 
Galilee till six months or a year after the passover at which 
Jesus was crucified, and instead of the events described in the 
2d of the Acts having taken place with that mise en scene, as 
he calls it, which Luke gives them; they must be frittered 
down into frequent imaginary descents of the Spirit, one of 
which illusions happened to coincide with a violent thunder- 
storm. It is necessary for him to have a little more time than 
Luke’s chronology allows, to make these successive and varying 
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delusions even tolerably credible, and so without scruple he 
casts that chronology to the winds, with no reason whatever 
save the exigencies of his own narrative. But with all the 
liberties he tukes, does he bring out after all a consistent and 
possible, not to say probable, course of events? Let us see how 
it proceeds. It may be allowed that his account of the reasons 
that led the disciples to return to Galilee is natural enough. 
A desire to revisit the scenes in which they had spent so many 
happy days with their Master, a sort of home-sickness, a long- 
ing for the more congenial atmosphere of Galilee, might engen- 
der the idea that Jesus had told them to go there, and that 
there they would see him again; and the presence of the old 
familiar scenes, endeared by hallowed associations, might ren- 
der the illusions and visions in which they fancied they saw 
him among them, a little less incredible. M. Rénan displays 
a good deal of ingenuity in the way in which he deals with the 
various appearances of Jesus ; though he has to resort to very 
violent methods to explain them away. Thus, for instance, 
the narrative in the last chapter of John is broken up by him 
into no less than four different incidents occurring at different 
times, for, as he truly remarks, hallucinations at the time when 
they arise are always isolated. But surely no one can read that 
wonderful and touching narrative without feeling that this is 
no artfully contrived fiction ; but a single whole bearing the 
inimitable marks of truth, comistabedle touches of nature, 
and of something above nature too. We accept, then, the ad- 
mission that hallucinations are only of isolated facts, but we 
draw from it the opposite conclusion from our historian, that 
this is no tissue of hallucinations, but a real actual scene, seen 
and recorded by John. 

But even allowing that such hallucinations might arise in 
Galilee, and that the number of believers might gradually in- 
crease there, a fresh difficulty arises. For it was not in Galilee 
but in Jerusalem that the Christian church arose; and M. 
Rénan must discover motives sufficient to bring the disciples 
back to that city after having abandoned it for Galilee; and 
this is the more difficult, because in his view Galilee was the 
real cradle of Christianity, and the women who had followed 
Jesus were indeed its true founders (ces vraies fondatrices du 
Christianisme). Galilee was entirely forsaken by the disciples, 
and forsaken for ever. Yet it was from Galilee that the new 
religion derived its poetry, its charm, all that made it durable : 
“the gospel,” according to the synoptic evangelists, is altogether 
a Galilean work (p. 46). Whence, then, this strange move- 
ment? M. Rénan’s account of it is very summary. He 
simply says that they imagined they had received a command 
from Jesus to go and convert the world, and that they naturally 
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thought of beginning at Jerusalem. This idea of converting 
the world had gained possession of them simply from their 
once having found themselves in one of the Jotty mountain 
summits of Galilee, where Jesus had often led them before, and 
where, by some strange optical illusion, they imagined they saw 
their Master’s form traced in the air, while the vast and clear 
horizon filled them with the idea of the amplitude of the world 
and the desire of conquering it (p.35). This is M. Rénan’s ver- 
sion of the appearance of Jesus on the Galilean mountain, as 
described by Matthew, and the commission he gave to his 
disciples ; and it is to this ultimately that their return to 
Jerusalem is to be traced. But though we should allow that 
this is a possible explanation of the rise of the idea of a world- 
wide mission, we cannot see that it would be at all natural for 
them to think of beginning at Jerusalem. That was the place 
where their Master had been rejected and crucified ; he had 
never been so successful there as in Galilee ; while Galilee, on 
the other hand, was not only their own native country, but the 
chief scene of their Master’s labours. Would not everything 
lead them to begin there rather than at Jerusalem? their 
Lord’s example, their own feelings, the prospect of success, 
would all point to this; and there seems no intelligible ex- 
lanation of their conduct, save some real command of the 
rd, such as the sacred narratives record. If we deny all 
objective reality, as M. Renan does, to the resurrection and 
appearances of Jesus, we are thrown back upon subjective con- 
siderations ; and these seem quite insufficient to explain the 
undoubted fact. 

But what is more extraordinary still is, that this idea of 
converting the world, after being strong enough to induce them 
to forsake Galilee and brave all the dangers of Jerusalem, 
seems entirely to disappear the moment they have got there. 
M. Rénan, after having got so far, finds no great difficulty in 
explaining away the narrative of the ascension, which he re- 
solves more distinctly into a myth, after the manner of Strauss, 
than any other part of the history ; and he thereupon bids 
farewell to the life of Jesus beyond the tomb with expressions 
of sentimental regret. We need not stop to criticise this 
aecount of the ascension, for that event must manifestly stand 
or fall with the resurrection. He who denies the latter can- 








not be expected to believe the former, while if it be true that ~ 


Christ did indeed rise from the dead, his life on earth cannot 
possibly have had any other termination than an ascent up to 
heaven. But we pass on to the account here given us of the 
character and conduct of the disciples in Jerusalem, that formed 
the first nucleus of the Christian church. They were, it seems, 
as little, narrow, ignorant, and inexperienced as it is possible to 
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be. Their simplicity of mind was extreme, their credulity 
boundless. The one good quality they had was that they 
loved their Master to madness ; and their common love to him 
bound them one to another with fraternal affection. They 
lived together like a little secluded family circle. But where 
now is the idea of converting the world? They had come up 
to Jerusalem under its constraining influence ; but once they 
are there, no trace of it appears in their conduct. For these 
accounts that Luke gives us of public discourses addressed to 
great crowds of hearers, in which the apostles boldly testified 
of Jesus, and endeavoured to bring the people to a public re- 
cognition of him as the Messiah, are the invention of a later 
date. The authorities who had put Jesus to death would never 
have allowed such scenes to be enacted by his followers. Their 
preachings in Solomon’s porch had but small and obscure 
circles of hearers, and their proselytism was effected for the 
most part by private and intimate converse. Is this like the 
conduct of enthusiasts who were ——— with the purpose of 
converting the world? and was this how they set about it ? 
But we wrong M. Rénan; for this idea of converting the 
world was still after all in the minds of the disciples, or at 
least it reappears very soon. It seems one serious obstacle that 
they felt as a hindrance to their mission, was their ignorance 
of the most of the languages that were spoken in the world ; 
and the feeling of this, combined with the idea that if they 
were called to such a world-wide mission they must be duly 
qualified for it, gives rise to the idea that they were gifted with 
a supernatural power of speaking in strange tongues. One 
would imagine, by the way, that as most of them, if not then, 
at least soon after, were able both to speak and write Greek, 
the language of the whole civilised world, they need not have 
been so taken aback at the thought of the many lan of 
the world. But perhaps they were so ignorant as not to ee 
Greek would carry them so far. At any rate, M. Rénan’s ac- 
count of the matter is that these feelings, combined with 
certain Old Testament ideas, gave rise to the ‘remarkable 
phenomenon of speaking both tongues ; which he rds as 
exactly parallel to certain well known appearances of the same 
kind in modern times. It is to be remembered, however, that 
these modern phenomena have all been occasioned, more or less 
directly, by the narratives in the New Testament ; and to con- 
clude that the apostolic speaking with strange tongues must 
have been of the same kind, is very like arguing that because 
some coins are spurious, therefore there is no genuine money , 
as if the spurious imitation did not rather prove the reality of 
the genuine article. It is not difficult to understand how, 
with the sacred narratives before them, and with their souls. 
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filled with desire and expectation of a return of such gifts, 
men should have taken incoherent and unintelligible utter- 
ances for the gift of tongues; but M. Rénan’s attempt to find 
any basis for such ideas in the Old Testament is very lame. 
And, after all, when the gift of tongues turned out to be so 
very unpractical as it did according to our author, it would 
not be much encouragement to the disciples of Jesus in setting 
out upon their mission. . 
Let us look now at the picture which M. Rénan gives of the 
early church of Jerusalem. It is the very opposite of a body 
of men who were setting out to convert the world; they do 
not appear very earnest or enthusiastic even for the conver- 
sion of those immediately around them. He represents them 
as a community living together in a cenobitic manner, spend- 
ing their time in prayers, ecstasies, and mystic repasts in 
common, regarded by the Jews simply as a sect of hasidim, or 
pious people, neither heretic nor schismatic, and differing in 
nothing from the rest of their nation, except in the belief that 
the Messiah had already come. There was an absolute com- 
munity of goods among them ; and every one who joined their 
number was compelled on pain of death to sell all that he had, 
and throw the money into the common fund. At least this 
is what M. Rénan gives as the statement of Luke ; though he 
himself is inclined to believe that he has exaggerated some- 
what the communistic character of the early church. But this 
is a gross misrepresentation on the part of our author, and an 
instance of the reckless way in which he often treats his autho- 
rities. We do not complain that he represents the facts as 
being different from what Luke says they were, but that he 
represents Luke as saying the very opposite of what he does 
say. It is quite obvious from the narrative about Ananias and 
Sapphira, that according to Luke it was not a compulsory thing 
for converts either to sell their possessions, or to give the whole 
— into the common treasury. And yet M. Rénan has the 
ardihood to refer to this as shewing that the simple fact of 
retaining something from what was given was regarded as a 
capital crime, and punished with death. It is as clear as day 
that, to whatever extent the community of goods may have 
gone, it is represented by Luke as entirely voluntary, and not 
enforced by any laws or penalties. Moreover, his narrative 
does not even imply that as a voluntary practice it was by any 
means so universal as has been sometimes represented. The 
idea of there having been a universal and compulsory com- 
munity of goods is one foisted into the narrative by interpreters, 
not to be brought out of it by any legitimate exegesis. What 
Luke does state is, that the utmost concord prevailed among 
the brethren ; that each one considered his property as avail- 
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able, not merely for his private use, but for the general good ; 
and that a large fund was established by the liberal contribu- 
tions of all, especially of those who sold their possessions, out 
of which the poor were supported. In fact, Luke’s account of 
the early church of Jerusalem corresponds very nearly to what 
M. Rénan supposes to have been its state at a later period, 
after the persecution on the death of Stephen ; for, according 
to him, the cenobitic form only lasted in its perfection until 
then. Instead of Luke having exaggerated this feature of 
the early church, he has given it a much less cenobitic aspect 
than M. Rénan does, even after making allowance for the sup- 
posed exaggeration ! 

The formation of the primitive church of Jerusalem may be 
regarded as a sort of central point, from which lines of historical 
inquiry radiate in both directions, backward and forward. It 
is a fixed point on which we have firm standing. ground amid 
the chaos of conflicting opinions ; for whatever different views 
may be taken of its real character, it is beyond a doubt that a 
religious community was formed among the Jews between the - 
years thirty-three and thirty-seven, which on the one hand 
traced its origin to Jesus of Nazareth who had been crucified, 
and on the other hand was the origin of that great revolution 
which was accomplished throughout the whole civilised world 
in the course of the next three centuries. Between these three 
events, the life and death of Jesus, the Christian church in 
Judea, and the conversion of the world, there are two intervals 
which have to be filled up by a connected and consistent nar- 
rative, that will explain, on the one hand, how the primitive 
church is to be traced to one who was crucified as a malefactor, 
and on the other, how the renovation of the world is to be 
traced to that church. The hypothesis of the divine origin of 
Christianity bridges over these two intervals in a perfectly in- 
telligible way ; but on the refusal of that hypothesis, they each 
present a gulf across which the utmost ingenuity of infidels has 
not yet been able to make a practicable path. We have en- 
deavoured to point out at howmany points M. Rénan’s attempt to 
bridge over the first of these chasms, that between the death 
of Jesus and the formation of a church founded on the belief 
of his resurrection, breaks down ; we must now try to indicate 
briefly the points at which a similar failure takes place in his 
attempt to cross the second interval. 

M. Rénan lays it down as a general principle, that all re- 
ligions, whose origin we can trace, have owed their success much 
more to social than to theological ideas ; and he finds this to 
have been the case with Christianity among the rest. It sup- 
plied a want in the social state of the world ; and to that it 
owed its popularity and rapid growth, first among the Jews, 
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and afterwards more generally. There was in Judea, in the 
first century, a very large amount of poverty. The wealth of 
the country was concentrated in a few families grouped around 
the reigning dynasty, and they were regarded by the mass of 
the people, fanatically attached to the Law, as traitors and 
renegades. The universal dream was the humiliation of the 
rich apostate, and the reign of the faithful poor. In such a 
state of society, an association for mutual support, such as the 
early church is represented as being, was eagerly hailed. A 
family of brothers such as that, offered to the poor but zealous 
observer of the law, a safe retreat for the present, with glorious 
hopes for the future. This, according to M. Rénan, was the 
chief cause of the rapid growth of the Christian church in 
Judea (see pp. 115-117) ; and of course it must be allowed, that 
it is conceivable, that such a society might have attracted many 
converts in that way. But what would be the character of a 
community thus formed? It would be but a narrow Jewish 
sect, composed chiefly of the most bigoted and intolerant of the 
nation, and least of all calculated to grow into a universal re- 
ligion. It would have been very like the pictures that Josephus 
and Philo give of the Essenes ; and would have died away in 
time as a mere Jewish sect, as was in fact the case with the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites. It would neither have extended to 
other nations, nor found any welcome among them. It is true, 
as M. Rénan tells us, there was a sort of Judaism which made 
astonishing progress, and met with wonderful favour in many 
quarters in that age; but that was, as he himself says, a Juda- 
ism of a very different kind, renouncing or softening down the 
rigid peculiarities of the law, and assuming the form of a simple 
deistical monotheism. This liberal large-minded Judaism 
might, M. Rénan thinks, have entered upon the career and 
achieved the success that Christianity really did, had it not 
been that this future was destroyed for the Jewish religion by 
the outbreak of fanaticism that led to the destructive and ex- 
terminating war of the Jews. Christianity took up the work 
which the liberal Judaism might have effected, and inherited 
its successes (see pp. 259, 260). But the primitive church was 
the production of quite the opposite kind of Judaism; and 
would never, if left to itself, have thrown itself abroad upon 
the world. This, M. Rénan himself admits. The church at 
Jerusalem, by his account of it, was the very opposite of a pro- 
selytising or missionary sect. Zealous observers of the law, 
shut up in a narrow Mosaism, spending their time in discourses, 
reveries, and prayers, this society of noble paupers made no 
effort to extend themselves beyond the narrow circle of Jeru- 
salem and its environs ; for a number of years there were no 
missions at all, and it was only by persecution that they were 
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scattered abroad even then. “ Assuredly,” says our author, 
“if Christianity had remained in the hands of these good 
people, shut up in a conventicle of illuminati living in com- 
mon, it would have been extinguished like Essenism, without 
leaving almost a memory” (p. 186). Tt was another element, 
the influence of Paul, that-saved the rising church from this fate; 
and it was an entirely new kind of Christianity, of which 
Antioch soon became the centre, that proved the source of 

elytism and missionary activity. This, at least, is the view 

. Rénan takes in some passages, and in general wherever he 
enters into details ; but when he gives a general account of the 
eae of Christianity, he speaks in a very different way. 

hus he says, when he is comparing Christianity with other 
similar movements of the same age: “More skilful than the 
other sectaries of the same time, Essenes, Baptists, partisans 
of Judas the Gaulonite, who did not come out beyond’ the 
Jewish world, and perished with it, the founders of Christianity 
with a rare sureness of vision, threw themselves very early into 
the vast world, and made for themselves a place there” (p. 
261). Now, if by the founders of Christianity he means the 
apostles and Hebrews of Jerusalem, this statement is utterly 
inconsistent with the account he had given of them; they did 
not, according to his account, throw themselves early, or even 
at all, into the Gentile world; that was done in the first in- 
stance by the Hellenists and proselytes, who took their work 
out of their hands; and then more decisively by Paul. But if 
it is the latter of whom he is speaking, it is utterly incon- 
sistent with his narrative to represent them as the founders of 
Christianity. This leads us to consider the history he gives of 
Paul. 

In the character of the great apostle, with which M. Rénan 
opens his tenth chapter, we have another instance of the reck- 
less way in which he employs his fancy in distorting facts in 
the interest of his theory, or for the sake of effect. The in- 
tellectual and moral character of Paul, is a thing that may be 
perfectly well known, from the letters that are allowed by 
universal consent to be his. Now look at some of the traits of 
M. Rénan’s picture of the man. First, as to his language : 
“ His Greek was that of the Hellenist Jews, a Greek full of He- 
braisms and Syriacisms, which would be almost unintelligible 
to a man of letters of the time, which we can only understand 
well by seeking the Syriac turn which Paul had in his mind in 
dictating.” Next, as to his intellectual power: “ His mode of 
reasoning is one of the strangest. Certainly he knew nothing 
of the peripatetic logic. His syllogism is not at all that of 
Aristotle; on the contrary, his dialectic has the greatest re- 
semblance to that of the Talmud.” Again, of his style: “No 
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writer was ever more unequal ; one would search in vain through 
all literatures for a phenomenon so odd (bizarre), as that 
a sublime page like the thirteenth chapter of the first epistle 
to the Corintbians, by the side of weak arguments, painful re- 
petitions, and wearisome subtleties.” Once more, of his moral 
character he says: “The complete coldness of his temperament, 
a consequence of the unequal heats (ardewrs) of his brain” 
(whatever that may mean), “ shews itself through all his life ;” 
and besides that, he describes him as being proud, domineer- 
ing, and passionate to an extreme. After this we need not be 
surprised at any character whatever ; we may expect to be told 
next that Demosthenes had no head, and Cicero no heart. 
How absurd is all this! The description of his style is ridicu- 
lously exaggerated ; and for the rest, they are the very opposite 
of truth. This a picture of Paul, whose writings are full of 
the most cogent reasoning and lofty eloquence, whom Longinus 
pronounced the greatest master of probable reasoning! Paul, 
who touches on no subject, even of the most trivial nature, that 
he does not elevate by bringing it within the range of great 
and high principles! Paul, whose writings glow with affection 
and tender concern for his friends! Paul, the generous, noble 
minded, self-denying servant of all, willing to spend and be 
spent in his Master’s service! Who could pen such a descri 
tion of him, save one whose mind was blinded and his heart 
closed by overweening prejudice of science, to all that is great 
and lovely in human nature ? 

The account which M. Rénan gives of his conversion need 
not detain us long. He finds the means of explaining it away, 
partly in the state of his mind troubled with doubts as to the 
rectitude of his course, and half touched by the charms of those 
he was persecuting, to which he finds a parallel in the conver- 
sion of Omar to Mahometanism ; and partly in the supposition, 
that at the moment he approached Damascus, he was seized 
by a violent fever, accompanied with an affection of the brain, 
to which he finds a parallel in his own experience of a similar 
fever at Byblos, when he had hallucinations which, had he 
been as ignorant and a as Paul, he would have 
taken for visions. As we happen to think that Paul was quite 
as competent to judge of his own experience as his modern 
historian, we may be permitted to prefer his own account, in 
which he says nothing of a fever, but describes a supernatural 
revelation, in which God was pleased to reveal his Son in him, 


that he might preach him to the Gentiles. The vision of 
Ananias, and his coming to Paul, are explained away, by the 
aid of a violent separation of the text in Acts ix. into two 
different narratives, and by laying some stress on the slight 
differences in the several accounts we have of Paul’s conversion. 
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But here, as in all similar cases, these differences in minor 
details confirm the substantial truth of the narrative. Any- 
how, whether by a miracle, or by the hallucinations of a fever, 
Paul was converted, and, like Omar, exchanged at once the 
character of a persecutor for that of an apostle. But though 
he became a disciple of Jesus, he was, according to M. Rénan, 
one of an entirely different type from those who were so already. 
He stood in a position of perfect independence, and rather 
turned his back on the communities of believers, while they in 
turn regarded him with suspicion and fear rather than with 
confidence. Especially between him and the twelve there was 
an insurmountable barrier in the difference of their character 
and education. They were Galileans who had seen Jesus, and 
were filled with his memory, and lived in mystic contempla- 
tion; he a man of action, better educated as a Jew, but 
standing in a very inferior position, according to Christian ideas, 
from not having known Jesus. It was from his desire to be 
equal with them in this respect, that there arose in him the 
strange idea (so M. Rénan calls it), that after all he had nothing 
to envy in them, for he too had seen Jesus and received instruc- 
tion from him But it was in vain. “Capital error,” he ex- 
claims, “the echo of the voice of Jesus was found in the speech 
of the humblest of his disciples. With all his Jewish learning, 
Paul could not supply the immense disadvantage which resulted 
from his tardy imitation. The Christ whom he had seen on 
the way to Damascus was not, whatever he might say, the 
Christ of Galilee ; it was the Christ of his imagination, of his 
own fancy. Although he was careful to collect the words of the 
Master, it is clear that he was only a disciple at second hand. 
If Paul had met Jesus alive, it may be doubted whether he 
would have attached himself to him. His doctrine was his 
own, not that of Jesus; the revelations of which he is so proud 
are the fruit of his own brain” (p. 211). Onecan only wonder 
after this why Paul became a Christian at all; it seems to 
make his conversion utterly unintelligible on any ordinary 
principle of human nature. But we have quoted this passage 
for another purpose; for it reveals the impassable chasm which 
still yawns in the early history of the church for those who 
’ take the infidel position, M. Rénan attempts further on, by 

an elaborate review of the social and religious condition of the 
world in the first century, to shew that the enterprise of Chris- 
tian missions was not madness, nor their success a miracle. 
And he gives this as the secret of the success of the Chris- 
tians. “They were Jews, that is to say, monotheists; dis- 
ciples of Jesus, that is to say, filled with the sweetest moral 

reaching that the ear of man had ever heard” (p. 366.) 
Now, of course, we do not think that this was the whole secret 
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of the success of Christianity: but even allowing it to have 
been sufficient for the conversion of the world, how does M. 
Rénan get even this much into the preaching that conquered 
the world? Christian missions started from Antioch, and the 
leader and soul of them was Paul; but he, as M. Rénan tells 
us, was one who had not seen Jesus, and thus wanted at least 
one half of that which commended Christianity to the world ; 
while, on the other hand, the apostles and church at Jerusalem, 
who were the true representatives of the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus, would probably, had it been left to them, have kept 
Christianity shut up in a narrow Jewish circle. There are in 
fact two distinct elements in the Christianity that went forth 
into the Roman world, both of which are essential, but which 
the merely natural theory of history finds it an insoluble pro- 
blem to unite: the one is the Messianic and Theocratic ele- 
ment, concentrated in the person of Jesus, and linked on to 
all the Old Testament ideas; and the other is the free, aggres- 
sive, universal human element, also finding its centre in Jesus 
as the Son of man, a light to lighten the Gentiles as well as 
the glory of his people Israel. The difficulty is not to explain 
how either of these might arise separately, but how they could 
arise together; or how, arising separately, they could be blended 
together. This was perceived by Baur, and his theory of the 
two tendencies having each developed in independent and 
antagonistic forms, and afterwards by a series of -conciliatory 
movements on each side united in the catholic church, does 
indeed give an intelligible account of the matter ; but then this 
development requires so long time for its evolution, that an 
extravagantly destructive criticism has to be called into play 
to clear a whole century to make room for it. We cannot tell 
whether M. Rénan has deliberately faced this problem or not ; 
if not, he has failed to apprehend the essential difficulty of his 
task ; if he has, we can only regard his mode of dealing with it 
as a dexterous juggle. It is like the delusion produced by the 
optical toy, in which two figures are painted on the opposite 
sides of a card, which, when it is whirled rapidly round, appear 
to the spectator to be conjoined, while in reality they never can 
be. M. Rénan brings forward in his narrative now the one 
aspect and now the other of Christianity, so that an unwary 
reader, as he glides along on his smoothly-flowing style, thinks 
it is a consistent and probable history; but after all, the two 
are as far from being really combined as the figures on the 
thaumatrope. The matter may be brought to a very simple 
alternative. Either the Christianity that Paul preached was 
the same as that of the original disciples of Jesus, or it was 
not; if it was different, then it was not the real teaching of 
Jesus that converted the world, and Paul must be regarded as 
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the real founder of Christianity. But if Paul’s teaching was 
the same as that of the other apostles, on what ground can this 
be explained, since he was quite independent of them save on 
the assumption that the same Jesus whom they had known 
and followed, appeared ‘to Paul and taught him too. In fact, 
as far at least as has yet appeared, there seems no possible way 
of giving a feasible account of the origin of Christianity with- 
out admitting the supernatural element. M. Rénan, at least, 
has not done so, for his narrative is far more incredible than 
the most wonderful of the miracles. 





Art. V.—The Organised Structure of the New Testament. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, Considered in Hight 
Lectures Preached before the University of Oxford, 1864, on the Founda- 
tion of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By Tuomas Denany 
Bernard, M.A., of Exeter College, Rector of Walcot. Second Edition. ~ 
Macmillan & Co. 1866. 


ee New Testament is no mere miscellany of inspired 

documents, produced and thrown together at random, 
without any unity of plan, and without any internal con- 
nection or orderly subordination of parts. Miscellaneous as 
it appears at first sight, by reason of the extreme dissimilarity 
of its contents—histories, epistles, and apocalyptic pro- 
phecies—it is really a system of writings, complete, orderly, 
and symmetrical, including nothing which is extraneous, 
and wanting nothing which was necessary or desirable. 
True, it grew up gradually, and it was a long time in 
reaching its full stature,—not less, probably, than half a 
century. True, also, it grew up into completeness indepen- 
dently of all mere human oversight; independently, we 
mean, of the superintendence of any single human mind 
controlling it in such a way as to secure unity of design and 
harmony of parts. For the historical traditions of the early 
church, as well as the informations of a large proportion of 
the writings themselves, shew that the several parts were 
——_ in countries remote from each other, and by 

ifferent apostles and apostolic men, all acting apart from 
each other in their several spheres, and all aiming, in their 
writings, at their own several special ends. But all growing 
things, whether plants or animals, are organised things; 
and without meaning to press the metaphor too far, we may 
be allowed to express our meaning by saying, that the New 
Testament is not a written miscellany, but a written organ- 
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ism. It is not merely an orderly collection, but an organised 
structure, in which every part not only has its own place 
and use, but has a special function to discharge in connection 
with the plan of the whole, and contributes a special use 
of its own towards the use and design of the complete 
organism. 

This interesting, important, and very suggestive concep- 
tion has been recently put forward in a very able and 
instructive manner, by the author of the Bampton Lectures 
for 1864—Mr Bernard, Rector of Walcot. This is not, 
indeed, the direct and proper subject of his lectures, which 
are occupied with ‘‘ The Progress of Doctrine in the New 
Testament,” but he has treated that subject in such a way 
as to shew, that the New Testament collection is not ‘‘a 
mass of accidental records, but a body of records seleéted 
and arranged.” ‘It might seem, indeed,” he remarks, 
‘that we had no right to attribute such a character as this 
to a collection of writings which are, upon the face of them, 
independent and occasional. Yet it is certain, that when 
taken as a whole, this is its effect, and that it makes upon 
the mind the impression of unity and design. He who 
reads through the Koran (albeit the work of a single author) 
finds himself oppressed as by a shapeless mass of accidental 
accretions. He who reads through the New Testament 
finds himself educated as by an orderly scheme of advancing 
doctrine. The several books seem to have grown into their 
re as component parts of an organic whole; and ‘the 

ew Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ lies 
before us as an account of a perfected revelation, and a 
course of divine teaching designed and prepared by one 
presiding mind.” In these words, the idea of an organised 
structure of the New Testament is presented in strict connec- 
tion with the author’s main conception of a progress of 
doctrine running through the whole collection,—in other 
words, it appears only as a collateral and subordinate 
thought. Nor has he in any subsequent part of his work 
aimed to expand the idea in its full significance, and as 
detached from this connection, although he has indeed 
thrown out some suggestive hints which are, in a high 
degree, helpful to such a full exposition. In the following 
passage, however, the idea is exhibited, for a brief space, as 
an independent conception, and in the very form in which 
we purpose, in this paper, to take it up, and bestow upon it 
a separate and somewhat full treatment. 

“ Lift up now your eyes on this monument of a distant age, which 
you call the New Testament. Behold these remains of the original 
literature of a busy Jewish sect,—these occasional writings of its 
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leaders, emanatiug from different hands, and gathered from different 
localities. They are delivered to you collected and arranged, though 
by means which you cannot ascertain. They are before you now, not 
as accidentally collected writings, but as one book ; a design completed, 
a body organised, and pervaded by one inward life. The several 
parts grow out of and into each other with mutual support, correlative 
functions, and an orderly development. It is a ‘ whole body fitly 
joined together, and compacted by that which every joint supplies, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
making increase of the body, to the building itself up’ in truth.” 


Although the New Testament has nowhere spoken either 
of itself or the Old Testament in such language as that in 
which §t Paul so pertinently sets forth the vital organisation 
of the living church under its living Head, still expressions 
are made use of in several places in reference to God’s word, 
which fully warrant the conception of it as a living organism 
in a spiritual sense, and which might easily have suggested 
this conception long ago to thoughtful minds. Such is the 
remarkable passage in 1 Peter i. 23-25, where the word of 
God is spoken of as a word which liveth, and abideth for 
ever; and is contrasted in this latter respect with all flesh, 
and all grass, which, though living and organised things, 
wither and fall away. How close does this come to the con- 
ception that the living word of God is also a living organism, 
having, like all other organised things, parts performing 
specific functions, but differing from all F aeni in the divine 
attribute of unwithering and endless life. And this pas- 
sage of St Peter, be it remembered, is only a reproduction 
of the words of Isa. xl. 6; so that this highly suggestive 
thought of the divine word as a thing of life and immortality, 
is an idea common to both Testaments. Let us bring into 
view also the description given of the Old Testament by the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews in that magnificent pas- 
sage with which the Epistle opens: “God, who spake in time 
— unto the fathers in the prophets, toAvwsgws xa! wodurgérwes, 

ath in these last days spoken unto us in the Son.” Here 
the Old Testament is described as a revelation of God’s 
mind, conveyed in many different portions, and in many 
different ways or forms—a description which expresses a 
combination of unity of authorship and design with manifold 
diversity of parts, and readily suggests the inference that 
each of the diverse parts is a contribution to the purpose 
and efficiency of the whole. Does not this also come very 
near to the conception of an organised structure as belong- 
ing to the Old Testament? Nor does the passage give any 
warrant to the idea that the apostle meant to draw a dis- 
tinction between Old and New Testament times.in respect. to 
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the method of giving the revelation of God’s truth in many 
parts and in many ways. We are aware that Dean Alford 
and others understand such a distinction to be intended. 
But the real and only distinction intended to be expressed 
is that between a revelation made of old “‘ in the prophets,” 
and a revelation made in these last days “in the Son,” the 
latter being by so much the more excellent of the two, as 
the Son of God is greater and nearer to God than the 
prophets. In point of fact there is no difference between 
the Old Testament and the New in the respect supposed to 
be referred to. The method of revelation in the New Testa- 
ment is still as much as ever toAvusgws xal godurgiaws. The 
apostles and apostolic men were almost as numerous as the 
prophets; and for its bulk, the New Testament contains 
almost as many and as great a variety of parts as the Old 
itself. 

If now we put these two passages of Scripture together— 
the one describing the word as a living thing, and the other 
as a thing of many parts, and both asserting for it the unity 
of a divine authorship and a divine purpose—we become 
sensible that it is only a different mode of expressing the 
same thing to say, as Mr Bernard says of the New Testa- 
ment (and he would have said the same of the Old, if he had 
had occasion), that ‘its several books are component parts 
of an organic whole,” or more briefly, that the New Testa- 
ment has an organised structure. Now, if such an organisa- 
tion of parts exists in the holy Scriptures, it plainly concerns 
us in many ways that we should have a clear understanding 
and appreciation of it. It is an obvious duty we owe to the 
divine Organiser, that we should study the plan and inves- 
tigate the wisdom and excellence of his workmanship, with 
a view to giving him meet homage of glory and praise. 
For this work of the Lord, even more than many of his 
other works, is great and wonderful, ‘‘ sought out of all those 
that have pleasure therein.” And the Lord “ hath magnified 
his word above all his name.” It is no less a plain duty 
which we owe to ourselves and to others, as the common 
beneficiaries of this word; for we can never either have our- 
selves, or help others to have, the full use and benefit of the 
whole written word, unless we have a clear view of the 
several uses and offices of its different parts, so as to make 
intelligent use of each of the parts in its own appropriate 
function, and for its own specific end, instead of using all 
the parts indifferently and at random. The negligence of 
use which such a want of discrimination implies, is really 
a kind of misusing of holy Scripture, and can never yield 
the fruit of a more intelligent and appreciative use. What 
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precious things, for example, must we needs lose in such a 
random reading, in failing to recognise everywhere those 
traces of the mind and hand of the divine Spirit which are 
throughout conspicuous in the organised structure of the 
holy book. These signs of the Designer’s hand will not, of 
course, be looked for when no such organising design is 
suspected ; and men will not suspect an organic structure in 
a book which they turn over carelessly and superficially as 
@ mere miscellany of aggregated pieces. Whereas, as our 
author justly observes, at the close of his review of the books 
of the New Testament, 

‘When it is felt that these narratives, letters, and visions do in 
fact fulfil the several functions, and sustain the mutual relations which 
would belong to the parts of one design, coalescing into a doctrinal 
scheme, which is orderly, progressive, and complete, then is the mind 
of the reader in conscious contact with the mind of God; then the 
superficial diversity of the parts is lost in the essential unity of the 
whole; the many writings have become one book; the many writers 
have become one author. From the position of students, who address 
themselves with critical interest to the works of Matthew, of Paul, or 
of John, we have risen to the higher level of believers, who open with 
holy joy ‘the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ 
and, while we receive from his own hand the book of life eternal, we 
hear him saying still, ‘I have given unto them the words which thou 
gavest me.’” 


Proceeding now to expound the conception of the New 
Testament as an organised structure of divine revelation, 
instinct with the ever fresh and abiding life of the Spirit of 
God who gave it, we avail ourselves of the useful German 
distinction between the formal and the material principles of 
the subject; and shall first offer a few observations upon 
some particulars of outward form, which are appropriate to 
the collection as an organised whole. We refer to such 
matters of form as the beginning and ending of the book, 
and the joints and ligatures, épar xas svvdsouo, Col. ii. 19, by 
which its different parts or parcels are joined and com- 

acted together, aty cb capa Cuvagmoroyovusvov nas oyunlsCaZ dusvor, 
Eph. iv. 16. 

How appropriately does this collection both ~— and end! 
As the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
it opens with ‘‘ The book of the generation of Jesus Christ,” 
Matt. i. 1,—that is, with the pedigree of his first coming in the 
flesh,—and it ends with the solemn announcement of his 
second coming in glory, which will be the era of the consum- 
mation of all things: Rev. xxii. 20, “Surely I come quickly. 
Amen.” These two comings of the Lord are the two poles, 
so to speak, on which the whole sphere of the New Testament 
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revolves ; and how suitably are they placed at the very be- 
ginning and the very end of the system of its books! 

How conspicuous also are the “‘ joints and bands” by which 
its several chief parcels of books are connected together into 
one whole! The callide juncture of the four Gospels with 
the Acts ofthe Apostles, and of the Acts with the collection of 
Epistles, and of the collection of Epistles with the Apocalypse, 
are all admirable,and contain the clearest and most indisput- 
able notes of organised structure. And here we gladly avail 
ourselves of the acute observations of Mr Bernard. On the 
junction of the Gospels and Acts he thus expresses himself :— 


‘‘ The links of Scripture (if I may so call them), uniting one part 
to another, and assisting our sense of the continuity of the whole, are 
worthy of especial notice. Thus the Gospels have been brought to a 
fit, and (as it seems from the final words) an intended conclusion, at 
the end of the twentieth chapter of St John; but yet another chapter 
is added, as if dictated by some afterthought, which, in its effect, links 
the whole Gospel record to the book which succeeds it. The miracle 
which had already foreshadowed the work of the fishers of men is re- 
peated, but with altered circumstances, typical of the change which was at 
hand. For now the Lord is no longer with them in the ship, but stands 
dimly seen upon the shore; yet from thence issues his directions, and 
shews the presence of his power working with them in their seemingly 
lonely toil. Then the charge is left to ‘ feed his sheep’; and lastly, 
the future destinies of the two chief apostles are suffered to be faintly seen. 

“‘In like manner does the book of Acts, at its opening, attach itself 
to the preceding record, throwing back our thoughts on ‘the former 
treatise of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach,’ and then 
passing rapidly in review the last circumstances which connect the 
apostles with their Lord, as the instruments which he had chosen and 
prepared for the work which he had yet to do. Thus the history 
which follows is linked to, or (may I not rather say) welded with, the 
past ; and the founding of the church on the earth is presented as one 
continuous work, begun by the Lord in person, and perfected by the 
same Lord through the ministry of men. ‘The former treatise’ de- 
livered to us, not all that Jesus did and taught, but ‘all that Jesus 
began both to do and teach, until the day when he was taken up.’ 
The following writings appear intended to give us, and do in fact pro- 
fess to give us, that which Jesus continued to do and teach after the 
day in which he was taken up.” 


Equally pertinent and striking are the remarks of our 
author upon the joint and ligatures by which the Epistle to 
the Romans, as the first of the epistolary collection, is 
attached to the book of Acts :— 

‘** The long superscription (Rom. i. 1-7) which opens the series of 
apostolic epistles forms a close and living union with the preceding 
book, in which we have known Paul the servant of Jesus Christ, his 
calling to be an apostle, his separation to the gospel of God, and have 
left him at its close testifying to that gospel in Rome also. -A aitill 
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More intimate union will disclose itself to any one who studies the 
position which Paul takes up for his gospel and himself in the book 
of Acts, and then considers the succinct and explicit assertion of the 
same position in the intervening verses of this superscription, where 
he characterises the gospel to which he was separated as that ‘ which 
God had promised afore by his prophets in the holy Scriptures, con- 
cerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who was made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh ; and declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 
the dead; by whom,’ he adds, ‘ we have received grace and apostle- 
ship, for obedience to the faith among all nations, for his name; 
among whom are ye also the called of Jesus Christ.’ Here the apostle 
seems to stand before us as he did in the previous history, firmly hold- 
ing his ground in the prophetic and historic line of the old covenant, 
and from that standing-point opening the dispensation of the Spirit, 
which has its source and its pledge in the resurrection, and claiming 
‘ all nations’ for ‘ the obedience of faith.’ This witness of continuity 
is especially important in passing from the apostolic history to the 
apostolic writings, since the history gains significance from the doc- 
trine, and the doctrine derives authority from the history.” : 

Last of all, let us observe the remarkable way in which a 
connection is formed and exhibited between the last written 
words of all the different authors of the Epistles and the 
prophecies of the book of Revelation. This is perhaps the 
most striking example of all of that jointing and compacting 
together of parts which we are now adducing as a proof of 
the organic structure of the whole. 

‘* When present things in a measure disappoint us, we turn more 
eagerly to the brighter future, and look beyond the darkened fore- 
ground to the light which glows upon the horizon, Who does not feel, 
in reading the epistles, that some such sense of present disappoint- 
ment grows upon him, and that such dark shadows are gathering on 
the scene? . . . While the apostles wrote, the actual state, and 
the visible tendencies of things, shewed too plainly what church his- 
tory would be; and at the same time prophetic intimations made the 

rospect still more dark ; for ‘ the Spirit spake expressly that in the 

tter times men would depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils,’ 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2 Tim. iii. 1-5. §o in 
St Peter, 2 Peter ii. 1, iii. 8; in St John, 1 John ii. 18, 22; and in 
St Jude ver. 4. The fact which I observe is not merely that these 
indications of the future are in the epistles, but that they increase as 
we approach the close ; and after the doctrines of the gospel have been 
fally wrought out, and the fulness of personal salvation and the ideal 
character of the church have been placed in the clearest light, the 
shadows gather and deepen on the external history. The last words 
of St Paul in his Second Epistle to Timothy, and those of St Peter in 
his Second Epistle, with the Epistles of St John and St Jude, breathe 
the language of a time in which the tendencies of that history had dis- 
tinctly shewn themselves; and in this respect their writings form a pre- 
lude and a passage to the Apocalypse.” 
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Forwhat is the Apocalypse ? It describes itself in its very 
first sentences ; it is ‘‘ The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
God gave unto him, to shew unto his servants things that 
must shortly come to pass; and he sent and signified it by his 
angel unto his servant John: who bare record of the word of 
God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, and of all things 
that he saw. Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear 
the words of this prophecy, and keep those things that are 
written therein: for the time is at hand.” The Apocalypse 
then is a book very unlike all the preceding ones, not a book 
of history like the Gospels and Acts, nor of doctrines like the 
Epistles, but of prophecy conveyed in the peculiar form of 
visions and predictive symbols. But at its very opening the 
ligatures by which it is bound to all the other parcels of the 
New Testament are distinctly exhibited. It is not only a 
constituent part of ‘‘ the word of God” like the rest, but it is 
the last part of the word which God has spoken in the Son, 
for it is a record of ‘the testimony of Jesus Christ,” or of 
‘* the Revelation of Jesus Christ.” As the Gospels contain a 
record of the things which Jesus began to do and to teach 
on earth, and the Acts and Epistles of those things which he 
subsequently went on to do and to teach from heaven, so the 
Apocalypse is simply the last part of his teaching and testi- 
mony; that parcel of it which, by reason of its exclusive 
reference to the future destinies of the church, forms the 
fitting conclusion, and gives the necessary completeness, to 
the whole. It takes up the case of the church, precisely 
where all the latest epistles of the apostles leave it, and thus 
dovetails itself beautifully with the section of the collection 
which immediately precedes it, while it is connected by the 
bands of unity of authorship and orderly development with 
the whole codex. 

But passing now beyond these considerations of form, let 
us turn our attention to the marks of organic structure 
which appear in the material or substance of the New Testa- 
ment, as a book of inspired history and doctrine. Can it be 
shewn that every part of the collection, in the very order in 
which the church has possessed it for fifteen hundred years, 
has its own appropriate place to hold, and its own specific 
function to discharge, and its own distinctive use to contri- 
bute towards certain ends and uses which can be truly 
assigned to the whole book ? 

The ends or uses of the whole book are chiefly these two, 
—the one immediate, the other ulterior,—viz., to communi- 
cate to men a progressive revelation of religious and moral 
truth, and by means of this truth to implant, and nourish, 
and develop in men a life in harmony with it. Ina word, 
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the twofold use of the Christian Scriptures is to impart 
Christian knowledge and Christian life, to set Christ before 
us in a full objective manifestation, and to form Christ 
within us subjectively, in the sense of a specifically Christian 
experience, character, and conversation. 

It is with the first of these two uses of the New Testa- 
ment, and the specific contributions made to it by its 
several main parts, that Mr Bernard’s work is chiefly con- 
cerned. His theme is, The Progress of Doctrine in the New 
Testament, and his principal aim is to shew not only 
that the stages of an orderly progress or advance can be 
clearly discerned in the book viewed as whole; but also that 
these stages correspond exactly to the successive main divi- 
sions of the collection as it stands before us, viz., the Four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse. And it is plain that if he succeeds in this aim, 
as we think he does perfectly, it will follow that each of these 
divisions has a place and a function specifically appropriate 
to itself, in reference to the use of imparting Christian - 
truth or knowledge. Mr Bernard indeed has gone a good deal 
farther than this. He has gone far to shew that not only 
the main divisions of the collection, but even the single 
members of these divisions, such as single Gospels and 
single Epistles, have all their distinctive places and func- 
tions ; although the limits to which he was confined did not 
allow him to shew this so fully in regard to the Epistles as 
the Gospels. Here, however, our own limits will not permit 
us to make any use of his labours, and we must be content 
to confine ourselves to what he has fully worked out and 
established regarding the organised relations and uses of the 
four main divisions just indicated. 

What he has accomplished on this head constitutes the 
main substance and the principal merit of his work. After 
an Introductory Lecture, in which he indicates distinctly the 
stand-point from which he is to view the whole subject, as 
distinguished from that of the Rationalist on the one hand, 
and the Romanist on the other, he devotes two lectures to 
the Gospels, two to the Acts, two to the Epistles, and a 
concluding one to Revelation, in all of which we think he 
has been equally successful in establishing his interesting 
and important thesis, and in all of which the theologian and 
the preacher will find much that is fresh and suggestive, to 
enrich his knowledge and to give an impulse to his own 
thoughts. It is not possible for us, of course, to follow him 
through the whole volume, from point to point. We can 
only produce a few paragraphs from the lecture, in 
which he lays down the principles which determine and 
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dominate the progress of Doctrine, and a few more from the 
last lecture, in which he recapitulates the stages of Progress, 
which he has successively examined and verified. 

Inquiring after the principles by which the progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament is governed, he finds them 
in the relations which the doctrine bears to the facts on 
which it is founded, which it bears to the human mind to 
which it is addressed, and which its component parts bear 
to each other. 


‘¢ The relation of the doctrine to the facts on which it is founded is 
a principle by which a certain measure of progress is necessarily con- 
stituted. Christian doctrine does not ground itself on speculation. 
It begins from the region and testimony of the senses. Its materials 
are facts, and it is itself the interpretation and application of them. 
It is therefore reasonable that the facts should be completed before 
they are clearly interpreted and fully applied. Jesus must have died 
and risen again before the doctrine concerning his death and resurrec- 
tion can be brought to light. Not till the Son of man is glorified can 
we expect to arrive at a stage of doctrine which shall give all the 
meaning and the virtue of facts, which till then were not completed. 
Up to that time we are in the midst of a history of which his own 
saying is true, ‘What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” 

‘‘ The relation of the doctrine to the human mind does also plainly 
necessitate a particular kind of progress in the method of its com- 
munication. The doctrine was not meant to be an opinion, but a 
power: ‘ The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life.’ It therefore had to pass from the form of a divine announce- 
ment into the form of a human experience. It had to establish its 
own connection with the world of human thoughts and feelings. Once 
spoken by the mouth of the Lord, it might perhaps have been left to 
make this transition according to the natural laws of the human 
mind. But the transition in itself was too great, the consequences of 
error in the first stage of it would be too momentous for the Author 
and Finisher of our faith to leave the church to her ordinary resources 
at so critical a moment. He would give a divine certainty and 
authority to the first human apprehensions of his truth. He would 
make it sure that he had himself conducted those first experiences 
and applications of the word, by which future experiences and appli- 
cations might be guided and tried for ever. Therefore the word 
spoken to men by the voice of Jesus changed into a word spoken in 
men by his Spirit, creating thus a kind of teaching which carried his 
word into more intimate connection with haman thought, and more 
varied application to human life.”’ 

‘‘ Lastly, the relation of the several parts of doctrine to each other 
would call for a certain orderly course of development. There is a 
natural fitness that the knowledge of the Lord himself should precede 
the knowledge of his work; and that we should wait on his ministry 
on earth before we apprehend his ministry in heaven; and that we 
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should see that we are reconciled by his death before we understand 
how we are saved by his life; embracing the meritorious means 
before we expatiate among the glorious issues. It is reasonable that 
an acquaintance with Christ himself, and a knowledge of his work and 
grace, should be given first, and that, from the source thus provided, 
the rules and motives of conduct should afterwards be elicited. It is 
right that we should be fully and clearly instructed in the things of 
our present dispensation, and in the life of faith through which we are 
passing now, and in the kingdom of an inward and spiritual grace, 
and then that we should be subsequently informed,—and more dimly 
and briefly too,—of the great history of the unseen conflict with 
which we are more remotely concerned, and of its final issues when 
the former things will have passed away, and God shall make all 
things new. These various parts of the doctrine, though in some 
degree commingling and interfused, do yet on the whole set themselves 
out in Gospels, Epistles, and Apocalypse.” 


After this able statement of the principles which must 
necessarily govern the progress of New Testament doctrine, 
Mr Bernard proceeds to shew in detail, in a most luminous 
and satisfactory manner, how all these principles are 
realised and complied with in the actual succession and 
functions of the several chief divisions of the canon. The 
four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the collection of 
Epistles, and the Revelation, are all found occupying the 
exact places and order, and fulfilling the very functions of 
instruction which these principles demand. What should 
come first, leads the way; what should come last, brings u 
the rear; and all that should come, both of history ‘ind 
doctrine, into the middle place, and should serve the use of 
supplying the intermediate links between the first and the 
last, is found occupying its right place, and doing its right 
work. The author himself recapitulates all the stages of 
the inquiry in the following comprehensive passage :— 


‘‘We have seen that this collection of various and occasional 
writings presents to us a gradually progressive scheme, fully wrought 
out in its several stages, and advancing in a natural order of succes- 
sion. First, in the Gospels, a Person is manifested, and facts are set 
forth in the simplest external aspect, under the clearest light, and 
with the concurrence of a fourfold witness. This witness also is itself 
progressive, and in the last Gospel the glory of the Person has grown 
more bright, and the meaning of the facts more clear. 

‘‘ Then, in the book of Acts, Christ is preached as perfected, and as 
the refuge and life of the world. The results of his appearing are 
summed up and settled, and men are called to believe and be saved. 
Those who do so find themselves in new relations to each other; they 
become one body, and grow into the form and life of a catholic 
church. 

‘‘ The state which has thus been entered needs to be expounded, 
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and the life which has been begun needs to be educated. The 
apostolic letters perform this work. The questions which universally 
follow the first submission of the mind receive their answers, and so 
the faith which was general grows definite. The rising exigencies of 
the new life are met, both for the man and for the church; and we 
learn what is the happy consciousness, and what the holy conversation, 
which belong to those who are ‘in Christ Jesus.’ 

‘‘ Lastly, as members of the body of Christ, we find ourselves 
partakers in a corporate life, and a history larger than our own. We 
feel that we are taken up into a scheme of things, which is in conflict 
with the present, and which cannot realise itself here. Therefore, 
our final teaching is by prophecy, which shews us, not how we are 
personally saved and victorious, but how the battle goes upon the 
whole; and which issues in the appearance of a holy city, in which 
redemption reaches its end, and the Redeemer finds his joy; in which 
human tendencies are realised, and divine promises fulfilled; in 
which the ideal has become the actual, and man is perfected in the 
presence and glory of God.” 


These quotations will suffice to give the reader a general 
idea of our author’s views respecting the successive stages 
of New Testament doctrine, and the specific functions per- 
formed by the chief compartments of the canon, in the work 
of carrying forward that doctrinal progress to its highest 
culmination. We have nothing of our own to add to Mr 
Bernard’s treatment of both these subjects. In truth, it 
needs nothing to be added to it; it is a very complete, a very 
beautiful, and a very convincing demonstration of his main 
thesis, and, as such, must always be recognised as a contri- 
bution to theology of solid and enduring value. It only 
remains for us to turn to the second use of the New Testa- 
ment before mentioned, viz., its use of imparting and 
developing Christian life, and to shew the place and functions 
of its general main divisions, in reference to the working out 
of this important practical end. 

The Christian life is best defined as the life in Christ, 
“Ye in meand I inyou.” Keeping in viewits spiritual and 
religious, as well as its moral elements, and the true relations 
of the one to the other, it is a life of communion with Christ, in 
faith, love, hope, and duty. ‘‘To me to live,” said the most 
eminent of all Christians, ‘‘ is Christ,” Philip. i. 21. “ Yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me,” Gal. ii. 20. It begins in the act of 
coming to Christ, “‘ Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 
It continues in the habit of abiding in Christ, ‘‘ Abide in me 
and I in you.” It is developed in the form, and under the 
condition of, ‘“‘ growing up into Christ in all things.” And, 
finally, it is perfected in the sense of reaching ‘‘ the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” There is thus a 
progress in Christian life analogous to the progress of 
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Christian doctrine. Like the New Testament canon, it has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. And there is even a 
parallelism so exact between the successive stages of the 
subjective life, and those of the objective revelation, that the 
former find, in the portions of the canon which severally 
represent the latter, the most appropriate provision of 
spiritual instruction and guidance. The ‘‘ Beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ,” in the four Evangelists and the 
Acts, is the seed out of which the first beginnings of the 
Christian life spring up in the soul, while the Epistles and 
the Apocalypse nourish and develop and advance the life to 
a growth and progress corresponding to their own develop- 
ment and advance. Or, to avail ourselves of the distinction 
made in the Epistle to the Hebrews between milk and strong 
meat,—‘‘ the milk for babes who are still unskilful in the word 
of righteousness, the strong meat for them that are of full 
age, and who, by reason of use, have their senses exercised to 
discern good and evil’ —the milk which is needful to nourish 
the earlier life of the Christian disciple is provided in the 
earlier books; while the strong meat required by his ado- 
lescence and manhood is supplied by the later collection of 
apostolic epistles and visions of the Lord, which were given 
for the special end of the “‘ perfecting of the saints, and the 
edifying of the body of Christ, till we all come in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a 
perfect man; that we be no more children, but may grow 
up unto Him in all things, who is the head, even Christ.” 

What has been thus stated generally admits of easy con- 
firmation and illustration, by going somewhat more into the 
details of Christian life and experience. Let us test it, for 
example, in reference to the three Christian graces of faith, 
hope, and love. 

Our faith has first to come to Christ, and abide in him, 
and then to be “‘ rooted and built up in him,” or “‘ grounded 
and settled” in him, with an immoveable stedfastness. But 
three conditions are indispensable to the awakening and 
development of such a faith. The person of Christ must be 
clearly manifested to us, for nothing but personal qualities 
can induce us to yield to him such a personal confidence ; 
and that personal manifestation of Christ’s character, in 
word, and deed, and tone, and bearing, is to be found only 
in the Gospels. Further, the warrant of every man, whether 
Jew or Gentile, to come to Christ that he may have life, 
needs to be made plain and indubitable to us, and this we 
find best in the book of Acts, where we see Christ preached 
as a Saviour to all the world, and see the most eminent of 
all the apostles called “‘out of due time,” for the very 
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urpose of giving to the gospel this catholic character and 

estination. These, then, the Gospels and the Acts, are the 
two sections of the New Testament whose special function it 
is to call forth the beginnings and earliest movements of 
faith in the soul. But, on the other hand, the teaching of 
the Epistles and the Apocalypse is equally indispensable 
to the growth and mature development of faith, for it is 
only in these that gospel truth reaches its full statement, 
or, which is the same thing, that the manifestation of Christ 
in his manifold office and work, and in his second glorious 
advent, is completed. The indispensable condition of a 
growing faith in Christ is a growing knowledge of him, a 
knowledge of him, not only in his personal being and attri- 
butes, such as is given us in the Gospels, but also in all his 
spiritual relations and offices, and in all the glory of his 
final advent, such as is imparted to us only in the Epistles 
and Apocalypse. This latter knowledge is the strong meat, 
as distinguished from the milk of the word; and though our 
Lord himself made a beginning of supplying it in his last 
discourse with his disciples, it was only a beginning; it was 
to this higher stage of knowledge he pointed forward when 
he said that he had yet many things to say unto them, but 
they could not bear them now. It was reserved for the 
Spirit of truth to lead them into all truth, and to reveal to 
them the mysteries of this higher and profounder doctrine ; 
and it is only in the Epistles and the Apocalypse that we 
find it in point of fact conveyed. 

It is the same with the relations of the different parcels of the 
New Testament to our Christian hope. This hope, in its root, 
is a personal hope, a hope, we mean, in Christ himself, which 
only his personal attractiveness and personal promises, as ex- 
hibited in the Gospels, can first implantin the Shristian heart. 
Such words, e. g., as these, ‘‘ In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. If it were not so, I would have told you; I go to 
prepare a place for you; and if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and take you to myself, that where I 
am there ye may be also.” But it is in the Epistles and 
the Apocalypse that the Christian hope finds its strongest 
nutriment and support. Observe the apostle’s prayer for 
the Ephesian believers, i. 17,19. He prays that the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto them the spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of Christ, the eyes of their understanding 
being enlightened ; and for what end? that they may know 
what is the hope of Christ’s calling, and what the riches of 
the glory of his inheritance in the saints. A prayer which 
implies that it was only by a fuller knowledge of Christ that 
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they could know the wealth of their Christian hope, and the 
riches of the glory of their coming inheritance. And there 
is a similar passage in Colossians i. 25-end, where the 
same association of full knowledge of Christ, and a glorious 
hope in him, is to be observed. From both of which 
passages we infer that it is only in the Epistles that the 
full riches of the Christian hope are displayed, and that it 
is only by their help that it can attain to such strength and 
tenacity as may qualify it to serve ‘‘as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and stedfast, entering into that which is within 
the veil, whither the forerunner is for us entered, even 
Jesus, made an high priest for ever.” Nor is it less manifest 
what a special bearing the last book of the New Testament 
has upon this heavenly hope; for that book might well be 
called, par excellence, the book of the church’s hope, inas- 
much as it is the prophecy of the church’s future, a prophecy 
assuring her of victory in the end, and of palms of heavenly 
triumph, as the upshot of all her long trouble and conflicts. 
It is pre-eminently the book of her Lord’s second coming, 
“‘ with power and great glory,” and it is emphatically to that 
coming that the Christian hope is ever ‘‘ looking and hasten- 
ing.” The very last written word of Christ our Hope, and 
the very last written aspiration of the hope of his apostles, 
are both to be found in the last verse of the Apocalypse, 
—‘‘Surely I come quickly. Amen. Even so come, Lord 
Jesus !” 

Once more, in relation to the grace of Christian love, are 
not the several functions of the Gospels, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse still the same? What but the blessed image 
of Christ displayed in the Gospels can awaken the first 
stirrings of holy love to his divine person, or enkindle the 
first emotions of adoration, and gratitude, and self-sur- 
render? We must know his heart toward us before our 
hearts can go forth in grateful and confiding love to him, 
and the Gospels are the only windows by which we can look 
into his heart. And yet, how can we adequately conceive of 
his love and fully requite it, unless we learn all the higher 
lessons of spiritual wisdom and understanding of a Paul and 
a John? It is only when we know his whole relations of 
love to us, and his whole work of love for us in the past, in 
the present, and in the future,—in a word, all those “ riches 
of Christ’”’ which the apostle, who was enabled to search into 
them deepest, declared to be unsearchable—it is only on 
this condition of full knowledge of him that we can ever be 
able to give him back the return of a full-hearted affection 
and devotedness. But, as has been often said already, it is 
only in the Epistles and Apocalypse that this plenary know- 
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ledge of Christ is to be found. It is only over the records of 
St Paul’s ministry especially, that we are enabled in some 
measure “to comprehend with all saints, what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and to know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge,” and thus to be- 
come ourselves, not only lovers of Christ and our brethren, 
but “‘ rooted and grounded in love.” It is only in this soil, 
in a word, that all the ripest and richest fruits of Christian 
knowledge and life can be cultivated and brought forth. 
These writings are not for babes, but for disciples of full 
age ; they leave the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
and go on unto perfection. They all assume that their 
readers are already “‘men in Christ,” and their object is to 
expound and lay out to them all the wealth of blessing and 
privilege, of grace and glory, and all the plenitude of obliga- 
tion and duty, of work and warfare, which such a position 
implies. Here then is the proper school for the higher and 
the highest lessons of Christian knowledge and life. Suchis 
the special place and function of these marvellous com- 
positions, so full of the richest unction from the Holy One, 
which teacheth all things. And in no words so well as the 
apostle’s own to the Colossian church, can we express their aim 
and end; it is that we may not merely have the rudiments 
of Christ, but ‘‘ that we may be filled with the knowledge of 
his will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding; that we 
may walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being faithful 
in every good work and increasing in the knowledge of God, 
strengthened with all might, according to his glorious power, 
unto all patience and longsuffering with joyfulness.” And 
that this was the apostle’s own consciousness of his special 
mission and ministry to the Christian church, is manifest 
- from these words in the same Epistle: ‘‘ A dispensation of 
God has been given to me for you, to declare to you fully 
(wAnzwous) the wordof God.” ‘The mystery hid from ages and 
generations is now made manifest through me to God’s 
saints.” ‘God would now make known to them the riches of 
the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in you the hope of glory.” ‘‘ Whom we preach, warn- 
ing every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, that 
we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

These examples and illustrations leave no room to doubt the 
truth of our thesis, that the New Testament is an organised 
structure, not oply in reference to the communication of a 
progressive Christian knowledge, but also to the communi- 
cation and culture of a progressive Christian life. Weonly 
add one practical corollary to the proof. Let us not forget 
this important feature and characteristic of the holy book 
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in our method and habit of using it, either for the end of a 
growing religious knowledge, or of a growing Christian life. 
Let us use its different parcels, we do not say exclusively, 
but still im the main, with a distinct recollection of their 
several specific uses and ends, and with a distinct conscious- 
ness of desire and aim, that these may be verified and ac- 
complished in our own Christian experience. And if it is 
an important part of the aptitude and abilities of a work- 
man in the ministry who needeth not to be ashamed that 
he is able rightly to divide the word of truth, and to give to 
every man a portion of meat in due season, let not the 
stewards of God’s word and mysteries be unmindful that the 
word of truth is already in part “ rightly divided” to their 
hand, and that the economy of itsstructure, as it hascome to us 
from the Spirit of truth himself, is such, in virtue of ‘the 
many parts and the many ways” of its revelations, that it 
has a right place for everything, and everything in its right 
place; that there is a specific use for every part, and that 
every part should be applied at least preferentially to that 
specific use. L. 





Art. VI.—Trials of Irving and Campbell of Row. 


ve late Mr Story of Roseneath, his son tells us, was one of 

many “thoughtful men” who saw in the Disruption of 
1843 “the Nemesis of the fatal decision which denounced as 
pestilent heresy” the doctrine of Mr Campbell of Row. It thus 
appears that there must have been a very solid foundation for 
the belief which has hung so long about the manses of the west 
of Scotland, that Mr Story should by rights have followed his 
friend—a belief by the way which we find expressed more plainly 
than pleasantly in a pithy letter written to himself by Mr Henry 
Drummond. Be that as it may, however, the idea suggested 
about the causes of the troubles of the Scottish Church, struck 
the fancy of Mrs Oliphant, and she has both adopted it and 
extended its application. According to her, the Church of Scot- 
land committed some thirty years since three great sins—against 
the love of the Father, the humanity of the Son, and the grace 
of the Spirit—and has never known peace since. In other 
words, we are to trace the Apocrypha and Voluntary contro- 
versies, the debates upon the Veto Act, and the encroachments 
of the civil courts, the hard struggle for spiritual independence 
in an unbroken church, and the added burdens which came to 
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be laid upon the two sections into which it split,—we are to trace 
all these up to our having refused to believe in “ universal 
pardon,” and rejected the guidance of Mr Irving when he began 
to teach erroneous doctrines about the person of our Lord, and 
to bow before enthusiasts whose claims to inspiration required 
only to be coolly looked at in order to be summarily dismissed ! 
We, too, have our theory about the ecclesiastical history of 
the half century, but it is somewhat different from this. With- 
out presuming on such an acquaintance with the divine counsels 
as to be able to say what events were or were not of the nature 
of “ judgments,” this we may affirm is certain, that with the 
new century commenced a fresh struggle in the Church of 
Scotland for evangelical freedom and life. Wearied of the 
stagnation produced by Moderatism, good men began to be 
more earnest themselves, and to seek to infuse a more earnest 
spirit into the ministry generally. But these attempts at 
revival and reformation were not regarded with satisfaction by 
all. Positive opposition of various kinds was offered to them, 
and hence the story of the Church for the last fifty years has 
come to read like the story of a campaign, in which the vary- 
ing fortunes are described of two contrary principles, each 
striving for the mastery. Among the acts of direct hostility to 
the progress of evangelism, may be named those proceedings 
of the ecclesiastical courts which issued in the withdrawal of 
the Haldanes from the Establishment, the efforts of the Moderate 
party in the General Assembly to hinder liberal legislation, and 
the all too successful policy adopted by the same party of 
enlisting on their side the power of the secular arm. But the 
advance of the tide was not obstructed in this way only. By 
-and by there happened what, looking at the matter from our 
position, we cannot but regard as a repetition of the incident of 
the parable : “The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man 
which sowed gvod seed in his field; but while men slept, his 
enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, and went his 
way.” There suddenly sprung up a pseudo-evangelicalism, 
which, as with the bastard and good wheat, bore at a first look 
a close resemblance to the genuine growth,—and not a fewreall 
earnest spirits, deceived by its appearance, turned aside after it 
out of the old paths in which they had found rest for their 
souls. But the final issues of this movement were really most 
disastrous. We cast no reflections on the personal character of 
its leaders. Their sincerity is above all question, and the 
excellence of their intention is universally allowed. But as 
we trace its course, as it on the one hand expands into Maurice- 
ism and mere Broad Churchism, and on the other disappears amid 
the ritualistic mists of the Catholic Apostolic Church, we may be 
’ excused if we see some force in the suggestion that the outbreak 
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of Rowism was not altogether unlike a device of the enemy. 
At any rate, that spurious form of evangelicalism served re- 
markably well the purposes of a side channel or conductor to 
draw off into other fields, where they slowly evaporated, the 
life and the earnestness which could not be absolutely sup- 
— ; and we must regard it therefore as one of the hostile 
orces which tended to prevent the consummation of what 
promised to be a most hopeful work, the renovation, in the 
spirit of its own standards, of the entire Church of Scotland. 

So much for our theory of the later history of the Scottish 
Church ; and holding it as we do, we are prepared unreservedly 
to justify the action of its courts in adiae to expel the evil 
leaven from that religious community, for whose health the 
were responsible. We are well aware how unpopular such a posi- 
tion has become. Not only have we against us the great autho- 
rities of Professor Blackie, Mrs Oliphant, and Mr Robert Herbert 
Story, but the quiet misgivings of many other good people, 
who know nothing at first hand about the subject, but who 
have been persuaded by the persistent assertions of such per- - 
sons as we have just named, that the church committed a great 
wrong in deposing Mr Irving and Mr M‘Leod Campbell. Still 
we have no doubt but that, if even the most prejudiced reader 
will give us his attention for a little, we shall be able to shew 
that the course pursued was by no means so irrational and 
intolerant as it has become the fashion to believe. 

We must indeed take something for granted. We must 
assume that there may lawfully be such a thing as a trial for 
heresy. If every other association has the power of making for 
itself laws and regulations, and of expelling from its bosom 
such members as not only refuse to obey the laws, but persist 
in a disorderly way in the endeavour to overthrow them, it does 
seem hard that that association, which is called a church, should 
not be permitted without question to exercise a similar liberty. 
But this liberty may come in certain circumstances to have the 
force of a special obligation. Ifa church enters into alliance 
with the state, and the state undertakes to give it pecuniary 
support on the express condition that it teaches only such doc- 
trines as are contained in articles mutually agreed upon between 
them, it then becomes bound to see to it, either that all its 
ministers preach accordingly, or, if they do not, that they be 
deprived of those temporal resources which they cannot con- 
tinue thereafter consistently to enjoy. It is needless to argue 
in answer to this common sense view of the subject, that by 
making such arrangements at all, we thereby put a veto upon 
free inquiry, and that a church with a settled creed may expel 
a man who really has truth from heaven to communicate. It 
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is simply impossible that any church can serve the ends of its 
existence, if worked under such a constitution as that, for 
example, of the British Association. We know, indeed, that 
there are some whose beau ideal of a Christian congregation is 
that of a club for the investigation of theological questions, and 
who think of its members as very much a company of free- 
thinkers (using that term in its literal and inoffensive sense), 
whose principal business it is to be, like our Darwins and 
Huxleys, on the constant outlook for new discoveries. But 
with people who take up such a position, we can have no debate. 
No one who believes that there is a divine book, which, apart 
from all man-made creeds, restrains and limits speculation, and 
that the church is a brotherhood banded together for the culti- 
vation of pure affections, and the promotion of righteousness in 
the life, can possibly doubt that there must be in all associa- 
tions of professing Christians some fixed terms of communion. 
If no “two” even can walk together except they be “ agreed,” 
it is vain to hope that without agreement on, at least, the most 
momentous articles of faith, there can be harmony, happiness, 
and mutual edification among a multitude. 

But, it is often said, by having a settled creed you tend to 
shut out any new light that may really be communicated from 
heaven. Well, there is no doubt a risk, but the question is, 
whether, to provide against such a contingency, it is wise to 
leave things so loose as to keep an open door for the incoming 
of any amount of error. There is probably no great banking 
corporation that is so convinced of the excellence of its system 
as to believe it to be absolutely incapable of improvement. 
Yet its directors are not likely to be so idiotic as to argue 
that, in case any of their agents should happen to discover a 
better than the common method of doing business, all ought to 
be left to do exactly as they please. They know very well 
that if things are to work freely at all, there must be a scheme 
of regulations to which every one without exception must sub- 
mit. Of course, if any one of their employés has a new idea 
to suggest or a new plan to propose, they will listen to what he 
has to say ; and if they are convinced that he has made a really 
valuable discovery, they will adopt it. But nobody can doubt 
for a moment what they would do with such an officer, if, find- 
ing his scheme rejected by his superiors, he had forthwith pro- 
ceeded to take the law into his ownhand. A short schrift and a 
speedy dismissal would be the certain response of business men 
to such disorderliness ; and even although it should afterwards 


have appeared that it was an unquestionable improvement 
which the man suggested, that would have been held to be no 
apology for his transgressing the rules of an institution which 
he had undertaken to obey. No pressure was put upon his 
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conscience, he had it in his power to resign, and either address 
himself at large to the enlightenment of public opinion, or 
offer his services to some other house more capable of appre- 
ciating him. If his lawlessness were overlooked, any number of 
clerks, each with his little crotchet, might have pointed to-his 
case as a precedent, and introduced into the system endless 
confusion. The application of all this is obvious. It is per- 
fectly true that a church suffers when, adhering to its fixed 
creed, it rejects new truth, because not consistent with it. But 
this evil is not absolutely irremediable. It is impossible for 
any community to extinguish light if it really be from heaven. 
The sunshine will penetrate into its heart, no matter what 
efforts are made to exclude it ; and although too often this con- 
flict between the light and the darkness involves the sacrifice 
of individual witnesses for the truth, yet that has been so 
invariably the condition of progress in this world, that we must 
be content to submit to it as an awful but perhaps beneficial 
law. That there is such a risk, however, does not lead so 
naturally as some think to the conclusion, that a church must - 
have no gates or bars. It is a wise advice which the apostle 
gives us, “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares ;” but he would cer- 
tainly be counted extremely simple who, in case an angel might 
happen to be passing by at any time, left his house at all hours 
open to thieves and robbers. It would, indeed, be a great 
calamity to shut the door against a God-sent prophet, but we 
must not forget that one who was undoubtedly such has him- 
self given us this solemn warning : “I know this, that after my 
departure shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing 
the flock. Also of your own selves shall men arise, speakin 
pt things, to draw away disciples after them.” An 
ing so addressed, it would be unpardonable in any Christian 
community not to provide somehow for such a contingency ; 
and there is no method so rational as just that which every 
society adopts for its own security, that of framing as carefull 
as possible a fixed constitution, and requiring that all who wis 
to enjoy the benefits of the society shall adhere to its rules.* 





* It is a curious sign of the times that an argument of this sort requires to 
be seriously offered. So impatient have men become of restraints on their 
faith, that they are ready to recognise as a new prophet anybody who simply 
says he has new light, and to revile every church which dares to be true to its 
own laws. One of the latest illustrations of this is in Noel Paton’s Spindrift. 
In lines addressed to “ Rev. W. O. 8.,” he first assumes that that gentleman is 
certainly another Paul or Isaiah, and then concludes that Dr Gibson is going 
to stone him or saw him asunder :— 

“ Thus, ever thus—since in its impious rage 
Jerusalem stoned the prophets—ever thus, 
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At the same time, it is a serious thing to call any man a 
heretic, and a prosecution for heresy should never be under- 
taken lightly. A man may preach erroneous doctrine in pure 
stupidity and ignorance, or though inclined to think that such 
or such opinions are correct, he may attach no such importance 
to them as to feel bound to be constantly engaged in their pro- 
pagation ; or he may stand alone, without any followers or 
sympathisers, and there may be no risk to others in a certain 
amount of indulgence being extended to him ; or, finally, he 
may be perfectly candid and open to conviction, and hence 
there may be every reason to hope that he will be preserved to 
the faith by means of private and informal communications. 
Tn such cases the greatest forbearance is to be exercised. To 
get for a moment into the mist, is an incident that may happen 
to any man. And even when the necessity does arise of 
raising a process against an errorist, the object should always 
be kept in view rather of gaining him, than of vindicating the 
majesty of the law in his condemnation. On the other hand, 
the duty of the church is very clear in circumstances which are 
the exact converse of those which we have just described. 

If the preacher, of what appears to be pruma fucie false doc- 
trine, be thoroughly wide awake and intelligent, if he be a 
zealous proselytiser already successful in making many con- 
verts, if he is even intolerantly confident in the correctness of his 
opinions, or if he is exhibiting a tendency to disaffection and 
disloyalty in more ways than one, then the religious commu- 
nity to which he belongs will prove itself simply fatuous if it © 
does not proceed to call him seriously to account. Now no 
one at all acquainted with the religious condition of the Church 
of Scotland in 1828-1834, can possibly be unaware of the fact 
that heresy was in the air. New views were abroad on the 
subject of Christ’s person ; new views about the nature, extent, 
and application of the atonement ; new views about the work 
of the Holy Ghost ; new views in regard to the constitution 
and organisation of the church. The special charge brought 
against Campbell was one thing, the special charge brought 
against Irving was another ; and we admit that the justice or 
injustice of the sentences passed upon them must be judged of 
in connection with the particular offences of which they were 
accused ; but in settling with ourselves the question of whether 
they should have been prosecuted at all, we ought not to forget 
this, that not only were the men as individuals engaged with 





Since Paul with wild beasts fought at Ephesus. 


Who casts unwonted light along the path 
5 That leads earth heavenward, must endure the wrath 
And persecution of night’s eyeless brood !” 
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all their hearts in a work of propagandism which aimed at the 
overthrow of the commonly received faith, but that Campbell, 
and Irving, and Scott, and Maclean, and Tait, formed substan- 
tially one party, and that this party had heresies among them 
sufficient to have sunk in time any orthodox church in Chris- 
tendom. Of course it is vain to hope that such writers as Mrs 
Oliphant will allow themselves to see the force of this considera- 
tion, but others who are not quite blinded by passion will 
certainly admit, that if ever a religious community had cause 
to bestir itself in its own defence, it was the Scottish Church, 
when the integrity of its confession and form of government 
was threatened, not by a company of weak inquirers, but by the 
bold and aggressive action of men who did not hesitate to claim 
for their doctrines the authority of divine inspiration. 

But let us look at the cases individually, and see if there is 
any just ground for the assertion that the leaders of this party 
were “sacrificed.” Mr Campbell was ordained at Row in 1825. 
His preaching seems to have been of a very awakéning cha- 
racter, and resulted almost immediately in an increased atten- - 
tion to religion. But before he had been two years in the 
parish, he was given to understand that his doctrine was not 
meeting with universal approbation. He was quite willing, 
however, to get or give light on the subject, in connection wit 
which doubts about his soundness had arisen, and, hearing that 
an essay was to be read in a Glasgow Theological Society, on 
“The Assurance of Faith,” he attended the meeting, and, 
though not a member, was allowed to take part in the ve 
courteously conducted discussion which ensued. The wee 
following he preached in Glasgow on a week-day, for a cha- 
ritable institution, and in the presence of most of the ministers 
of the city, he unfolded fully his peculiar views. “From this 
occasion,” he himself says, “I date the opposition of my bre- 
thren,” an acknowledgment which we ask our readers to take 
a note of. It appears from it, that action was taken against 
Mr Campbell, not on the basis of vague rumours from Row, 
but as the result of a public and deliberate exposition of his 

rinciples, given forth on the back of a frank debate with a 
ate number of the clergy who were now present to hear the 
conclusion to which he had finally come. 

At first the opposition was merely controversial, and no 
doubt much incidental benefit resulted from the discussion of 
the disputed questions. But at last the church courts began 
to move, and it would have been absurd if they had not done 
so. -Had Mr Campbell been an Independent minister, there 
might have been nothing at all snsualonn in his position, but 
being a Presbyterian, one can scarcely conceive how his ecclesias- 
tical superiors could have consistently shut their eyes to the 
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scandal of which he was (perhaps innocently) the cause. He 
was everywhere spoken of as one who was teaching doctrines 
contrary to the Oaulension of Faith ; books were being pub- 
lished, openly charging him with heresy; and he was so uni- 
versally suspected, even in his own neighbourhood, that the 
pulpits of the neighbouring clergy, one after another, were 
closed against him; and the Greenock ministers, with one ex- 
ception, refused to take part in the services of the Seamen’s 
Chapel, if he were allowed to officiate. Possibly -he was a per- 
secuted man. It was conceivable that he was in the right, and 
everybody else in the wrong, but still there was a clear call 
for an inquiry; and unless we are to adopt Mrs Oliphant’s 
happy thought, and say, that whenever a man begins to utter 
tkeological novelties, a council of the Christian church should 
be held to sit upon them, we must admit that the Presbytery 
of Dumbarton acted a sensible, as well as an orderly part, in 
not shutting their door when such an inquiry was proposed. 
We are not prepared to justify all that was done in the con- 
duct of the case before the ecclesiastical courts. We entertain 
a very strong opinion, that a most objectionable use was made 
of the Act 1720, which was passed against the Marrow Men, 
and which should not have been allowed to remain on the 
statute-book at all. But the really important question is this, 
Whether, in the course of his trial, Mr Campbell received sub- 
stantial justice? and whether the point was fairly established, 
that his doctrine was so opposed to the recognised teaching of 
the Church, as to make his removal seemly and necessary ? To 
this question we are prepared to plead a decided affirmative. 
An inquiry into the orthodoxy of Mr Campbell might have 
been originated in various ways. As it was, the process com- 
menced with a memorial from twelve of his parishioners. Mr 
R. H. Story says, that one of these twelve persons was a smug- 
gler, and another a drunken tailor, and, in his own high-minded 
way, he is shocked to think that the presbytery paid heed to a 
petition from such a quarter, while it apparently attached no 
weight to a much more respectably signed memorial from a 
body of Mr Campbell’s sympathisers. But our readers, we 
dare say, can take time to remember, that at this period there 
was literally a fama clamosa against the minister of Row; 
and, taking this into account, it is obvious that the petition of 
only of res ble parishioner might have justified the pres- 
bytery in adopting the very moderate measure which was car- 
ried, namely, the appointment of a committee to converse with 
Mr Campbell. With this committee, however, Mr Campbell 
refused to have anything todo. He had been “looking into 
Pardovan !” when his case was being proceeded with, and be- 
cause he was not suffered to re-open the discussion, after the 
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Presbytery had come to a finding, he became evidently very much 
irritated. He gave reasons, indeed, for not meeting the com- 
mittee ; but they were not such as any man would have of- 
fered, who, being assured that there was no good cause for the 
suspicions that were abroad about him, was only anxious that 
his true opinions might be fully known. And, in fact, one is a 
good deal at a loss to understand, on high-minded principles, 
the petty policy of obstruction which Mr Campbell and his 
friends pursued. A motion being made in the Presbytery, 
that the memorialists be asked whether they were “ willing to 
convert their memorial into a libel, under all the pains 
thereof,” it was opposed by Mr Story and Mr Dunlop of ew. 
poch ; and whenit was carried over them, they dissented, and com- 
plained to the General Assembly, on the ground that the 
church’s form of process had not been duly complied with. 
That this complaint was baseless, or at least that in'an unpreju- 
diced lawyer’s judgment, it was so frivolous, as to be unworthy 
of prosecution, seems proved by the fact, that the appellants 
were advised to withdraw it by their own counsel. a Story; 
we are told, afterwards regretted that he took this advice, but 
few will think the better of him because of this regret. The 
pressing of what must have been at the best a debateable 
technicality, might have added somewhat to the general confu- 
sion, and might even have delayed for a month or two the final 
catastrophe, but it could not have averted it, and its whole value, 
therefore, must have lain simply in its vexatiousness. 

The General Assembly remitted the case to the Presbytery 
of Dumbarton, and on the 15th of June 1830, that court, 
having ascertained that the memorialists were willing to pre- 
pare a libel, appointed a parochial visitation of Row for the 
8th of July following. On that day Mr Campbell preached 
before his brethren ; and, while it must be said to his credit, 
that he seems to have courageously stated what he believed, 
without disguise or circumlocution, the frankness of his utter- 
ance only made it seem more apparent that the proceedings 
entered upon against him were not unjustifiable. The Pres- 
_ , therefore, felt no difficulty in recommending the com- 
plainers to lay a libel, with a list of witnesses, on their table 
at the next ordinary meeting. That was accordingly done; and, 
after a patient and thorough investigation of the whole case, the 
decision was come to that the charges were proven. 

“The report of these presbyterial proceedings,” says Mrs 
Oliphant, “ being the trial of this saintly and admirable man 
for heresy by his Presbytery, in the very centre of the district 
which had been instructed and influenced by him, with its full 
testimony of witnesses for and against the reverend ‘ defender,’ 
witnesses of all descriptions, ploughmen, farmers, smal] shop- 
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keepers, Dumbartonshire lairds, is perhaps one of the most 
singular records ever printed ; each man of all these miscel- 
laneous individuals being evidently, not only in his own esti- 
mation, but in that of the Presbytery, a competent informant 
on a nice point of doctrine; and their testimony of the different 
senses in which they had understood their minister's sermons, 
and their opinions thereupon, being gravely received as in- 
fluencing the important questions of a clergyman’s position in 
the church. Nowhere but in Scotland could such a body of 
evidence be brought together.” 

Perhaps the lady is right. Such a body of evidence, it may 
be, could have been brought together only in Scotland, for the 

ple there are taught to listen intelligently to their ministers, 
instead of sitting in vacant stupidity, when the parson is 
“bumming” above them. But it is melancholy to see how 
evil communications have corrupted one of whom her country- 
folk were once so proud. Has Mrs Oliphant come to have 
such a low opinion of even the common run of Scotchmen, as 
to believe them incapable of telling what they heard? Has 
she herself got so entirely out of sympathy with the genius of 
her country, as to think that the best state of things when “the 
clergyman” lays down the law, and his people, not daring to 
have an idea of their own, listen in meek and awestruck sub- 
mission? The trial of Mr Campbell was designed to bring out 
matters of fact. Had he preached such doctrines as were 
ascribed to him—yea or no? That was what the Presbytery 
wanted to learn; and even had there been no witnesses but 
of the classes referred to in the extract given above, we could 
have fully trusted them to settle that point. At the same 
time it is right to say, that Mrs Oliphant gives a most imper- 
fect idea of the kind and amount of testimony which the Pres- 
bytery had to guide them in the case, and that the whole facts 
in this connection may be known, we give below a list of the 
witnesses who were actually examined on the occasion.* 

Mr Story carried the case by appeal to the Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr, but there only one voice, that of Mr Wylie of Car- 
luke, was lifted up in favour of Mr Campbell. A new appeal, 
however, was taken, and the matter came up for final adjudi- 
cation to the Assembly of 1831. After parties had been heard, 





* Rev. P. Brewster, Paisley ; Peter M‘Leod, clothier; Dr Robert Burns; 
the late Principal Cunningham; Robert Macfarlane, farmer ; James Brown, 
teacher ; James Bain, divinity student ; Peter Bain, teacher; John Macfarlane, 
feuar; A. Munro, tutor; J. W. Hawkins, advocate; W. Bonar, banker; Cap- 
tain Paterson; J. Barclay, Esq.; Captain Stirling; R. W. R. Lusk, book- 
seller; A. M‘Auslan, farmer; John M‘Glashan, teacher; Peter M‘Callum, 


— W. Douglas, mason.—See “Whole Proceedings, &c., Greenock, 
1831.” 
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Dr Cook moved that Mr Campbell be deposed. He would have 

referred, he said, a milder sentence, but Lord Moncrieff and 
Dr Lee were of opinion, that it was only by deposition that the 
accused could be deprived of his vested rights as minister of Row. 
Another motion was made that he should be suspended sine 
die, but Dr Cook’s proposal was carried by a majority of 119 
to 6; and Mr Campbell was deposed accordingly. 

Now we have gone thus particularly over the history of the 
process in order to shew that nothing was done rashly, and 
that if the church committed a blunder, or inflicted a wrong, it 
acted in the case with a singular unanimity, and without any 
apparent misgiving, as to the course of duty which it was 
bound to pursue. And this, we are persuaded, will be re- 
guarded by many as a presumption at least in favour of the 
position, that the minister of Row was not “sacrificed under 
the impulse of party zeal, because the dominant party of the 
time would tolerate nothing but their own interpretation of 
the truth.” 

But let us now look for a moment at the doctrines which 
were declared to be too heretical to be tolerated within the 
church. We are now much more familiar with them than were 
the prosecutors of Mr Campbell. They are in fact just sub- 
stantially the doctrines of Frederick Denison Maurice; and that 
the Rowites north of the Tweed, and the Broad Churchmen 
south of it, are perfectly well aware of their affinity to one 
another, is evident from such facts as these, that the publisher 
of Mr M‘Leod Campbell’s last book on the Atonement, is Mac- 
millan of Cambridge, and that the natural resort of the dis- 
ciples of Mr Maurice, when they visit Scotland, is the hospitable 
house of one of the original Rowites, Mr Erskine of Linlathen. 

“T hold and teach,” said Mr Campbell, “ that Christ died for 
all men—that the propitiation which he made for sin, was for 
all the sins of all mankind—that those for whom he gave him- 
self an offering and a sacrifice unto God for a sweet-smelling 
savour, were the children of men without exception and without 
distinction.” Further, and as a corollary from that, he thought 
that pardon was the gift of God to all, and saving faith was, in 
his view, just the individual realisation of the fact that God is 
so reconciled to men. Maurice states his understanding of the 
nature of the economy of grace somewhat differently ; but that 
his gospel is radically the same as that proclaimed by the 
minister of Row, is unquestionable. The world is reconciled to 
God in Christ—every man is entitled to use Paul’s language 
and say, “ He loved me and gave himself for me;” and the 
appeals addressed to us in the word, are designed not to 
make us-become something which we are not, but simply to 
induce us to confess ourselves to be in the enjoyment of pri- 
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vileges which we actually possess. “ Apart from Christ,” says 
Maurice “T feel that there dwells in ose good thing; but I 
am sure I am not apart from Him, nor you, nor any man. 
I have a right to tell you this ; if I have any work to do in the 
world, it is to tell you this.” “The regeneration of man, in the 
most radical sense one can dream of it, has not been com- 
menced only, but effected, not for a few of us, but for all.” 
“When I say repent, I say turn and confess this presence. 
You have always had it with you. You have been unmind- 
ful of it.” To some of these expressions Campbell might ob- 
ject, but he could not possibly deny that the general drift of 
the teaching in them was identical with that of his own. 

Now, two questions arise in connection with the doctrine 
thus described. First, was it at all reconcileable with the 
articles of belief, which every man was bound to uphold so 
long as he continued a minister of the Church of Scotland ; 
and second, supposing it did differ from the Confession, was 
the point so important as to render it imperatively necessary 
that serious notice should be taken of it? In regard to the 
former question, there can be no hesitation about the answer 
that should be given. Rowism was not the recognised doc- 
trine of the Church of Scotland. Even Mr Story of Rose- 
neath, who made a most disingenuous speech in defence of his 
friend at the bar of the Presbytery, admits that he entreated 
Mr Campbell, day after day, to disavow expressions which 
could be interpreted only in one way, namely, in proof that he 
held opinions which were utterly inconsistent with the declara- 
tions of the Confession of Faith. Mr Campbell apparently 
was too honest to suppress his convictions. He would not take 
the advice given him. And the necessary consequence fol- 
lowed. He was plainly told that he might proclaim through 
all the world if he chose, that every man’s sins were already 
forgiven, but that the Church, whose minister he had been, 
would not undertake the responsibility of supporting and up- 
holding an agency for the purpose of teaching what it believed 
to be a falsehood. And this position was all the more earnest 
taken up by the prosecutors in the case, because they joes. 
and judged rightly, that the difference between them and Mr 
Campbell was not merely real, but vital. There can be nothing 
which it more concerns the church to have a clear apprehen- 
sion of, than the nature of the message which it is to carry to 
the world. Men are to be saved by believing; but what are 
they to be invited to believe? The Church of Scotland, fol- 
lowing that compendious statement of our Lord, “God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish,” declares that the 
great gospel object of faith is Jesus Christ ; and the transform- 
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ing influence of a personal trust in him we can all understand, 
But the Rowite gospel presented to sinners, as the object on 
which they were to rest their faith, not a loving Saviour but a 
mere assertion—and an assertion too, the truth of which has been 
questioned by theologians in every age, namely, that the propitia- 
tion which Christ made for sin was for all the sins of all man- 
kind, and that, therefore, every man is reconciled to God, if 
he would only allow himself to think it. Wedo not doubt 
the earnestness of Mr Campbell, we have the entirest confidence 
in his sincerity, and we can make allowance, because they are 
so manifestly ignorant of the whole matter, for those people 
who see in the movement which he originated only an effort 
to bring out and illustrate the love of the Father; but no man 
who is at once candid and intelligent, can possibly fail to see, 
if he will fairly examine the case, that between the new views 
promulgated at Row, and the old views taught in the Scottish 
Church, there was a difference so wide and so radical, that for 
the General Assembly to have cast the shield of its protection 
over the revolutionary preacher, would have been alike un- 
seemly and unwise. 

The very same Assembly which saw the deposition of Camp- 
bell of Row, saw also the termination of a process which had 
been instituted against the Rev. H. B. Maclean. Mr Maclean, 
while minister of London Wall, had been a warm supporter of 
Edward Irving, and had adopted, especially, his views about the 
human nature of Christ. When, therefore, he was presented 
to the parish of Dreghorn, the Presbytery of Irvine thought it 
right to make some inquiries about his orthodoxy. Some 
doubts, however, seem to have arisen as to the form which the 
investigation should take, and the question came up by refer- 
ence to the Assembly of 1830. That court, upon being thus 
appealed to, directed that the usual steps should be taken for 
the moderation of a call, and that an opportunity should in 
that connection be given to the parishioners of Dreghorn to 
state, if they chose, any objections to the presentee. The 
ultimate result was that Mr Maclean was libelled for heresy ; 
and evidence was led before the Presbytery which was held by 
them to have proved, “that on or about the 30th of August 
1830, in a sermon, preached by him in the parish church of 
Irvine, he had used such expressions as the following, viz. :— 
‘That Jesus Christ has taken our nature upon him, fallen as it 
was, and ‘that he was withheld from sinning only by the 
power of the Holy Ghost,’ ‘that Christ took our fallen and 
corrupt nature upon him.’ ‘And on the same occasion Mr 
Maclean, in his prayer, thanked God for having kept Christ 
from sinning.” Against the judgment of the Presbytery Mr 
Maclean appealed to the Synod, but there the sentence of the 
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inferior court was confirmed ; and the case came up for final 
settlement to the Assembly of 1831. In this instance there 
was no division of opinion in the house at all. On the motion 
of Dr Forbes of Aberdeen, seconded by Dr Lee, the Supreme 
Court unanimously expressed its approval of the judgments 
already given, and deprived Mr Maclean of his licence as a 
probationer of the Church of Scotland. 

But this was not all the disciplinary work which this memor- 
able Assembly had to perform. At one of its later sittings, 
there came up an appeal from A. J. Scott, afterwards so well 
known as Professor of Logic in Owen’s College, Manchester. 
Mr Scott had been one of the divinity students attracted to 
Row by the teaching of Mr Campbell, and Mr Irving had 
taken him up to London as his assistant. While engaged in 
this latter capacity, he had received a call from Woolwich ; but 
previous to his ordination, he appeared before the Presbytery, 
and frankly stated that he could not sign the Confession of 
Faith. He still continued, however, to preach as a licentiate 
of the Church of Scotland, and the Presbytery of Paisley, re- 
ceiving a formal intimation to that effect, summoned him to 
appear before them to give an explanation of his conduct. He 
did appear accordingly, and the Presbytery, after listening to 
a statement of his views, agreed that there was no consistent 
course open to them but that of erasing his name from their 
list of probationers. Against this judgment, Mr Scott com- 
plained to the Assembly ; but it was unanimously affirmed in 
the Supreme Court, and even Mrs Oliphant seems satisfied 
that the decision was one for which something could be said. 
The particular points in the Confession to which Mr Scott ob- 
jected were these :—1, That it did not teach that Christ died 
for the sins of all men ; 2, that it did not distinguish between 
the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day ; and, 3, that it claimed for 
the act of ordination a value which did not belong to it. One 
cannot but regret that a man so singularly gifted was lost to 
the Church of Scotland, but he was obviously one of those 
Free Lances who could never have been bound by the laws of 
any ecclesiastical organisation, and if he had not broken rank 
on one account he would certainly on another. 

These minor processes, however, were soon almost forgotten 
in the more notorious trial which issued in the excision from 
the Church of Scotland of the noble man and eloquent preacher 
whom both Maclean and Scott would have frankly called their 
master. The life of Edward Irving, by Mrs Oliphant, is in 
many respects a charming book. It is beautifully written—it 
describes the career of a heroic spirit, and the glow of enthu- 
siasm which pervades it gives animation to every page. But 
there is very much in it which forces us to remember that the 
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author has been chiefly engaged in the writing of works of 
imagination. She has formed to herself an ideal of Irving, 
which she never loses sight of, and one of her articles of belief 
being that her hero never could do anything wrong, she strikes 
with a sort of blind fury at every man and every institution 
whose duty it happened to be to resist the outgoings of his 
erratic genius. It would be easy to shew the utter worthless- 
ness of the book as a contribution to the religious history of the 
period. But there are two things which have restrained com- 

tent persons from making a thorough exposure of its defects. 

ne is the consideration that the writer is a woman, whose 

generous devotion to what she considers a worthy cause, makes 
her forget how little she knows about many of the points on 
which she presumes to dogmatise ; and another is reverence 
for the loved and lamented memory of the man of whom she 
has constituted herself the champion. Irving was not invulner- 
able. It would not be difficult for an enemy to glean from his 
writings what would present him to the world in less attractive 
aspects than the one in which he is painted by Mrs Oliphant. 
But who cares to engage in such a work? All men who know 
him at all, believe devoutly that he was an Israelite indeed, 
though he might be fatally misled in some things, and we 
rejoice that no one has been provoked to turn to the dark side 
by the senseless panegyrics and offensive criticism of his 
biographer. 

It was in the beginning of 1828 that Irving received the first 
distinct intimation that his teaching was regarded in some quar- 
ters as out of harmony with the common faith. The doctrine 
particularly objected to was, that “Christ took up into his 
divine person fallen manhood.” But that was not the only 
point in connection with which he exhibited about the same 
time a tendency to break from his old moorings. “He identi- 
fied himself with, and threw the glory of his outspoken, un- 
hesitating championship over that which was shortly to be 
known as the Row heresy.” In plain terms, he openly embraced 
those views of the atonement which were justly regarded by 
A. J. Scott as so utterly at variance with the Confession of 
Faith, that because he had come to hold them, he felt that he 
could not honestly undertake the office of a minister in the 
Church of Scotland. And Irving, of course, was not the man 
to conceal any opinions which he had adopted. Like all men 
of strong convictions and perfervid mind, he was an eager pro- 
pagandist, and from the beginning of 1829 he made the whole 
country ring with his beliefs. Not only from his own pulpit, but 
in the pages of The Morning Watch, and in his public lectures 
in Edinburgh and elsewhere, he delivered a series of bold and 
unprovoked attacks upon the orthodoxy of the country. That 
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he was answered with his own weapons at the time is, we 
think, a point about which there can be little doubt. Mrs 
Oliphant “understands” that the criticism of the Christian 
Instructor was sharp and unfriendly; from which expression 
we gather that she did not think it worth her while, in pre- 
paring the Life, to look into that periodical for meer ae 
most strange circumstance, since it was there, if anywhere, that 
she might have learned what were the principles on which the 
church proceeded when it dared to say that it would not any 
longer be held responsible for the outré proceedings of one of 
its own ministers. If she had studied the remarkably able 
papers which appeared in the Instructor for 1830-31, perhaps 
she would have included herself among the incompetent wit- 
nesses of whom we have seen that she spoke with such utter 
scorn, and not so rashly given us her own judgment upon a 
— of doctrine which, probably, the peasants and lairds of 

umbartonshire had considered quite as carefully as herself. 
In any case it is the fact, that Mr Irving’s opinions were most 
thoroughly discussed, and that no church action was taken 
until his views had been fully and frequently looked at and 
examined. Mrs Oliphant gives what she regards as two strik- 
ing instances of Mr Irving’s candour and humility, and of the 
perversity and unpoliteness of his opponents. He wrote, she 
tells us, private letters to Dr Chalmers and Marcus Dods, 
frankly telling them what his opinions were, and asking them 
to put him right if he were mistaken; and, so far as appears, no 
answer was given to these appeals. Now, this is just a fair 
sample of Mrs Oliphant’s own perversity. That these letters 
were never answered, we do not believe. Neither Dr Chalmers 
nor Mr Dods were likely to be guilty of incivility. But, while 
Mr Irving himself may have written in the simplicity of his 
heart, his biographer is surely not so innocent as to believe that 
any good could have come of what would have become nothin 
more nor less than just a private controversy. If Mr Irving h 
been in any doubt about the matter in debate, there might 

ibly have come some good out of personal communications, 

ut he had already proclaimed his views to the world, and was 
even intolerantly certain of their correctness; and we can easily 
guess what Mr Dods’s reply at least would be—it would be a 
quiet and kindly intimation that his whole mind would be 
found in certain papers in the Instructor. 

Considering the attitude which for more than two years 
Irving had now maintained towards the standards of his Church, 
it does not look like a very rash or oppressive step that which 
was taken by the Presbytery of London in the end of 1830. 
His book entitled, “ Christ’s Holiness in the Flesh,” was laid 
upon the table by a member, who proceeded to shew that it 
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contained unsound doctrine. Its author objected to the criti- 
cism, and argued that he himself should be proceeded against, 
if suspected, in the regular way. ‘The court, however, held it 
to be a competent course to review a published volume, and to 
pronounce an opinion upon it; and thereupon Irving retired, 
repudiating the Presbytery’s jurisdiction! “I arose and went 
forth from them, appealing my cause to the Church of Scot- 
land, who alone have rightful authority over me and my flock.” 
After this he occupied a position of entire isolation from his 
brethren, who condemned his writings in his absence, and de- 
clared him to be no longer a member of the Presbytery of Lon- 
don. He was still, however, minister of the National Scotch 
Church, and he might have retained this position long enough, 
had he not, in 183], given fresh proof of the uncertainty of his 
judgment. This was his acceptance as genuine divine ma- 
nifestations, of those extraordinary utterances which, beyinnin 
with Mary Campbell, on the banks of the Gairloch, had sp 
to London, and were now regarded by many enthusiastic peo- 
ple as evidences that the days of miracles had returned. His 
church in Regent Square now became the scene of events, which, 
according to the standpoint from which they were looked at, 
ap very glorious or very deplorable. He believed that 
the men and women who interrupted his preaching by the 
utterance of sounds so loud and unnatural, that they sent a 
thrill of horror to the hearts of ordinary listeners, were the 
honoured instruments through whom the Holy Ghost was 
making fresh and direct communications to the world ; but 
unfortunately his office-bearers did not agree with him. It 
was the opinion of all of them, with one single exception, 
that the whole was a delusion ; and believing that, by suf- 
fering the gross irregularities which were now occurring, 
they were diverting the church to other than the purposes for 
which it was built, and doing injury to the cause of truth and 
righteousness, they felt shut up to take a step.to which nothing 
but a paramount sense of duty could have constrained them,— 
that of applying to the Presbytery to have the National Scotch 
Church placed under the care of one who would conform to its 
laws we constitution. Some difference of opinion may exist 
as to the form which this application took. it was very much 
of a technical question which was actually submitted to the 
court, but no one doubted the right of the trustees to complain, 
or the right of the Presbytery to judge of the complaint ; and 
every one understood that the real point in debate was whether 
Mr Irving, having recognised the standing in his congregation 
of certain persons, whom he believed to be inspired, could con- 
sistently continue any longer the minister of a church, which 
was not prepared to recognise the advent of a new and mira- 
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culousera. The shutting of the doors of Regent Square against 
him took place in May 1830. 

This being done, one is inclined for once to agree with Mrs 
Oliphant, and say, that the Church of Scotland was not called 
upon to have interfered with him further ; but it must be re- 
membered he was still a minister in full communion with that 
church, and as long as that continued to be the case, it was so 
far responsible for his actings. When, therefore, it became 
known what sort of temple he was engaged in rearing in Lon- 
don, it was felt that the last step must be taken—that the last 
tie which bound him to his mother Church, behoved to be cut. 
He was not, however, condemned unheard. The Presbytery of 
Annan, which had ordained him, summoned him to its bar, to 
answer the charge of holding heretical doctrine, and, on the 
12th of March 1833, he actually appeared before that court to 
answer for himself. Mrs Oliphant sheds tears of rage while 
describing the trial. She cannot bear the thought that her 
great-souled hero should have had to plead before a company 
of country ministers, of whom she speaks in terms of witheri 
contempt. The only thing that would have satisfied her rt 
have been the convening of “a solemn council of the whole 
church.” She forgets that when a law has been already laid 
down, a country justice can administer it quite as well as a 
Lord President of the Court of Session. The question which 
the Annandale Presbytery had to decide, was not so much the 
truth or falsehood of certain views about the humanity of 
Christ, as simply whether or no Mr Irving held them. Some 
of the members might choose to go into the merits of the sub- 
ject, and give their own reasons for the belief which was in 
them, but the General Assembly had already condemned the 
doctrines which he was charged with, and had actually pointed 
himself out by name as a heretic, against whom action was in 
certain circumstances to be taken. And as for the heresy it- 
self, it had so little claim even to the merit of novelty, that the 
very first minister who was deposed after the Revolution, Dr 
George Garden, was condemned because he held it. Irving's 
teaching thus far agreed with that of Madame Bourignon. 

But what Mrs Oliphant, in this connection, thought is a small 
matter. It is a more serious thing when the Church of Scot- 
land is charged with the commission of a monstrous wrong y 
such a man as Principal Tulloch. “ What man of any culture,” 
Ife is represented to have said, “ within the Church, does not 
feel that the darkest stains on the history of the Church of 
Scotland were those unhappy years, when, under the commenc- 
ing enthusiasm of that movement which ended in the Disrup- 
tion, such men as Edward Irving, of whose heresy no man 
will now dare to speak, and M‘Leod Campbell, were expelled 
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from the Church.” It thus appears, that in the opinion of a 
living Scotch theological professor, the doctrines of Irving, in 
regard to the humanity of Christ, were so perfectly sound, that 
no one “ dares” now k of them as heresy; and that if the 
Presbyterian Church had acted a wise part, it would have ex- 
tended to the minister of Regent Square the fullest toleration. 
Without attempting to characterise the position thus taken up 
by Principal Tulloch, we shall simply put the case before our 
readers, and leave them to judge for themselves. 

We are told that Mr Irving preached his doctrines about 
Christ’s human nature for a long time before it was discovered 
that there was anything amiss in them; and we are not at all 
surprised at the fact. A congregation is slow to suspect any evil 
of the minister whom they love; and, besides, until a position 
is attacked, and requires to be defended, all its weak points do 
not appear. We can quite conceive, therefore, that if his views 
had always been stated as vaguely and moderately as they are laid 
down in the following sentence, the suspicions even of the most 
orthodox would not have been quickly aroused :—“ The point 
at issue is simply this, whether Christ's flesh had the grace of 
sinlessness and incorruption from its proper nature, or from 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. I say the latter.” The germs 
of the heresy are there ; but in the presence of a loyal congre- 
gation, with minds unclouded by a shade of doubt, the propo- 
sition might well have without a moment’s questioning. 
The actual holiness of Christ is expressly assumed, and the in- 
quiry about its basis or origin might have been reckoned a 
purely metaphysical one. It must be remembered, however, 
that Irving was not content with an occasional and diffident 
allusion to this great mystery. He put it forward prominently 
in his preaching ; he published volumes, and tracts, and contro- 
versial articles about it; and with a dogmatism, which gave 
him no right at least to complain of intolerant speaking on the 
other side, he pressed the acceptance of his views eagerly, ur- 
gently, importunately, upon the Church of Scotland, as those 
which it was bound to receive, under the penalty of beinggre- 
garded as heretical. We have thus abundant materials for 
ascertaining what the doctrine, which he reckoned so import- 
ant, really was; and a few quotations from his own pages will 
supply the best answer to Dr Tulloch’s statement, that no one 
now would dare to call it heresy. 

“Tf Christ was made under the law, he must have been 
made by his human nature liable to, yea, and inclined to all 
these things which the law interdicts.” “He was conscious to 
the native and natural unholiness, alienation, and rebellion of 
[his human nature], and in that consciousness entered on the 
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perilous work of redeeming and reclaiming it.” “He could 
not reach [death] by coming in a sinless and unfallen nature, 
such as Adam’s; for such a nature, not having sinned, could 
not die, without making death void, as the great sign of God’s 
holiness. To reach death there is no other way but by coming 
in the nature of a sinful creature ; in that nature which having 
sinned did understand the curse of death.” “ Was he con- 
scious, then, to the motions of the flesh and of the fleshly 
mind? In so far as any regenerate man, when under the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, is conscious of them.” “TI hold it 
to be the surrender of the whole question to say, that he was 
not conscious of, engaged with, and troubled by every evil 
disposition which inhereth in the fallen manhood.” “We say, 
and will maintain unto death, that Christ's flesh was rebellious 
us ours, as fallen as ours.” “The man who says that Christ 
did not die by the common property of flesh to die because it 
was accursed in the loins of: our first parents, this man doth 
deny that Christ was under the curse.” “Until the resurrection 
Christ’s flesh continued unchanged, the Holy Ghost did not 
till then expel Satan out of that region.” “Christ’s sufferings 
came not by imputation merely, but by actual participation of 
the sinful and cursed thing.” 

Now Mr Irving may have been here simply unguarded,as some 
say he was, in his language ; but there is another explanation of 
the sentences which we have just quoted, viz., that in his noble 
simplicity he frankly followed his principles to their legitimate 
conclusions, and did not hesitate to say right out what every 
one, holding his doctrine in the germ, must in the long run be 
logically compelled to adopt. It is possible to explain any- 
thing away, and by clever manipulation, the teaching contained 
in the above extracts, may, perhaps, by some transcendental 
method, be reconciled with the Confession of Faith. But, on the 
other hand, let it be granted that every proposition laid down 
in them is literally true, and it would be no great presumption 
in any one to undertake, with them in his hand, to upset the 
whe evangelical system. 

rincipal Tulloch thinks there is no darker stain on the 
history of the Church of Scotland, than the expulsion of Edward 
Irving from her communion. It would, then, in his judgment, 
have been an act of the barest justice, to have allowed him to 
remain ; to remain, of course, not on the condition of abandon- 
ing his views, but with the fullest liberty to preach and pro- 
pagate them. We confess, frankly, that we are not able to 
follow the Principal here. If he were to lament in keen and 
bitter terms over the necessity which occasioned the loss to the 
Scottish Church of such a man, we could s thise with him 
with all our heart; or if he were a man like Mr Cranbrook of 
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Edinburgh, who, “disgusted with all churches,” has set up a 
Liberty Hall of his own, we could at least understand him. 
But, occupying the place he does, we are at a loss to compre- 
hend why he should have so much difficulty in allowing that 
something might be said for a religious community, with a 
fixed creed, declaring that a teacher who had adopted views 
antagonistic to its own, must be content to propagate them 
without its sanction. If the Church of Scotland had allowed 
the free development within its borders of Rowism and Irving- 
ism, the General Assembly could not consistently have op 
itself to any other error in doctrine, or any other irregularity 
in worship ; and as Scotch Presbyterians have not yet been 
educated up to the point of being able to subscribe what they 
don’t believe, there would undoubtedly have arisen among 
them, ere this, an agitation in favour of decently burning their 
now worthless standards. Whatever doubts might have existed 
as to Campbell, there could unhappily be no doubt as to what 
behoved to be done in the case of Irving. All that we know 
Campbell to have been, Irving was. But besides holding the 
Row heresy, he was an outspoken advocate of views about the 
humanity of our Lord, which invalidated his Church’s teachin 
_ the atonement. And finally, he placed himself beyon 

| ecclesiastical authority, when he declared his belief that he 
was receiving direct commuications from heaven. How one so 
circumstanced could have been consistently allowed to retain 
the office of minister in an orthodox Presbyterian Church, is 
a problem which we feel utterly unable to solve. The Church 
of Scotland has no cause to blush for an act which, on personal 
grounds, was performed most unwillingly—for all loved and re- 
vered Sawnik teeing even when they condemned his errors— 
but which was imperatively demanded by loyalty to the truth 
and fidelity to its own constitution. 

There is just one otber case which we require to notice in 
this connection. Several Scottish ministers were carried away 
by the new views of the time; and were compelled to resign 
their charges. But the only process of any public interest, was 
that instituted by the Presbytery of Edinburgh against the 
Rev. Walter Tait of the College Church. It completed the 
circle of trials for heresy which occurred about the same period, 
and in connection with what was substantially one movement, 
though the leaders did not agree in all respects with one 
another. 

In the spring of 1833, rumours of irregularities in Mr Tait’s 
prayer meetings induced the Presbytery to make some formal 
inquiries, and the result was the discovery of a state of things 
which was felt to be extremely perplexing. It was found that 
it had become customary for the proceedings to be interrupted * 
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by what were believed by some, to be direct communications 
from the Spirit of God, and that Mr Tait was in the habit of 
pausing in awestruck submission, while the m e by the 
miraculous “tongue” was being delivered. The Presbytery 
proceeded in the matter with the greatest caution. It did not 
summarily decide that pentecostal times could never return 
again, that the age of miracles was for ever over. It assumed 
on the contrary, that the manifestations might possibly be 
genuine, and only asked that their divine origin and authority 
should be established by sufficient evidence. On this point Dr 
Chalmers spoke out with especial plainness:—‘“The Presby- 
tery,” he said,* “had neither dared to limit the power of the 
Divine Being, nor to divine the secrets of his policy ; but with 
a true Christian philosophy, as he apprehended, had abstained, 
assiduously and wisely abstained, from either affirmation or 
denial on the general subject. It was only against the un- 
warranted assertion of miracles, against false and unfounded 
eo thereto, that they had set themselves in array. . . . 

e affirmed both of the past and present, or rather ope eae 
libels, that they wére imperiously called for. It would require a 
very clear and decisive manifestation indeed, ere we could 
assent, on the strength of it, to invest a fellow-mortal of the 
present day with authority co-ordinate to that of the original 
apostles of the New Testament. But this was the conclusion 
which these alleged miracles pointed at, this the fearful pre- 


cariousness to which they should be left by the admission of 


them. The Bible would be an adequate protection against 
the interminable fancies of men, who laid claim to prey ee 
credentials of their own ; as large and as high too as those by 
which the authority of the Bible itself was supported. This 
power, as it was termed, this preternatural and extraordinary 
power, impels those upon whom it seizes to their violation of 
the established order in the Church, and the transition was 
not a very wide one, although it should farther tend to the 
violation of its established creed.” 

We have been the more careful to quote these strong senti- 
ments of Dr Chalmers, because Mrs Oliphant has seen fit, in 
her book, to make such a presumptuous attack upon him. He 
is represented as remaining suspiciously silent throughout all 
those terrible years, and the impression is left on the reader that 
the reason of this was, that he ee with the 
Rowites, but was afraid to say so. as there not another 
supposition possible, that the current flowing in the direction of 
the condemnation of two men whom he personally loved and 
respected, was quite strong enough without his seeking to add 





* Christian Instructor, 1883, pp. 712, 7138. 
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to its momentum? It is not a position to be envied, that of a 
judicial prosecutor. Any one might assume it under the pressure 
of duty, but certainly no man would voluntarily take it up, if 
especially the object of investigation was the guilt or otherwise 
of a dear friend. There was no need that Dr Chalmers should 
labour to convince the Assembly that the doctrines of Mr 
Campbell and Mr Irving were heretical, it was prepared to do 
so without his interposition, and that he stood aside and allowed 
the sentence to be passed, nay, that he gave privately (as we 
are expressly told he did), his advice to Dr P. Macfarlane, as to 
the best way of conducting the Row case, will be a sufficient 
“sad to all who know anything of him, that the sentence must 
ave received his substantial approval.* 

But to return to the case of Mr Tait. The evidence taken 
by the Presbytery ws laid before the Assembly of 1833, and 
inasmuch as “the case was not provided for in any of the 
statute books,” the advice of the supreme court was asked as to 
their future proceedings. The Assembly, however, contented 
itself with expressing its disapprobation of the irregularities in 
the College Church, and remitted the case to the Presbytery, to 
be dealt with according to the laws of the Church. The first 
thing then which the brethren did was to appoint a committee, 
consisting of Drs Inglis and Gordon, to converse with Mr Tait, 
but no satisfaction was got from carrying out this arrangement. 
Mr Tait assumed a high and impracticable position in connec- 
tion with the whole matter, and after many delays, and the 
exercise of much forbearance, it was resolved to serve a libel 
upon him, and to suspend him from the exercise of the minis- 
try until it had been disposed of. But,as might have been 
expected, Mr Tait refused to be silent in the interval. He 
opened a church of his own in Carrubber’s Close, and a report 
submitted to the Presbytery in the end of September gave a 
detailed list of still greater irregularities. He had assumed the 
office of “ Angel” of the church, had prophets and evangelists 
under him, and had spoken of several extraordinary and even 
blasphemous expressions, uttered in loud and unearthly tones by 
Messrs Carlyle and Anderson, as the very words of the Holy 
Ghost. Here, of course, was a new offence ; but still, as Mr 
Tait’s goodness was recognised by all, and a strong disposition 
was universally felt to deal tenderly with him, another attempt 
was made to reach him by private dealing. Drs Chalmers and 
Dickson, therefore, were appointed to wait upon him again ; 





* We have reason to believe that the Row prosecution gave him considerable 
anxiety. The freeness of the Gospel offer was a great point with himself, 
and he was desirous of believing that Mr Campbell was only verbally wrong. 
But all efforts at reconciliation were found unavailing. 
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but their kindly purpose was defeated in a way so characteristic, 
that no hope could afterward be entertained of doing further 
good by such a method of procedure. “Dr Dickson was 
waited on by two individuals, one of whom he recognised to be 
Mr Barclay, formerly an elder in Trinity College Church, and 
the other he afterwards understood to be Hector Macinnon, a 
late beadle in the same place, now said to be one of Mr Tait’s 
deacons. Dr Dickson asked Mr Barclay how he did? but to 
this query, Mr Barclay made no reply, and addressed him to 
the following effect : ‘ By the command of the Lord, at a meet- 
ing of the church of the Lord held this day, our pastor is for- 
bidden to meet with you to-morrow in a corner or at all in a 
corner. Dr Dickson asked, what was the meaning of that ? to 
which Mr Barclay replied, it was a message from the Lord.” It 
is needless to continue further the particular account of this 
process. After deliberating again and again upon the case, and 
even taking fresh evidence, that no cause might be left to say 
that any shadow of injustice had been done, the Presbytery 
agreed unanimously, at its meeting on the 22d of October, to 
depose Mr Tait from the office of the ministry on the two formal 
grounds, first, of contumacy, and, second, of separation from the 
ministerial communion of the church. N. L. W. 
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Kitto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Third Edition. Edited by W. 
L, Atexanver, D.D. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. Vol. I. 
(1862.) Vol. IT. (1864.) Vol. IIL. (1866.) 


+ lene advance of knowledge in any department of science 

presents a considerable analogy to the reduction of a 
new country to the settled state. The pioneer of civilisation 
is generally a man of great versatility, who feels. equally at 
home in half-a-dozen of occupations, who fells trees, and 
squares timber, and builds and furnishes a house, and 
addicts himself to gardening and farming operations, and 
oft takes down his trusty rifle from the shelf to shoot game, 
or slay or beat back wild animals, or yet again to inspire 
with salutary awe the semi-savage aborigines swarming 
around. By the time the first sturdy pioneer falls, like one 
of the numerous trees which in his day he has cut' down, a 
new era has begun to dawn upon the infant settlement. He 
is not, therefore, simply succeeded by a man of the same type, 
but there rise in his room sundry carpenters, and bricklayers, 
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and gardeners, and farmers, each of whom takes up only one 
of the multifarious occupations, all of which the first adven- 
turer regarded as legitimately within his sphere. 

So has it been, more or less, with every science. Take as 
an illustration that of nature. The great modern pioneer 
in this extensive territory was Linneus, whose ambition was 
satisfied with nothing less than the publication of a complete 
“* Systema Nature,” in the twelfth edition of which, the last 
that he himself revised, two volumes were devoted to the 
classification of all known animals, and two to that of all 
known plants, while the minerals, rocks, and fossils of the 
globe were despatched in a fifth. A Herculean achievement 
truly, but yet it has been far surpassed since the cultivators 
of natural science have discarded the ambition of universal 
conquest, and settled down each on his little patch of the 
vast territory overrun, resolved to cultivate that one spot 
well. As it has been in physical science, so has it been also 
in that department of theological inquiry with which this 
article has specially to do. First, Calmet in France, and 
subsequently Brown of Haddington in Scotland, launched a 
Bible Dictionary on a comprehensive plan, which a Linneus 
would have been swift to appreciate. Both were great works, 
and of much use in their day; but that day was cut short 
when Kitto, in preparing a new Bible Dictionary, resolved 
to seek the co-operation of other scholars, rightly judging 
that division of labour could effect uniformly high results, 


against which the versatility of a single individual, however 


highly gifted, would contend in vain. The superiority of 
this new method was so manifest, that all the first-class Bible 
Cyclopedias which have since appeared have been compelled 
to adopt it ; hence it need scarcely be added that it has not 
been modified in the third edition of Kitto’s great work now 
under review. 

When one projecting a Bible Cyclopadia has had strength 
of mind enough to forbear all hankering after the proud 
position of author, and rest contented with the humbler one 
of editor, some very delicate practical details demand im- 
mediate settlement. Were it a material edifice he was 
about to erect, he would simply look out for the most skilled 
workmen in the several building trades, whoever they might 
happen to be. And, speaking broadly, the projector of a 
Biblical Cyclopedia must do the same. Yet there are 
specialties in the latter casé. The cyclopedia is designed 
to find its way into many parsonages and manses, where it 
is sure to tell powerfully on the mental and moral wellbeing 
of those who must by their very position in large measure 
be the spiritual guides of the community. It will be read, 
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besides, by heads of schools and colleges; by thoughtful 
laymen of various professions; al:o by young men, just 
finishing their university career, whose minds, as yet but 
partially developed, feel a powerful attraction to everything 
novel, and are a trifle too impatient of what is generally 
accepted upon earth. Must one in these circumstances 
simply ask the ablest man in any department of theological 
investigation to state his views, offering the columns of the 
Cyciopedia as a vehicle for giving them currency? If so, 
then it follows that, had a Kitto, a Smith, and a Fairbairn 
lived a little more than three centuries ago, and issued each 
a Bible Dictionary on the principle now under consideration, 
reader3 might perhaps have found in one of their works an 
article on JustiFicaTIon BY F'a1TH, able and evangelical, though 
shewing a manifest animus against the Papacy, signed with 
the initials M, L., only a few pages after one on JEsvITISM, 
by I. L., in which the Papacy was fiercely defended, and 
every missile, legitimate and illegitimate, flung at the head 
of the distinguished contributor, whose article was to appear 
only a few pages later in the work. Though it might be 
true, after a fashion, as had been said, that to Luther God 
had eternally opposed Loyola, yet after all it might be 
doubted whether a quiet theological Cyclopedia was the 
proper arena for them to fight out their quarrel. Something 
similar to this, no doubt, is done in the great scientific 
societies. A person, we should suppose, might read a paper 
in the Astronomical against the Copernican system, with 
this important proviso, however, that he was so thoroughly 
versed in the science of the heavens, that it might prima 
facie be assumed that it was not to an effusion of conceited 
ignorance that the distinguished audience were expected 
emg to listen, but at worst to the aberrations of a 

ighly-gifted and accomplished mind. The arrangement, 
however, securing perfect liberty, which is the only one 
adapted for the great scientific societies, is found totally 
inapplicable to the case of cabinet ministers, associated 
together for the government of a ‘country. It is deemed 
essential to success that only those should be invited to enter 
the cabinet who agree together in regard to the general 
principles on which the nation should be ruled. We think 
that when one projects a Bible Cyclopedia, and asks others 
to join him in the undertaking, he does not so much re- 
semble the president of a scientific society as he does the 
premier of a parliament, and that he should take into his 
councils only those who, on fuidamental points, agree with 
himself in belief. In matters of subordinate importance, the 
greatest latitude should be allowed. 
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If the view now expressed be correct, then we cannot but 
think that Kitto was not thoroughly successful in the com- 
position of his cabinet. As is well known, men differing in 
their theological opinions as widely as Lord mir | and Mr 
Bright do in their political views, were summoned to unite 
in lending him their aid, and responded to the call. Thus, 
while Pye Smith wrote of Scripture in a spirit tremulously 
reverential, Francis Newman exposed with manifest zest the 
delinquencies of David, and denounced ‘the chronicler” for 
his exaggerated numbers; while Baden Powell gave forth, 
though in milder language than that which he occasionally 
used, those scriptural views on sundry points of importance, 
with which theologians are now generally familiar. Some 
of Kitto’s coadjutors of doubtful orthodoxy had not indeed 
fully developed their rationalistic views at the time when 
they aided him, but were in the position of those shooting 
stars, during the night of splendour, which stood for a few 
moments motionless in the constellation Leo, before winging 
their meteoric flight across the sky. But giving to this 
consideration its full weight, it still is true that though the 
Kitto administration might be, what is politically termed, 
‘*@ ministry of all the talents,” still, to a certain extent, it 
bore an ominous resemblance to what the Scripture would 
describe as a house divided against itself. 

Kitto himself undertook to revise his Cyclopedia for a 
second edition, but his death cut the work short before it 
had proceeded any considerable length. Then the present 
editor, Dr Lindsay Alexander, was invited to do what was 
requisite in the case; but he being otherwise occupied, the 
duty was devolved on the Rev. Dr Burgess, the same who 
for some time edited the well known “Journal of Sacred 
Literature.” As, however, it was thought unnecessary, at 
that comparatively early period, to recast the stereotype 
plates, the changes which it was possible to introduce were 
of course very limited. 

When a third edition was called for, Dr Lindsay Alexander 
was again invited to undertake the duties of editor. He 
very judiciously made it a condition of his accepting office, 
that the old stereotype plates should be abandoned, and 
unlimited scope given for the introduction of such changes 
and improvements as would anew bring the work up to the 
level reached by biblical science. It is very creditable to 
the enterprise of Messrs Black and Co., that they should 
have consented to a we pee necessarily involving heavy 
pecuniary sacrifice; and it would give us heartfelt sorrow, 
were they not to be ultimately repaid for their spirited 
conduct. 
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As has been stated, the differences between the first and 
second editions are comparatively slight; all then that will 
be necessary for us to do will be to compare the two 
extremes together; in other words, to indicate in what 
respects the third edition varies from the first. 

It needs but a glance to ascertain that the two differ in 
bulk. The first edition, as is well known, is in two volumes. 
The first of these has 884 pages, and the second 994. The 
third edition, that now under review, is in three volumes, 
the first containing pp. 872, the second 878, and the third 
1184. Besides this, the pages in the third edition are a 
trifle larger than before, affording space for slightly more 
conspicuous type, and in some cases for woodeuts, not quite 
so circumscribed. The illustrations, too, have been con- 
siderably increased in number. 

In investigating the changes not at once obvious to the 
eye, we have made it a matter of duty to read over (though 
at times hurriedly) all the new articles in the Cyclopedia, 
glancing at the same time at those which they were intended 
to displace. As the result of the inquiry, we have much 
pleasure in expressing unqualified approbation of the manner 
in which the editor and his coadjutors have executed their 
difficult and responsible task. How well merited is this 
commendation will at once be apparent, after we have 
examined in detail the alterations which have been intro- 
duced in this third edition of the cyclopedia. The subject 
will best be contemplated under what a preacher would call 
three heads of a discourse: 1st, The articles which in the 
main continue unchanged; 2d, Those which have been 
materially altered, or have been absolutely re-written, either 
by their original authors or by others; and, 8d, Those now 
for the first time introduced, because the Cyclopedia has 
been made to include departments of inquiry entirely ex- 
cluded in former editions. Or, to be brief, our design is 
to treat, Ist, of the unchanged portions; 2d, of the portions 
changed ; and, 3d, of those now for the first time superadded. 

It needed very little shrewdness to conjecture that, among 
the unaltered parts, would be found the dissertations on 
Bible Botany, by the late Professor J. F. Royle. The sub- 
ject on which he wrote, as is well known, involves much 
difficulty. Two great epochs are to be noted in its history : 
the first characterised by almost exclusive dependence on 
philology as the instrument of investigation ; the second, in 
which, while philology was in no way discarded, careful 
inquiry was made with respect to the plants occurring in 
Palestine and the neighbouring countries. It would seem 
as if this second era had culminated in the appearance of 
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Dr Forbes Royle, whose enlightened and laborious researches 
on the subject before us often enabled him to speak with 
convincing power, while others gave forth hesitating utter- 
ances, or even confessed utter inability to express an opinion 
at all. There accordingly his articles stand in their gran- 
deur, a memorial of their author, whose name they are 
likely to carry down the stream of time for a yet very 
lengthened period. 

A much easier task than that undertaken by Royle fell to 
the lot of Colonel Hamilton Smith, who treated of Bible 
Zoology in the former editions; consequently there would 
not have been the same amount of sacrilege in displaci 
his articles from the new edition of the Cyclopedia. But 
they were still the productions of a real naturalist, and had 
in consequence many of the elements of permanence. They 
are therefore in large measure retained, though occasionally 
a few paragraphs are omitted, or a few superadded from 
the pen of Dr Alexander. 

It is a perfectly trite remark, that oriental manners and. 
customs are unchanging; and yet it requires one to reside 
for a period in the east before he can estimate the full force 
of the observation. The sojourner or dweller in oriental 
lands lives, moves, and has his being, amid scenes like those 
described in Old Testament history; and a perfect flood of 
light is thrown on Scripture, if one simply describe what he 
daily sees of society in the locality in which he may reside. 
If his delineation be correct and graphic, it will not lose 
interest like yesterday’s newspaper, but will, on the contrary, 
possess a permanent value. No one has photographed better 
than Kitto those unchanging features of oriental life of which 
we have spoken; and while many of the geographical, and 
some of the theological, subjects on which he briefly wrote, 
are now treated with greater fulness by other pens, his 
descriptions of eastern manners and customs almost all 
remain intact. 

So also do such elaborate articles as that of Hengstenberg 
on Isaiah. Alas! Hebrew study is not yet in such a state 
in this country as to make it easy to obtain a person qualified 
to improve upon the careful workmanship of the Berlin pro- 
fessor. It is unnecessary to pursue this part of the subject 
further, the foregoing ‘enimaien will afford some idea what 
portions of the Cyclopedia remain unchanged. 

Toturn next to the altered portions. We commence as 
before with natural science, and then rise to man. The 
article Creation, in the first edition of the Cyclopedia, was 
penned by Baden Powell. It was written with a moderation 
of language, and a courtesy towards opponents, which he 
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did not always manifest. He professedly recognises the 
authority of Scripture, but feels that he would be unable to 
retain his faith, in at least parts of it, unimpaired, unless he 
were permitted to regard the first chapter of Genesis as not 
historic but poetic. This produetion is omitted in the third 
edition, and in lieu of it is a long and elaborate one by 
Dominic M‘Causland, Q.C., LL.D., who states the result of 
his investigations as follows :—‘‘ The harmony thus found 
to exist between the records of science and the records of 
the Bible, separated as they have been by centuries of dark- 
ness from each other, is highly instructive, and can only be 
accounted for by referring both to the same omniscient and 
omnipotent Author—the one and only source of everlasting 
truth.” Dernvuas, like Creation, is subscribed with the same 
ominous initials, B. P. He writes, however, cautiously, 
contending against the universality of the deluge, and com- 
mending Pye Smith, whose view, as is well known, was that 
the great cataclysm submerged the whole of the world then 
occupied by man, but not the uninhabited countries. To 
the uninitiated this appears an impossibility; and even 
Colenso failed to perceive the solution of the difficulty, 
fancying that if Central Asia were to be flooded, the water 
would naturally diffuse itself over other parts of the -globe. 
Geologists, however, who are familiar with the fact that 
subsidences of land sufficient to let in the ocean have been 
common in all bygone time, can see no impossibility in the 
supposition that the deluge may have been caused by such 
a sinking of the land under the feet of the antediluvian 
sinners as ultimately broke up “the fountains of the great 
deep,” and let the whelming waters in. In the third edition 
of the Cyclopedia this view—the only one, we believe, that 
can harmonise the teachings of Scripture and of science on 
the subject—is very ably stated by Mr Geikie of the Geolo- 
gical Survey, in a spirit at once reverential to the Bible and 
true to all ascertained facts in the department of inquiry to 
which he has devoted his life. 

From geology to geography the transition is not great. 
While several travellers of eminent qualifications have within 
the last few years added more or less to our knowledge of 
the Holy Land, two had the happy lot assigned them of 
being the first to throw a flood of light on portions of Pales- 
tine previously unexplored. The first was the Rev. Dr 
Robinson of NewYork. Leaving the Western World to sojourn 
for a season in the land to which the eyes of Christian 
pilgrims so constantly turn their wistful gaze, he had no 
reasonable ground for expecting that his visit would attain 
any measure of celebrity. But as he wandered through the 
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country, once the abode of the chosen people, he discovered 
that the old Hebrew names still clung to many of the in- 
habited and of the ruined villages, modified little more than 
to this extent, that they were now pronounced in the Arabic 
fashion; and droning monks lived for centuries in 
Palestine without ever ascertaining the fact! Robinson was 
not a man to let the great opportunity afforded him pass 
unimproved; and with such eagle-eyed keenness did he 
survey the country, and with such patient research did he 
study his Hebrew Bible, that even when his first journey 
was over, he had left little more than gleanings for his suc- 
cessors. But Robinson’s researches were in large measure 
confined to the region west of the Jordan. East of that 
most celebrated of rivers all was a nearly untrodden field. 
It was given to Professor J. Leslie Porter, then a missionary 
in Syria, now Professor of Sacred Literature in the Assem- 
bly’s College at Belfast, to enter on the unexplored region ; 
and startling indeed were the discoveries made. All over 
Bashan, the old kingdom of Og, lay towns with houses of - 
solid basalt, furnished with doors of the same ponderous 
material, almost as black as Erebus, and as indestructible 
as those granite forts in the Baltic that defied us during the 
Russian war, or if this is speaking too pointedly, strong 
enough at least to have resisted the wear and tear of un- 
told centuries, and to look to-day fresh as when they were 
firstinhabited by man. It was not simply to Bashan and its 
on cities that Professor Porter confined his attention : 
uring the years he had his head-quarters at Damascus, he 
lost no opportunity of picking up information regarding 
Palestine west of the Jordan, and “‘ Murray’s Handbook for 
Syria and Palestine,” of which Professor Porter was the 
author, quite brings those countries, in imagination at least, 
within the European pale, as lands which ordinary holiday 
travellers may be expected, and should be encouraged, to 
visit. Nearly all the articles on Palestine and the adjacent 
countries have proceeded from the pen of Professor Porter, 
and are in every way worthy of his reputation. His article 
Patestine, extending to upwards of twenty-seven pages in 
length, is itself a volume. The article JeRusaLem is in two 
arts by different authors: Part I., entitled Name and 

Histo , by the Rev. Montague Hawtrey; and Part IL., 
termed Topography, partly by Kitto, partly by the Rev. Dr 
Thomson of New York. 

The lands of the Bible take in not only Canaan itself, but 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, and all the other regions with 
which the chosen people had to do. To write with effect of 
the new discoveries in the countries just mentioned, one 
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must either live in London, or have made a long sojourn 
there, for the purpose of carefully examining the sculptures 
and other objects of antiquarian interest brought home by 
Layard, the Egyptologists, and others, which now occupy a 
place in the British Museum. If he have himself also been 
an eastern traveller, this will of course superadd a fresh 
qualification for his work. The article Eeypr in the first 
edition of the Cyclopedia was from the pen of Dr Beard, 
and was well done; but it will not bear comparison with 
that by Stanley Leathes which has displaced it. Mr Leathes’s 
elaborate production extends to more than fourteen pages of 
the Cyclopedia, and gives a very clear idea of what is 
known from Manetho’s lists and from the still extant monu- 
ments of the successive dynasties of kings that bore sway in 
the valley of the Nile. It is interesting to note at how 
many points Egyptian history becomes involved with that 
of Palestine. To take but one instance out of many, it is 
stated regarding Rameses I., ‘‘ with whom commenced the 
nineteenth dynasty, about B.c. 1324, and whose tomb still 
exists at the side of Thebes,” that ‘‘ he conquered the Hheta 
or Hittites, and took their stronghold Ketesh, now held to 
be Emesa, on or near the Orontes.” 

It was the hard lot of him who wrote the article Neveu 
in the first edition of the Cyclopedia, to give his production 
to the world in the year 1847, before the magnitude and 
importance of the discoveries made there by Botta and 
Layard had been appreciated in Europe and America. 
Hence he makes not the smallest allusion to them ; and his 
article is as hopelessly behind the age as if two hundred in- 
stead of twenty years had elapsed since its publication. In 
the present edition Mr Stanley Leathes has treated the 
subjects Nineven and Assyria with full reference to the 
recent discoveries. To what an extent the history of the 
Assyrian empire is being reconstructed will be apparent by 
the long list of Assyrian kings, whose names have of late 
become known. They are taken from the article Assyria. 


First Emprre. 


Bel-lush ; circiter, B.c. 1273. 
Pudil. 
Tva-lush. 
Shalma-bar. 
Nin-pala-kura. 
-, ( Asshur-dapal-il. 
Fy Mutaggil-nebu. 
<3 3 Asshur-rish-ili, 
zt Tiglath-Pileser I. 
ty \ Asshur-bani-pal I. 
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Asshur-adan-akhi. 
Asshur-danin-il. 
Iva-lush II. 
Tiglathi-nin. 
Asshur-dani-pal. 
Shalmanu-bar. 
Shamas-iva. 
Tva-lush III, 


Sreconp Empire. 


Tiglath-Pileser II., B.c. 747? 
Shalmaneser. 


Hereditary. 


Sargon. 
Sennacherib. 
Esar-haddon. 
Asshur-bani-pal IT. 
Asshur-emit-ili. 
Saracus? B.c. 625. 


The new knowledge that has, within the last few years, 
been acquired regarding ner made it necessary that the 
notice on the subject originally given should be replaced by 
another. This accordingly has been done by Mr Leathes. 

Only less valuable than the sculptures and arrow-headed 
inscriptions on bricks, which have thrown so much light on 
Assyrian and Babylonian archeology, are the coins belonging 
to the Jews and other nations, contained in the British 
Museum, or in private collections. The standard work on 
the subject is that by Mr Frederick W. Madden, of the 
British Museum, a book which should be carefully studied 
by the biblical student. We remember some time ago a 
letter appearing in the Times newspaper, complaining that 
no Jewish coins had ever been met with, its author being all 
the while unaware that sufficient coins to furnish forth a 
volume of respectable size had been discovered, and might 
be seen figured and described in Mr Madden’s volume. All 
the articles in the Cyclopedia bearing on the coinage of the 
Jews, or on the subject of money generally, are by Mr 
Madden, and must necessarily carry great authority with all 
who know his high reputation in this department of inquiry. 
On the interesting subject of the Jewish coinage, Mr Madden 
departs from the opinions of De Sauley (we wonder whether 
any opinion of his has met with general acceptance), and 
following, as he states, Bayer, Eckhel, Cavedoni, and others, 
believes that the Jewish coinage commenced under Simon 
Maccabeus. Once begun, it ran on through the reigns of 
the remaining Asmonzan princes, as -well as those of the 
Idumean dynasty, quite to the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
finally re-appearing for a short time during the abortive 
rebellion of Barcochab. As the reigns of the Herods admit 
of considerable illustration from numismatology, it naturally 
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devolved on Mr Madden to undertake that subject, and he 
has done his work well. In place of the former defective 
notice of the very interesting epoch now mentioned, there 
appears an elaborate dissertation, extending to about six 
pages, all well worthy of the reader’s careful study. Roman 
Ewprre, and various other articles, are from the same pen. 

One of the writers who has treated of historic subjects is 
Rev. Henry Browne, Vicar of Pevensey. To him we are 
indebted for an elaborate and valuable dissertation on 
Curonotocy. Darius and other articles are also his. 
Francis Newman’s Israr., Kinepom or, and Jupan, Kinepom 
or, are retained. The Suemiric Laneuaces are largely 
treated of by Emanuel Deutsch, of the British Museum, and 
the Greex Lanevace (Biblical) by Dr Donaldson, both in the 
most satisfactory manner. We wish, however, that the latter 
had been extended to a greater length. 

None who have not made the experiment can at all be 
aware how greatly a residence in the vicinity of the British 
Museum can assist one in any department of human inquiry. 
It is not merely that there is access to the splendid library, 
without a farthing’s expense, from year’s end to year’s end; it 
is that one can examine the treasures of the Museum itself, 
so far as these bear on the subject of his investigation; 
while, if he ask it, assistance will be rendered him in the 
kindest manner by men of national or world-wide reputa- 
tion in his special study. While these advantages are to a 
certain extent within the power of even the humblest student, 
none reap them in so large a measure as the officers of the 
Museum itself; and it was judicious in the editor of the 
Cyclopedia to seek aid from the quarter now indicated. 
We have spoken already of Mr Madden’s and Mr Deutsch’s 
communications ; those of another gentleman belonging to 
the Museum now claim notice,—Mr Reginald Stuart Poole. 
One of the several subjects he takes up is that of the 
Hirtires, whose history is so largely illustrated by the 
Egyptian monuments, that one is lost in astonishment at 
the amount of new light thrown on it from that source, and 
the confirmation thus obtained of Old Testament Scripture. 
Astronomy and various other topics are also from Mr Poole’s 

n. 
Advancing from physical to metaphysical science, we are 

laced under the guidance of Henry Longueville Mansel, 
B.D. Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy at Oxford, the well known author of one of the 
Bampton Lectures. His subjects are miracles, and the 
Greek philosophy, both well adapted to give scope for his 
powers. On the all important subject of Christian evi- 
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dence, Dr Mansel, in his article entitled Mrractzs, thus 
speaks :-— 


“The abstract argument is the stronghold of scepticism, and to 
deal with it at all, itis necessary to meet it on its own ground. On 
the other hand, the strength of the Christian argument rests mainly 
on the special contents of the gospel-narrative, particularly as regards 
the character of the Saviour pourtrayed in it, and the distinctive 
nature of his miracles, as connected with his character, and on the 
subsequent history of the Christian church. It is far easier to talk in 
general terms about the laws of nature, and the impossibility of their 
violation, than to go through the actual contents of the gospels in 
detail, and shew how it is possible that such a narrative could have 
been written, and how the events described in it could have influenced, 
as they have, the subsequent history of the world, on any other sup- 
position than that of its being a true narrative of real events. And, 
accordingly, we find that, while the several attacks on the gospel 
miracles, in particular, with whatever ability they have been conducted, 
and whatever temporary popularity they may have obtained, seem 
universally destined to a speedy extinction, beyond the possibility of 
revival ; the general @ priori objection still retains its hold on men’s 
minds, and is revived from time to time, after repeated refutations, as 
often as the changing aspects of scientific progress appear to offer the 
opportunity of a plausible disguise of an old sophism in new drapery. 
The miuute criticisms of Woolston and Paulus, on the details of the 
gospel history, are utterly dead and buried out of sight ; and those of 
Strauss shew plain indications of being doomed to the same’ fate, 
though supported for a while by a spurious alliance with a popular 
philosophy. And the failure which is manifest in such writers, even 
while they confine themselves to the merely negative task of criticising 
the gospel narrative, becomes still more conspicuous when they pro- 
ceed to account for the origin of Christianity by positive theories of 
their own. The naturalistic theory of Paulus breaks down under the 
sheer weight of its own accumulation of cumbrous and awkward explana- 
tions; while the mythical hypothesis of Strauss is found guilty of the 
logical absurdity of deducing the premise from the conclusion. It 
assumes that men invented an imaginary life of Jesus, because they 
believed him to be the Messiah, when the very supposition that the 
life is imaginary, leaves the belief in the Messiahship unexplained and 
inexplicable. On the other hand, the 2 priori reasonings of Spinoza 
and Hume exhibit a vitality which is certainly not due to their logical 
conclusiveness, but which has enabled them, in various disguises, to 
perplex the intellects and unsettle the faith of a different generation 
from that for which they were first written.” 


On this it may be remarked that, in our view, @ priori 
reasoning is by its very nature more liable to error than the 
more humble @ posteriori method of argumentation. 

Advancing from metaphysics to theology, and from the 
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outworks of revelation to revelation itself, the subject of 
Judaism claims a brief notice. It has been said that, 
thoroughly to understand a system, one requires to have 
been a believer in it for a certain period, and afterwards to 
have abandoned it for some other faith. We accept this 
opinion as correct; and if it be so, then the person best 
fitted to write on Judaism, i in a Biblical Cyclopedia, must 
be a convert from that religion to Christianity. Such also 
has evidently been the view entertained by the present editor 
of Kitto; and in the Rev Dr Ginsburg of Liverpool, a con- 
verted Israelite, he has obtained a coadjutor eminently 
qualified to do the work required. Perhaps 150 articles 
proceed from the pen of this accomplished student of scrip- 
ture. These, as we have heard from the very best authority, 
occupied him no less than seven years, though he had no 
settled ministerial charge or other occupation to divide his 
energies, but had his whole time at his disposal for the work. 
They are consequently most elaborate and valuable disserta- 
tions, which we venture to predict will no more be superseded 
in future editions of Kitto, than Royle’s botanical notices 
have been in those that are past. If any one think this 
commendation too unqualified, let him turn to the article 
MarriaceE, which extends to about fifteen pages of the Cyclo- 
pedia, or to PuarisEes, or Sappucezs, or to the several 
Festiva.s, or any one of a host of other articles. It is difficult 
to make extracts; take however the following on the post- 
exile festivals, as an illustration of the careful citation of 
authorities which everywhere appears in Dr Ginsburg’s 
writings :-— 

“TI. Post-Exite Festrvats. 

‘*1. Character and order of these Festivals.—All the festivals which 
were instituted from the Babylonish captivity to the advent of Christ 
are annual. In treating therefore upon these, no classification is neces- 
sary beyond enumerating them according to the regular order of the 
months. 

‘i, The feast of Acra, which was instituted by Simon Maccabens, 
141 B.c., to be celebrated on the 23d of the second month (YS), in 
commemoration of the capture and the purifying of Acra, and the 
expulsion of the Hellenists from Jerusalem (comp. i., Maccab. xiii. 
50-52). 

ar The Feast of Wood Carrying (D°SYN {3D ; 4 réw Evropopray 
*Eoerm), which has been celebrated on the 15th of the fifth month 
(aKa "WY NWPN) ever since the return from the Babylonish captivity 
(comp. Neh. x. 85; Joseph. Bell Jud. ii. 176; Megillath Taanith, 
c. v. p. 82; Mishna, Taanith, iv. 8 a). 

ni. T he Feast of Water-drawing (TINY MINN_Y), which was 
held on the 22d of the seventh month (WN), the last day of the Feast 
of Tabernacles (comp. John vii. 87; Mishna, Sucea iv. 9, y. 1-8). 
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“tiv. The Feast of Dedication (T3130; rd tyxaina), which was 
instituted by Judas Maccabeus, z.c. 164, in commemoration of the 
purification of the Temple, and is celebrated eight days, commencing 
on the 25th of the eighth month (903) (comp. 1 Maceab. iv. 52-59 ; 
John x. 22; Mishna, Taanith, ii. 10; Noed Katon, iii. 9; Joseph. 
Antiq. xii.7°7 ; Contr. Apion. ii. 89). 

“vy. The Feast of Nicanor, instituted by Judas Maccabeus, to be 
celebrated on the 13th of the twelfth month (778), in commemoration 
of the victory obtained,over Nicanor (comp. 1 Maccab. vii. 49 ; Joseph. 
Antiq. xii. 10, 5; Megillath Taanith, xii.; Jerusalem Taanith, ii. 18 ; 
Josippon ben Gorion, iii. 22, p. 244, ed Breith). 

“vi. The Feast of Purim (DB), which was instituted by Mordecai, 
to be celebrated on the 14th of the twelfth month (18), in commemor- 
ation of the deliverance of the Jews from the destruction planned by 
Haman (comp. Esther iii. 7, ix. 24, sq. ; 2 Maccab. xv. 36). 

“2. Observance of these Festivals.—Three out of these six festivals, 
viz., the Feast of Wood Carrying, of Dedication, and of Purim, have 
continued to be observed among the Jews, with some modifications, 
however, which are duly noticed in the separate articles treating upon 
these festivals. It only remains to be added, that several more 
festivals were instituted in the Maccabean period, which, owing to 
their unimportance and short existence, must be passed over.” 


His views with regard to the Pharisees and Sadducees in 
some respects differ from those commonly entertained. It 
would be impossible to make all clear without more copious 
extracts than our narrow limits afford, a paragraph or two 
on the subject may however be presented. 

In the article PHariszes, Dr Ginsburg says :-— 


‘To state the doctrines and statutes of the Pharisees is to give a 
history of orthodox Judaism, since Pharisaism was after the return 
from the Babylonish captivity, and is to the present day, the national 
faith of the orthodox Jews, developing itself with, and adapting itself 
to, the ever-shifting circumstances of the nation. Of the two other 
sects, viz., the Essenes and the Sadducees, the former represented 
simply an intensified form of Pharisaism (Essenes), whilst the latter 
were a very small minority. The Pharisees, as the erudite Geiger 
has conclusively shewn, were the democratic party, the true represen- 
tatives of the people, whose high vocation they endeavoured to develop, 
by making them to realise, both in their practices and lives, that God 
has given to all alike the kingdom, priesthood, and holiness (2 Maccab. 
ii. 17); in opposition to the small cast of the priestly aristocracy of 
Sadducees, who set the highest value on their spiritual office, and 
who, by virtue of their hereditary rights, tried to arrogate everything 
to themselves, and manifested little sympathy with the people at large. 
Hence the Pharisaic enactments were such as to make the people 
realise that they were a people of priests, a holy nation; that by 
becoming a diligent student of the law, and by preparing one’s self 
for the office of a Rabbi or teacher, every such person, though not 
literally of the priestly cast, may be a priest in spirit, and occupy 
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quite as important and useful a position as if he were actually of the 
Aaronic order, and even arrange his mode of life according to the 
example of those who minister in holy things. Thus the very name 
PD, iraseiz, which in olden times denotes a priestly fraternity (Hos. 
iv. 17; vi. 9), and was so used by the Jews on the Maccabean coins 
(D'17" 13M), was adapted by the Pharisees for their lay association. 


So also in the article SanpucrEs :— 

‘‘To apprehend duly the doctrine and practices of this sect, it 
must be borne in mind that the Sadducees were the aristocratic and 
conservative priestly party, who clung to their ancient prerogatives, 
and resisted every innovation which the ever-shifting circumstances 
of the commonwealth demanded ; whilst their opponents, the Phari- 
sees, were the liberals, the representatives of the people—their 
principle being so to develop and modify the Mosaic law as to adapt 
it to the requirements of the time, and to make the people at large 
realise that they were a people of priests, a holy nation | Pharisees}. 
Thus standing immovably upon the ancient basis, the Sadducees 
whose differences were at first chiefly political, afterwards extended 
those differences to doctrinal, legal, and ritual questions.” 


But to proceed. In the first edition, the article Penta- 
TEUCH, which was from the pen of Havernick, scarcely 
reached three pages in length. Its substitute, by the Rev. 
Edward Garbett of Surbiton, extends to about thirteen. It 
is a powerful defence of the Mosaic authorship, and the in- 
spiration of this oldest portion of scripture against recent 
assaults. On the separate books of the Pentateuch, Haver- 
nick’s articles are still retained. That on Josnua, appar- 
ently from Kitto’s pen, has given place to one by the editor. 
Jupees also, seemingly Kitto’s at first, is now by Dr Johann 
von Horn. Ruts is still by Dr G. Baur of the University 
of Giessen. Most of the other historic books are as they 
were, the only exception being that in place of Dr Biallo- 
blotzky’s notice of Ezra, there is one by Dr Samuel David- 
son; in the room of Dr Wright’s article on Estuer, there is 
one from the editorial pen, while the apocryphal additions 
to the last-named canonical book are not now treated by 
Dr Wright, but by Dr Ginsburg. In regard to the poetical 
books, the new articles are one by Rev. Edmund Venables 
on Proverbs, and others by Dr Ginsburg on Ecclesiastes and 
the Song of Solomon. Of the prophetical books, that of 
Lamentations is now treated of by Emanuel Deutsch of the 
British Museum, while Dr Ginsburg takes up the pretended 
epistle of Jeremiah and the apocryphal additions to Daniel. 
The only other changes are, that Osapian and Nanvum are 
— from the editorial pen, and Matacui from that of Mr 

eutsch. 


Turning next to the New Testament, we find that Tholuck’s. 
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articles on the first three gospels are superseded by others 
from the pen of Edmund Venables of Bonchurch, while that 
on the fourth gives place to one from the editor. Tholuck 
is still allowed to speak on the Epistle to the Romans. All 
the other epistles of Paul, and that to the Hzsrews, as be- 
fore occupy the attention of the editor himself ; as now also 
do those of Jonn and Jupz, while Dr Eadie takes those of 
James and Peter. 

Advancing to the contents of the inspired record, the 
following extract from the elaborate article Jesus Cunist, 
by Dr Peter Holmes of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, is of no 
slight interest, as helping to remove a difficulty long felt in 
regard to a statement made by one of the sacred writers. 
il relates to the census under Cyrenius, and is to this 
effect :— 


‘* In addition to the arguments and authorities in vindication of St 
Luke’s statement of the census of Cyrenius, which are adduced under 
Cyrenivus, we would here by way of supplement quote from Mr Meri- 
vale, Roman Empire, iv. 457, note, an important observation :— 
‘A remarkable light has recently been thrown upon this point,’ [i.¢., 
the supposed error of the Evangelist in making the birth of Christ 
contemporary with the rule of Cyrenius], ‘ by the demonstration, as it 
seems to me, of Augustus Zumpt, in his vol. ii. of Commentationes 
Epigraphica, that Quirinus (the Cyrenius of St Luke) was governor 
of Syria for the first time from the close of a.v.c. 750 [B.c. 4] to 758 
{B.c. 1}. Accordingly, the enumeration begun or appointed undér 
his predecessor Varus, and before the death of Herod, was com- 
pleted after that event under Quirinus.’ Mr Merivale finds in this a 
confirmation of the date of our Lord’s birth [a.v.c. 750], which we 
have quoted in a former note from Wieseler and Bp. Ellicott. 
Cyrenius was ‘ governor’ twice, and held two amoygapd. St Luke 
seems to refer to both, to the first in Luke ii. 2, and to the second 
and more important one in Acts v. 87. The evangelist is thus found 
to be minutely accurate, instead of being open to the censure which 
arose from a want of a full knowledge of the case.” 


Much careful writing throughout the Cyclopedia proceeds 
from Dr Holmes. 

The article ‘‘ Sassatu, Lord’s Day,” is by the well known 
Henry Rogers. We take from it the following extract re- 
lating to a point of some interest :— 


‘* But for all these infinite follies of the doting Rabbis (which have 
often given unfounded notions of the genuine Jewish Sabbath to our 
modern Protestant Christians), the Bible is no more responsible than 
is the sermon on the Mount for the casuistry of the Jesuits. We 
are rejoiced to see, since this present article was written for the press, 
indications that the Jews themselves are entering a vigorous and most 
just protest as well against the fond conceits of their own rabbis, as 
against the extravagant calumnies of their Protestant adversaries, 
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whose perpetually iterated representations of the ‘ moroseness and 
bondage of the Jewish Sabbath ’ have no foundation in the Old Testa- 
ment. In a spirited article in the ‘ Jewish Chronicle,’ the Christians 
who are perpetually exclaiming, ‘Not Judaism but Christianity,’ are 
fairly challenged to shew, not from rabbinical glosses, but from the 
sacred books, that their charges against the Mosaic Sabbath are 
founded in truth” - 


Many of the more purely theological articles, such as those 
on God, Baptism, Covenant, Type, &c., are from the pen of 
the editor. From the last of these we take the paragraph 
explaining the relation of type to allegory :— 

*** An allegory,’ says Bishop Marsh, ‘according to its original and 
proper meaning, denotes a representation of one thing which is in- 
tended to excite the representation of another thing.’ Adopting this 
as a just explanation, it is obvious that type and allegory are closely 
allied. In both there is an original representation which has a mean- 
ing of its own, and there is the use of that for the purpose of calling 
up to the mind the conception of another thing analogous to the former. 
The two, however, are very distinct. They differ in two respects,— 
the one is, that the subject of an allegory is a mere historic event 
oceurring in the ordinary course of things, whereas a type is an act or 
institute expressly appointed by God to teach some important truth ; 
the other is, that the allegorical sense is a fictitious meaning put upon 
a narrative for the sake of illustrating something else; whereas the 
explanation of a type is its true and only meaning, and is adduced only 
for the sake of unfolding that meaning. Thus Paul, in order to ex- 
plain the doctrine of the covenants, allegorises the anecdote of Sarai 
and Hagar recorded by Moses, making Sarai represent the Abrahamic 
or new or everlasting covenant, and Hagar the Sinaitic or old covenant 
(Gal. iv. 24,25). In the same way he allegorises the fact of the water 
from the rock following the Israelites through the wilderness, speaking 
of it as representing Christ in the blessings he confers upon his church 
(1 Cor. x. 4). These allegories (aAAnyogobuenn) are only comparisons 
without the form; and their use is obviously merely to explain one 
thing by another. The radical difference between the exposition of a 
type and an allegorical interpretation of history, is apparent from the 
use which the apostle makes of them respectively. The allegorisings 
are mere illustrations on which, by themselves, nothing is built; 
whereas his typical explanations are all brought forward as forming the 
basis of arguments addressed to those who, admitting the type, were 
thereby pledged to the admission of the truths it embodied.” 


Dr Alexander also takes up the subject of the Canon, and 
that too of the versions of Scripture in Latin, French, and 
German. The extensive researches which he has made 
upon these points have evidently been to him a labour of 
love. In speaking of the formation of the Old Testament 
canon, he says :— 


** Whilst there is abundance of evidence in favour of the divine 
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authority of the New Testament books, taken separately, see fp aero 
perhaps than can be adduced in support of many of those of the Old 
Testament, the history of the formation of the New Testament canon is 
involved in greater obscurity than that of the Old. An ecclesiastical 
tradition ascribes to the Apostle John the work of collecting and 
sanctioning the writings which were worthy of a place in the canon ; 
but this tradition is too late, too unsupported by collateral evidence, 
and too much opposed by certain facts, such as the existence of doubt 
in some of the early churches as to the canonicity of certain books, 
the different arrangement of the books apparent in catalogues of the 
canon still extant, &c., for any weight to be allowed to it. A much 
more probable opinion, and one in which nearly all the modern writers 
who are favourable to the claims of the canon are agreed, is, that each 
of the original churches, especially those of larger size and greater 
ability, collected for itself a complete set of those writings which could 
be proved, by competent testimony, to be the production of inspired 
men, and to have been communicated by them to any of the churches 
as part of the written word of God; so that in this way a great many 
complete collections of the New Testament scriptures come to be 
extant, the uccordance of which with each other, as to the books 
admitted, furnishes irrefragable evidence of the correctness of the 
canon as we now have it.” 


The plan of the Cyclopedia has been so extended in the 
— edition, that now, as has been already stated, it em- 
races subjects formerly excluded. Chief among these are 
rs on ge A universal biography is beyond the power of 
a single individual. In this, as in other departments, ex- 
cellence can be attained only by division of labour. No one 
would take up his time writing an extended memoir of any 
individual unless he possessed a considerable measure of 
admiration for the hero whose deeds he celebrates; and it 
demands writers of various schools of thought and ecclesias- 
tical connection to furnish even such a series of brief bio- 
graphical notices as a Cyclopedia like Kitto’s requires. 
Many pens have accordingly been at work in this de- 
abe The editor has himself written many of the 
iographies. Among his coadjutors, at one pole of religious 
thought, Dr Goold has done justice to old English Puritan 
and Scottish Presbyterian authors, whose services some 
literary men of purely modern proclivities have ignored ; 
while at the other pole, Dr Samuel Davidson makes us 
acquainted with various continental divines, many of them 
rationalistic in their tendencies, but with the leading facts 
of whose lives, even those, who most widely differ from them 
in sentiment, require to be acquainted. Between those two 
extremes lies a very extensive field of biography, on which 
have entered a multitude of writers, Dr John Cairns of 
Berwick, Dr Holmes, Dr Halley, Mr Ryland, Mr Farrar 
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&c., being among the number. Only those members of the 
church find a place whose writings have had an influence on 
Scripture interpretation. Francis Xavier, for instance, has 
not been noticed, inasmuch as he was a man of action 
simply, and took no literary rank in any of the sciences 
bearing on Scripture study. Even the great Luther figures 
not so much in his capacity of reformer as in that of Scrip- 
ture commentator; and while the narrative of his heroic 
exploits occupies but twenty-seven lines, twenty-seven more 
are devoted to the record of his literary labours. The brief 
biographies, now for the first time introduced into this 
Cyclopedia, will be found very useful to the biblical student. 
How often does one. engaged in writing find himself at a 
stand still for want of a date, and lose time, if not even 
patience, in turning over volume after volume in hope of 
obtaining it! How comfortable, on the contrary, is it to 
one who has thus been tried to have a book, like that under 
review, beside him, containing numbers of biographies all 
studded with dates on whose accuracy hs can depend ! 

One department, closely connected with that before us, 
claims a separate notice, from its novelty and from the 
special value that it possesses to the biblical student—we 
refer to Dr Ginsburg’s elaborate notices of the very numer- 
ous Jewish commentators, and biblical scholars generally, 
who flourished in the middle ages, and indeed, at every 
period of the church’s history. For instance, we have ex- 
tended memoirs of Gamaliel 1. and Gamaliel II., the former 
the distinguished preceptor of the Apostle Paul. Two short 
extracts from the notice of this distinguished teacher cannot 
fail to prove interesting. 


“Gamaliel I. (Sybinx, Tamara, i.e., the gift or benefit of God), 
son of Simon, grandson of Hillel, of the royal family of David, and the 
celebrated teacher of the Apostle Paul (Acts xxii. 8). He was called 
Gamaliel the elder (1pm Spa), to distinguish him from his grandson 
Gamaliel II., and became president of the Sanhedrim (x *w3), a.p. 80, 
which shews that he must at least have been born in the first year of 
the Christian era, since he could hardly have succeeded to so eminent 
and responsible a position under thirty years of age.” 


Again, after speaking of his intellectual endowments, 


‘**No wonder that he was the first who was honoured by his brethren 
with the title of Rabban (}35) i.e., our master, which henceforth be- 
came the appellation of all the presidents (n>), and that the national 
homage was expressed in the hyperbolical saying, ‘ With the death of 
Gamaliel the reverence for the Jaw ceased, and purity and abstinence 
(Pharisaism) died away’ (Mishna, sota, ix. 15). Gamaliel died about 
50 4.p. That he was a secret believer in Jesus, and was openly 
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baptised before his death by St Peter and St Paul is now regarded as 
fabulous by all writers who are acquainted with Jewish history (comp. 
Philo, Codew Apocryphus Novi Test., Lipsia, 1882, p. 501, and the 
elaborate footnote ; Neander, History of the Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church, ed. Bohn, vol. i. p. 46, ff). 


But we must draw to a close. The value to Scripture 
students of a first-class biblical Cyclopedia such as Kitto’s, 
Smith’s, or Fairbairn’s, can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Take for instance the elaborate work now under review. It 
professes, we have no doubt correctly, to comprise more 
than five thousand articles: in other words, it really con- 
stitutes a theological library of five thousand volumes and 
more. True, some of these are very brief; but if this is in 
one respect a disadvantage, it, on the other hand, has 
several great merits. It enables a student to buy the whole 
series of treatises for a fraction of the money which would 
be required to purchase a library of the bulky kind. It also 
permits of his packing his acquisition into small compass, 
and carrying it about with him as he moves from place to 
place. Once again, as the several treatises appear simul- 
taneously, every department of knowledge may be brought 
almost quite up to the age; whereas, in a library of ordinary 
character, there are sure to be books full of obsolete error, 
which bear the same relation to works of value that weeds 
do to the cultivated plants in a garden. It is unnecessary 
to pursue the comparison further. Suffice it, in conclusion, 
to add, that this third edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia is in 
large measure a new work, perhaps three-fourths of the 
articles being now for the first time given to the world. 
So uniform is the standard of excellence maintained by the 
several writers, that, in singling out the productions of some 
for special mention, we fear we have unintentionally ac- 
corded less than justice to those passed by. The work as a 
whole is creditable to the age and country in which it has 
been produced ; nor will it become antiquated till a sufficient 
number of yun shall have elapsed to permit the theological 
sciences of which it treats to make a new advance, and 
leave behind the goal which at the present moment they 
have done no more than just managed to reach. R. H. 
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Art. VIII.—Jnterpretation of the Psalms. 


“ Psalterium Messianicum Davidis Regis et Prophete.’ By J. N. Coue- 
man, M.A. London: Nisbet & Co. 1863. 


ee work, the title of which heads this paper, has a twofold 

purpose. It is a new English translation of the Psalter ; 
and, by notes appended to each psalm, it is throughout a de- 
fence of what is called the Messianic Theory of Interpretation. 
It is only with the latter of these objects that we propose to 
deal,—to the author himself, not the least important part of 
his labour. 

In his preface, Mr Coleman classifies in three divisions the 
various modes of psalmodic interpretation prevalent in the 
Christian church. In his own words they are these : : 

“TI. The Davidical, wherein the Psalms are interpreted as 
historical of David, and wherein the subject-matter of each 
psalm is grounded upon, or deduced from, some one of the 
manifold vicissitudes of his most eventful life. Of this class 
of interpreters, the eminent reformer Calvin is professedly the 
prototype and ’Agysdddoxarog. 

“IL The Typically-Messianic, wherein the person, the life, 
the character, the wars, the acts, and the reign of the son of 
Jesse are interpreted as typical, symbolical, and predictive of 
David’s Son and David’s Lord, perfect God and perfect Man, 
‘God the Mighty Man, the Father of the everlasting age, the 
Prince of peace’ (Isa. ix. 6). Among this class of interpreters 
the inestimable Bishop Horne shines pre-eminent above all 
his compeers. 

“TIL. The Messianic, wherein the Psalms are expounded as 
fore-ordained and explicit premonitory prophecies of the pro- 
mised Seed of the woman, who was to bruise the serpent’s 
head, of his eternal generation, passion, resurrection, ascension, 
and session in glory; of his first advent in humiliation, and 
his second advent as Judge of quick and dead, King of kings, 
and Lord of lords, triumphant Conqueror of sin and death and 
ee a Light to lighten the Gentiles, and the Glory of his people 

srael,” 

The theory accepted and illustrated by our author, is the 
last mentioned of the three,—the Messianic, as distinguished 
from the T'ypically-Messianic, and from the Davidic theories. 
We are thus to find “explicit premonitory prophecies” of 
Christ in every psalm. As an illustration, we may take two 
psalms, both of which are very familiar ; two differing in their 
whole sense and structure from each other, and neither of 
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which are generally viewed as referring directly at least to our 
Lord—the 29th and the 51st. 

The 29th Psalm is an ode celebrating the power of Jehovah. 
The only question raised is, What is meant by the storm 
so sublimely described? What Messianic truth is perhaps 
buried allegorically under these words? “I have no doubt,” 
says Bishop Horsley, “that the storm is mystical, describing 
the violent conflict between the gospel and its opponents in 
the latter ages.” On verse 9th, “ He discovereth the forests,” 
reading the words in a future sense, St Augustine expounds 
(and it is an instance of his interpretation throughout), “and 
then will he reveal to them the darknesses of the divine books, 
and the shadowy depths of the mysteries, where they may feed 
with freedom.” The title which Mr Coleman prefixes to the 
psalm runs thus: “A mystic storm overspreading the length 
and breadth of Immanuel’s land... . A poetic portraiture of 
a hostile invasion overflowing the land of Canaan, through the 
tumultuous passions of ungodly men, but checked and defeated 
and overruled by divine sovereignty, so that it shall terminate 
in the final ingathering of Israel, and the establishment of 
Messiah’s ktagloes, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
and whose dominion endureth throughout all ages.” 

Passing meanwhile to the 51st Psalm, we are naturally ar- 
rested by the title. We suppose it will generally be admitted, 
that the validity of these headings must be determined by the 
contents of the psalm which follows. Our author certainly 
takes the easiest course in rejecting all the titles. Bishop 
Horsley rejects the title of thes acl, and for two reasons. 
“ The subject-matter of the psalm can have no reference to the 
Hebrew title prefixed thereto, because David, polluted with 
adultery and murder, could not say, ‘Against Thee, Thee only, 
&c. ; and because the prayer for the building of the walls of 
Jerusalem would have been an inappropriate petition in the 
days of David.” Supposing these arguments conclusive, what 
are we to make of this remarkable psalm? “I view this 
psalm,” writes Horsley, “as a pre-composed form of penitential 
prayer, afore designed and prepared by infinite wisdom for the 
use of penitent and believing Israel in the perilous times of 
the last days.” The following is Coleman’s title: “Penitential 
confession of restored, repentant Israel, bewailing Israel’s na- 
tional blood-guiltiness in the crucifixion of Messiah, imploring 
the divine forgiveness, and supplicating the restoration, re- 
building, and establishment of Similen, to become a praise 
on the face of the earth.” 

Now, such a view of the 51st Psalm is not certainly what an 
ordinary reader would adopt. Is it true, then, that the psalm and 
its title are irreconcilable? Let us revert to Horsley’s two reasons 
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for rejecting the title. The first is its apparent disagreement with 
verse 4, “Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned.” Good trans- 
lates this preposition before, instead of against. Fry renders 
it to, explaining the verb to sin, when used with 4, to have 
the force of sinning to a person, i.e. in his view and estima- 
tion. Alexander gives it against, or to, and remarks, “ It does 
not therefore directly and explicitly substitute God for man as 
the injured party, which is the only sense that can be put upon 
the English phrase, against Thee. This idea, however, is un- 
doubtedly implied, as well as perfectly consistent with the 
usage of the Scriptures, in describing all sin as committed 
against God. Even murder, the highest crime that can be 
committed against man, is condemned and punished as the vio- 
lation of God’s image (Gen. ix. 6). It is also ible to under- 
stand Thee, Thee only, as opposed, not to other objects but to 
the sinner himself, as one of two contending parties. As if he 
had said, Thow hast not sinned against me, but I have sinned 
—— Thee, Thee only.” To this we may add a remark of 

engstenberg, “That we must not conclude from these words, 
that the Psalmist had committed sins only against the first 


table of the law, appears from verse 14, where the Psalmist 
prays for deliverance from blood-guiltiness.” 


orsley’s other reason for rejecting the Hebrew title of this 
psalm, is the prayer therein offered for the building up of Jeru- 
salem, which he considered quite inappropriate from David's lips. 
Some, from the acknowledged lack of sequence between 
verses 17 and 18 (Heb. 19 and 20), have sup a later 
addition, which would do away with Horsley’s objection. On 
this point, and some others in reference to this psalm, a cor- 
respondence was published in the Record newspaper in the 
autumn of 1863. The following is a solution of the difficulty 
as to the connection of the last two verses with the psalm, 
offered by the Rev. Wm. M‘Call in the Record :—“ Joab was 
David's accomplice in the murder of Uriah, and was also asso- 
ciated with him in the fortification of Jerusalem (1 Chron. 
xi. 8). What can be more natural than that David’s thoughts 
should travel from the one partnership to the other, and that 
he should, remembering the evil of the former, pray for God’s 
blessing on the latter, so that the unworthy workers might not 
injure the work? Considered in this light, the verses harmo- 
nize beautifully with the occasion of the psalm: ‘Do good in 
thy good pleasure unto Zion,’ David's part of the work ; ‘ Build 
thou the walls of Jerusalem, Joab’s part ; while the last verse 
contemplates the —— of the “een enjoying opportuni- 
ties of worship, and having cause for thanksgiving, since by 
God’s favour they are delivered from the evils which the sin of 
their rulers might have brought on them.” 
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So far in reference to the title of this psalm ; and for our 
present argument we need go no further. Of course the psalm 
cannot be interpreted as a fore-arranged confession of restored 
Israel, without discarding the title. We decline the validity 
of Horsley’s arguments for its rejection. If, then, no other 
reason can be given for its omission (and we know of none), 
this Messianic theory, in so far as universally applicable to the 
Psalter, is found untenable. 

As to the 29th Psalm, to which we have referred above, it 
bears no title beyond the mere assigning of authorship. With 
the Messianic interpretation we are far from satisfied, and 

anxiously inquire for the rule which leads to such a result. 
And beyond the fact, that some of the fathers of the church 
were in the habit of so expounding, we can discover none. 
Certainly, in the language itself there is no authority, or even 
to our judgment in any other scripture. Are we to be told that 
there es n no advance in the science of exegesis in these 
long centuries 


— Surely, neither a man’s own fancy, nor 
the example of th 


e fathers alone, will prove a sufficient guide 


to our exposition of the Scriptures. “To the law and to the 
testimony ; if they speak not according to this word, it is be- 
cause there is no light in them.” What, then, saith the Scrip- 
tures? “The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,” 


the genius, tenor, drift of all inspired prophecy, and therefore 
is the general spirit of the Psalms. That will not lead one to 
look in every psalm for “fore-ordained and explicit premoni- 
tory prophecies of the woman’s seed.” Enough, if nothing con- 
tradictory to the great Hope of the ancient church be found. 
“Search the Scriptures,” said our Lord himself; “they are 
_ they which testify of me.” The Bible must not only be read, 

but searched, that those poe specially relating to Christ 
may be found. This surely does not teach us to expect Mes- 
sianic prophecy in every verse of the Old Testament. 

Still, there is truth in the theory before us. We are unable 
to carry the rule into every psalm, much less are we able to 
carry it into every part of every psalm. Yet let it be granted 
that in some instances the. theory applies, e.g. to the 110th 
Psalm. 

But to admit this, is to reject both the other theories which 
Mr Coleman states, in his preface, the “Davidic,” and the 
“ Typically-Messianic.” It 1s, as either of them, universally 
applicable to the whole Psalter. 

t us glance for a few moments at the Davidic theory. 

(1.) In the first place, does this imply that David was the 
author of the whole psalter? As stated by Mr Coleman it cer- 
tainly does, But take a single example, the 90th Psalm. Not 
to argue solely from the title, which ascribes the authorship of 
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the psalm, not to David, but to Moses, it may be sufficient to 
quote a few lines from Hengstenberg. “There is no other 

lm,” writes this commentator, “which stands so much by 
itself, in regard to its fundamental tone and peculiarities, for 
which parallel passages furnish so little kindred matter in 
characteristic peculiarities. On the other hand, there occurs a 
series of striking allusions to the Pentateuch, especially to the 
poetical passages, and above all others to Deut. xxxii., allusions 
which are of another kind than those which occur in other 
sages in the Psalms, and which do not bear like them the cha- 
racter of borrowing.” 

Now, granted that all the Psalms are probably not David’s, 
it will amount to very much the same thing, if it can be shewn 
that they are all historical of human life, “ grounded upon, or 
deduced from,” ordinary lives and actions. If this be so, (2.) 
we ask further, what of the liturgic use of the psalter? Is it 
suitable that the praises (we do not say the experiences) of any 
mere man be sung in the worship of God? A passage in the 
first book of Chronicles seems to assign a twofold use to the 
temple psalmody, the praise of God, and the instruction of the 
people. The choir “ prophesied with harps, to give thanks and 
to praise the Lord” (chap. xxv. 1, 3). In many cases, as in the 
110th Psalm, to adopt this Davidic theory, were to prophesy only 
of David, and to sing the glory of David. (3.) And once more, 
what are we to make of the clear, pointed declarations of our 
Lord and his apostles in the New Testament, when they inter- 
pret David’s words as applicable to Christ, sometimes to Christ 
alone? ¢.g. take St Mat. xxvii. 35, “ They crucified him, and 
parted his garments, casting lots: that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet, They parted my garments 
among them, and upon my vesture did they cast lots.” 

Still we believe there are Davidic psalms, as wel] as Mes- 
sianic psalms, poems essentially historical of David, as well as 
poems essentially prophetic of Jesus Christ. If the 110th is a 
purely Messianic, the 51st isa purely Davidic, Psalm, 

But is there nothing to be said in favour of the other theory, 
which has been called the Typically-Messianic Interpretation ? 

There is ; and our only difficulty in at once declaring for the 
view of Bishop Horne and others, is, that in theory at least 
7 insist upon applying it toevery psalm. We have alread 
had before us the Messianic view of the 29th Psalm, the Z'y- 
cally-Messianic view seems quite as forced. 

Take, e. g., Horne’s exposition of verse 3 (it is an example of 
his method throughout the psalm). “ ‘The voice of the Lord is 
upon the waters, &c. The reason why the mighty are exhorted 
to serve Jehovah is because of his wondrous works, i the world 
and in the church.” That there is a marvellous analogy between 
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God’s kingdom of nature and his kingdom of grace, is very evi- 
dent. From this truth alone can we account for the possi- 
bility of drawing such comparisons as men do, and rightly, and 
as our Lord himself pre-eminently did as the interpreter of 
nature. But why force every allusion to nature in Scripture 
into words of allegory? As if, to take an instance, the doctrine 
of God’s majesty or strength, as manifested in natwre, were not 
worth a Christian’s thoughts, this 29th Psalm by many is chiefly 
taken to teach of God in his dealings with his church. We 
have a personal reminiscence of this beautiful psalm. Not far 
from the spot where the great Luther was struck down by a 
thunderstorm, and brought to God in prayer and vows, we shall 
never forget a night of thunder. The “Green Neckar” sparkled 
in the incessant lightning, and the old ruins of the Castle of 
Heidelberg, once lightning-struck, shook amid the howling 
storm. It was a wild, strange night, all the stranger doubtless 
because in the stranger’s land. At family prayers, whilst the 
storm was at its height, the 29th Psalm was read. Each verse 
was pregnant with meaning. It seemed worth learning, the 
lesson of that evening ; God’s majesty, whose voice is that peal- 
ing thunder ; God’s nearness, who sitteth on the rushing river, 
and who divideth the flames of fire. They were thouyhts, no 
less awful than salutary, which those verses burnt into one, 
interpreted, not by church history, but a storm. And then, 
duly weighing these truths, how sweet that one precious sen- 
tence which closes the psalm, telling that he who is so mighty 
uses all bis might in his people’s interest, “The Lord will give 
strength unto his people ; the Lord will bless his people with 


Before leaving this part of the subject, we take leave to re- 
mark, (1.) That (contrary to the exclusively Davidic, and 
exclusively Messianic theorists), there does exist a typological 
element in the Psalms. Z.g., David and Solomon, with whose 
history a large portion of the Psalter is occupied, were emi- 
uent types of Christ. But (2.) (against an exclusive typologi- 
cally Messianic interpretation) That, as with all Scripture 
typology, this typological element in the Psalms has limits. 

(a.) Sometimes what is said of a typical person or thing 
goes too far, and its application to that person or thing is 
meaningless, and we demand some other explanation. Such is 
the case with many verses in the 22d and 72d Psalms. The 
difficulty in such cases is to a large extent solved, when an ele- 
ment is allowed of direct Messianic prophecy. 

(b.) Again, sometimes what is said of a typical person or 
thing, does not go far enough to warrant our applying it to the 
antitype. There is much said in r , 6. g., to David, that 
we shrink from applying to Christ. What of his confessions of 
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sin ? Both the schools of Horsley and of Horne profess to 
have no difficulty in these passages. Christ confessed the sins 
which were imputed to him as our substitute. 

Now, if it be said, that to teach that Christ could confess 
imputed sin as his own, is not to say anything stronger than 
that he was “ made sin for us” (2 Cor. v. 21), our reply is, that 
for this important aspect of Christ’s work we have no positive 
Scripture authority, which we should like in such a case to 
possess. And further, that as far as the type is concerned, we 
do not see any force in the actual sins of David typifying the 
imputed sins of Christ, and so the confession of personal wrong- 
doing typifying the confession of sins laid upon Christ, and 
imputed in their consequences. What is far more striking is 
the contrast, not the resemblance, between the two, which by 
all means let us perceive and consider. And, after all, doctri- 
nally, is not confession of sin an exercise like contrition, from 
which it springs, left to the renewed mind itself? A righteous- 
mess no man could work out for himself, God’s love has devised, 
and Christ’s atoning sacrifice has effected. But confession of 
sin is reserved for the penitent himself,—one of the chief signs 
of the Spirit’s work within. Through the all-prevailing merit 
of the cross, with prayer and — and the larger offering 
of the life itself, Law Phere aily enter God’s waiting ear, 
and contrite hearts are soothed and calmed, God’s peace de- 
scends,—the seal of his full pardon, and an abiding contrition 
is imparted, and new sympathy with him whose reconciliation 
has again been sought and found. 

Upon the whole, we now conclude, after all the attention we 
have been able to give to each of the three theories which 
have been before us, that whilst there is truth in each, no 
one of the three will bear universal application to the entire 
Psalter. 

We believe that a more comprehensive theory of psalmodic 
interpretation is required, than any one of the three which 
have been noticed. Are we not limiting God’s “free Spirit” 
(we use the Psalmist’s own expression, Ps. li. 12),—the divine 
Breath blowing when, and where, and how He will, in this rigid 
classification, as if these psalms were written for one purpose 
only? Has the variety of the psalms been sufficiently acknow- 
ledged by our theorists? We turn these sacred pages, and 
everywhere there is something fresh. These psalms are some 
of them exile-hymns, some battle-songs, some sanctuary cho- 
ruses. Penitential litany, and funeral dirge, and love-song, all 
variety of circumstance seems provided for in this wonderful 
God-inspired devotional manual. Moreover, produced by mul- 
tiform occasions, the Psalms were designed for many different 
ends. Some of them are psalms of remembrance, others, 
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psalms of prediction ; some are prayers, some songs, some de- 
signed for instruction. 

And, once more, in these theories of interpretation, has the 
— character of the Psalter been sufficiently remembered ? 

e book of Psalms is no ordinary production. In it no Ba- 
laam is compelled to utter some forced anthem of unfelt 
praise, nor does dumb animal assume for the moment therein 
the voice of man. The Psalms are not only inspired by God ; 
they are inspired hymns of believing men. hat Christian 
has not felt the peculiar force of the Psalms as a whole, beyond 
any portion of the Old Testament? Is this not simply because 
they are felt to come warm from the hearts of men like our- 
selves? This it is chiefly which makes the interpretation of 
this part of Scripture so difficult. It is the same in measure 
with all records of personal experience, such as journals and 
letters. Spirit only can interpret spirit. 

For such reasons as these we cannot accept as satisfactory 
any of the three exclusive theories of psalmodic interpretation. 
Every psalm is not merely historical, nor is every psalm pro- 
phetve, nor is every psalm typical. 

We can easily understand how an expositor like John Cal- 
vin, interpreting, as he himself tells us, by his own suffering 
life, may have been so engrossed with the thoughts which na- 
turally occurred to his mind at the first perusal of a psalm, as 
insome cases to overlook its more evangelic and prophetic use. 
Though no reader of Calvin’s Commentary will rank that great 
work among a class absolutely bound tothis Davidic theory. And 
—_ we may grant that the opposite view is a natural enough 
recoil in the case of men warmly attached to the person of our 
Lord; and longing ardently for “ his appearing and his king- 
dom,” although to the discarding of many precious lessons 
which it is highly profitable to learn. And finally, that the 
expounders of the Nypically-Messianic view, rejoicing in the 
beauty and forcefulness of this most Scriptural principle, may 
have sometimes pushed their theory too far. 

We must contend for a more comprehensive theory, in which 
all these opposing views, as we have found them stated, will 
find their legitimate place. Let us accept these theories, not 
as contradictory to one another, but as in the main all true, 
and tending to the interpretation of the Psalter. 

Let us allow some to be Davidic, or more generally, 
historical, some to be typical, and some essentially hetic 
of Christ, having no fulfilment in anything prior to Christ and 
his kingdom. 

Bull farther, may we not even admit some psalms t6 con- 
tain more than one of these elements at once? Is there not 
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e.g. in the 40th Psalm, simple history, the experience of the 
writer, and both Messianic type and prophecy? One expositor 
says here, “Christ speaks throughout, so exclusively indeed, 
that the believer must here take up the words, not as his own 
experience (except where he can follow Christ to gather up the 
spoil), but as the experience of the Captain of salvation, in 
fighting that battle which has ended in everlasting triumph. 
It is only by accommodation that even vers. 1-3 can be used 
by the believer in describing his own case. Christ is the 
Joseph and Jeremiah of this pit” (Rev. A. Bonar). Now, why 
not view this psalm as it stands, a psalm written by David 
throughout in the first person? Was David not himself the 
rescued one of verse 2, and the confessor of verse 12; and have 
we not Jesus in verses 6-8, the servant of God, with his ears 
bored, delighting in his Father’s will—Jesus, not perhaps re- 
vealed in type at all, but through simple prophecy? And 
then, have we not David as the type of Christ, in the preacher 
of righteousness of verse 10, and in the sufferer of verses 14, 
15% And the writer having begun with praise appropriately 
ends with prayer. Why should all this seem constrained or 
unlikely ? Cannot we easily imagine the pious king in some 
devout reverie, acknowledging God’s goodness to himself per- 
sonally in some recent deliverance, moved by the Spirit in high 
prophetic strains to speak of the Coming One, just as if he were 
the Christ himself, then to narrate his own experience, so far 
typical, whether known to himself or not, and ending as he 
began, with his own case? In some such way as this might 
not God’s “ free Spirit” inspire David to utter the 40th Psalm ? 

Since writing the above, we happened to stumble upon a 
little volume entitled, “ Letters on the Psalms,” by the Rev. G. 
H. Stoddart, A.M. Substantially we find authority in this 
writer for the view we have been led to express on this subject. 
With a few sentences, therefore, from this unpretending but 
useful and suggestive work, we shall close this paper. In one 
of the letters to a young friend, Mr Stoddart says, “I find 
some of the psalms to be purely and merely Jewish ; I mean 
that their tone of morality, the circumstances and the charac- 
ters, belong to the previous dispensation. Others of them, 
while arising out of .cireumstances, events, and feelings, under 
that dispensation, are typically prophetic of correspondent 
events under the Christian economy. And a third class are 
purely prophetic. .. . 

“ In the first case, the pious worshipper pours out his heart- 
felt aspirations and experience of the divine goodness according 
to the measure of his enlightenment. 

“In the second case, it would seem that while the human 
mind is occupied with facts connected with its own experience, 
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the divine and superintending mind is pointing onward to far 
more important occurrences of a correspondent, though more 
exalted and important character. 
“In the third case, the human instrument is made sometimes 
consciously, but often unconsciously, to use prophetic lan- 
After citing a few examples of each class, this writer 
adds, “ The allocation of one or other of these psalms, may pos- 
sibly by others be referred: to different classes to what I have 
assigned for them. All I feel anxious about, is to impress upon 
you that thereis this threefold division of sacred poetry ; for with- 
out you are aware of it you will frequently be perplexed. Ihave 
often felt deeply harassed and pained by the perplexities in 
which the sweeping and extreme theories above alluded to have 
brought me, when my whole moral judgment has revolted 
from the system of interpretation so followed out, as if they 
were imperatively necessary; and I am willing you should 
avoid similar suffering, by being apprised of a more reasonable 
method of judging.” 
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sige difficulties that have at all times beset questions be- 

tween science and revelation, originate entirely in the 
interpretation, and not in the things themselves. They are sub- 
jective, not objective, If man, in res to both the word and 
the works of the Almighty, would limit himself to what alone he 
is capable of, no attempts at reconciliation would be needed, 
for no opposition would exist. Bacon’s first aphorism in his 
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“ Novum Organum,” or true suggestions for the interpretation 
of nature, clearly expresses man’s powers. “Man, the servant 
and interpreter of Tenens, rforms and understands so much 
as he has collected concerning the order of Nature by observa- 
tion or reason, nor do his powers or his knowledge extend 
farther.” As a rule, however, man cannot thus limit himeelf. 
It is a hard—an almost impossible task for him to distinguish 
between the statement or the fact’ and his reading of them. 
The nerves of the eye or the ear are trustworthy servants, but 
when they have performed their task, by conveying their mes- 
sage to the brain, the prolific source of error is reached. 
“ [dola and false conceptions which have hitherto occupied the 
intellect of man, and are deeply planted therein, not only so 
beset the minds of men that it is difficult for truth to obtain 
entrance, but even when entrance has been granted and 
allowed, they will again meet us in the restoration of the 
sciences, and be troublesome, unless men are forewarned, and 
fortify themselves against them, as far as it can be done.” 
(Novum Organum, Aph. xxxviii.) This is the true source of all 
the opposition which at any time has existed between the 
dahalees of divine revelation and the students of astronomy, 


geology, or biology. And it would be utterly wrong to believe 
that men of science only have erred; as often and as tly 


have theologians been to blame. Both have equally for- 
gotten that truth is necessarily in harmony, and must be ulti- 
mately capable of harmonious combination. The one having 
an unwavering faith in the truth of revelation—a faith 
strengthened and established by the experience of its power 
in their own hearts—do not take an unbiassed estimate of 
those truths which are asserted to be opposed to revelation, 
but by a short and easy process of logic get rid of every diffi- 
culty by denying it. On the other hand, the naturalist, finding 
the most perfect consistency and truth in the objects of his 
study, and failing to eliminate the subjective from what is 
purely objective truth, stands by the dogmas of his science, and 
as fearlessly denies whatever appears to be opposed to them. 
As truth-seekers, both are equally blameworthy. It will be 
our endeavour to avoid either error. We are not so foolish as 
to suppose that we are possessed of the golden key that will 
open all the difficulties that beset this subject ; but though we 
may not be able to see all the union or harmony of science and 
revelation, we may at least see as much as will clearly convince 
us that they are like the double line of a railway, two parallel 
series, which in the distance really approach each other, and at 
last become one in the mind and will of the Creator, as will 
be evident to all who shall see as they are seen. 

We shall, however, have little temptation to err, as we pur- 
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pose simply to state what is actually taught by the earth in 
regard to the antiquity of man, separating from that the enor- 
mous amount of doubtful deductions and false conclusions 
which, on the one side or the other, have been added by erring 
interpreters. Before entering on this particular inquiry, we 
must ask our reader's indulgence while we give a rapid poor 
of the present state of our knowledge regarding the Tertiary 
deposits, as the question of man’s antiquity depends oa 
the relation that his earliest remains occupy to the later 

of the earth’s crust. 

The close of the Secondary period left its record in v7 
thicknesses of chalk, formed in deep seas by the shells of 
minute, almost microscopic animals, similar to those which are 
known to cover immense tracts of the bottom of the Atlantic 
ocean. The high temperature which then prevailed is evidenced 
by the general aspect of the plants and animals which tenanted 
the adjoining lands. The huge reptiles among the animals, and 
the els and cycads among the plants, have their living repre- 
sentatives in tropical and subtropical regions. 

The Tertiary strata occur in more limited and isolated patches 
than the older formations, and their connected history is more 
difficult to determine. But as observers have multiplied, the 
co-relation of these isolated deposits has been determined, and 
the sequence of the various beds has been established. Three 
well marked groups have been made out, which are charac- 
terised as Lower, Middle, and Upper Tertiaries, or as Lyell 
' oniginally designated them, Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene 
periods, from the notion that some living forms of animal life 
date from the oldest of these ati that as we rise up- 
wards, the proportion of still living species to those that have 
become extinct increases. The various deposits of clay, gravel, 
sand, and marl, which in the Primary formations are converted 
into the hardest rocks, and in the ndary strata are suffi- 
ciently indurated to be used as building materials, occur in the 
beds of the Tertiary period, except in the very oldest, almost in 
the condition in which they were deposited, and in which simi- 
lar substances are forming into strata at the bottoms of the 
lakes and oceans of the present day. In Britain, these beds 
are almost confined to the south-eastern districts of England. 

The Lower Tertiaries are found in the neighbourhood of 
London, in Hampshire, in the north of France, and in the 
Netherlands. They were deposited in a sea open to the north, 
whose shores were varied by intermittent changes in the level 
of the land, being sometimes as far south as the middle of 
France, and at others reaching to the latitude of London. To 
the south was a large continent, some of the rivers of which 
flowed in a northern direction, bringing the remains of the 
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animals, and fragments of wood, leaves, and fruits from the 
‘ plants which lived on their banks, and spreading them in the 
clays and sands at their mouth that form the fresh water, 
brackish, and marine beds of the Eocene period. There are 
four distinct series of beds included in this period. The low- 
est are the plastic clays of the London basin, the marine 
deposits of which contain shells, fish (sword-fish and saw-fish), 
and a large sea-snake, whose nearest representatives are found 
in tropical seas. This high temperature is even more fully borne 
testimony to by the estuary deposits of a great river which 
emptied itself into the Northern Sea at the Isle of Sheppey. 
In the clays there are found the remains of numerous turtles, 
this one locality supplying a larger number of species than all 
now living throughout the whole world ; with these have been 
collected thousands of fruits belonging to palms, screw-pines, 
custard-apples, and other tropical plants. _ In the Isle of Wight, 
a bed of pipe-clay, somewhat later than the Sheppey deposit, 
abounds in leaves which have fallen into the lake in which 
the clay was deposited, or have been floated into it by the 
streams by which it was fed. They are leaves of figs and cin- 
namon, of proteaceous and other plants, like those existing in 
Northern Australia. The proteaceous plants, which were very 
common in Europe during the tertiary period, are now almost 
entirely confined to the southern hemisphere, the very few 
northern species not extending so far north as the tropic of 
Cancer. They are now abundant in south Africa; but are 
strikingly characteristic of the vegetaion of Australia, where 
they form the great proportion of the brush and underwood. 
Their complete disappearance in the northern hemisphere is 
remarkable. Cotemporary with this fresh water clay bed, are 
the enormous deposits of foraminiferous shells which form the 
bulk of some of the principal mountains of the old world, such 
as the Alps, the Carpathians, the Atlas, the Himalayas, &c. In 
Egypt, the limestone formed of these shells was largely quarried 
of old for the building of the pyramids. The nearest living 
allies of these shells are the disc-shaped foraminifers of the 
north-east coast of Australia, which are there forming consider- 
able deposits. 

In the next series of the Eocene beds, several fresh water 
tortoises are found, along with an alligator, a crocodile, and fish 
like the bony pike of the American rivers. With these are 
associated the remains of numerous pachyderms, like the tapirs 
of South America and the East Indian Archipelago. These 
animals were not only numerous but very varied in form, some 
being as small as the h hog, others as large as the horse, 
and in form ranging from the slenderness of the gazelle to the 
massiveness of the hippopotamus. The quadrupeds of the 
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newest Eocene strata are similar in character to the tapir-like 
animals just described, but they all belong to different species, 
and associated with them are the remains of palms, shewing 
the continuance of a high temperature during the whole Eocene 


riod. 
P°The Middle Tertiaries are feebly represented in Britain. 
They occupy large surfaces in France, Switzerland, and other 
continental regions. As a whole they are fresh water deposits 
formed in lakes, which were fed by one or more rivers or torrents. 
They consist of layers of mud, sand, and vegetable matter. 
At Bovey Tracey in Devonshire, the plants so abound in some 
beds as to make an impure lignite or semi-coal, which has been 
dug up and employed in the — of pottery. The only 
other British locality is in the island of Mull, where several 
beds of clay containing leaves occur, interstratified with rocks 
ejected from volcanoes, that during this period were active in 

at, and probably in other districts of Scotland. The plants 
frora these two localities shew that the Miocene flora, while not 
so tropical as the Eocene, must have had a temperature much — 
higher than that which prevails at the present ~ The figs, 
vines, custard-apples, oaks, laurels, palms, and Wellingtonias, 
form a group having a close analogy to the vegetation at present 
growing on the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
more extensive and richer deposits of Switzerland, where 
nearly a thousand different kinds of plants have been dis- 
covered, fully establish this analogy. These sub-tropical forests 
were tenanted by animals of nearly all the different orders 
now living, and these also have their nearest allies in warm 
-Tregions. 

The Newer Tertiaries are represented in England by their 
deposits of marine shells in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex. Most of these shells are believed still to survive, and 
an examination of their present native localities demonstrates 
that during the formation of these beds, a gradual lowering of 
the temperature was taking = in Europe. The general 
aspect of the animals of the oldest or coraline crag, indicates 
that the conditions of existence then were not unlike what are 
now found on the coasts of Spain, or in the basin of the Medi- 
terranean. Theshells of the red crag shewa temperature even 
colder than that of Britain at the present day, and this is in- 
creased in the Norwich crag, the fossils of which lived in a 
boreal sea. Plant remains are necessarily absent from these 
marine deposits ; indications, however, of land animals have 
appeared in the discovery of isolated fragments of a species of 
ms hant and of a rhinoceros. 

his review of the Tertiary d its shews that the tem- 
perature of Britain was gradually decreasing during their de- 
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ition—beginning with a tropical climate and arriving before 
its close at a temperature like that which we have now in 
regions much farther north. The period is se from the 
newer beds by a well marked biological as well as stratigraphi- 
cal line. None of the vertebrate animals have passed into the 
newer deposits. The more highly organised a being is, the 
more easy is it to appreciate and to describe those peculiarities 
by which it differs from its nearest allies; but among the in- 
vertebrates, difficulties are encountered in determining specific 
differences, and these increase as we descend in the scale of 
being. It is therefore possible, as to some. extent it has been 
maintained, that the tertiary molluscs which so nearly resemble 
living forms as to have been referred to them, differ as greatly 
from them, as the associated mammals are known to do from 
their living representatives. 

The close of the Tertiary period was signalised by a cold so 
intense that a large portion of Britain was covered with ice. 
Nothing was to be seen in Scotland, the north of England, 
and of Wales, and indeed over the north of Europe, but one 
unbruken mass of ice and snow, which in its motion, as 
glaciers from the high lands, ground down the surface over 
which it passed, polishing and furrowing the hard rocks below, 
and carrying to the sea the mud and boulders which were de- 

sited near the shore, or borne out to the ocean by the huge 
icebergs that separated from the extremity of the glaciers. A 
similar state of things exists at the present day in Greenland. 
Rink describes that country as a vast unexplored continent, 
buried under one continuous and colossal mass of ice, that is 
always moving seaward, a very small part of it in an easterly 
direction, and all the rest westward, or towards Baffin’s Bay. 
All the minor ridges and valleys are levelled and concealed 
under a general covering of snow, but here and there some 
steep mountains protrude abruptly above the icy slope, and 
the dark lines of a few moraines are visible at seasons when 
snow has not fallen for months, and when the sun has to some 
extent melted the surface. Far inland the summits of precipi- 
tous mountains pierce the snow. The discharge of the ice into 
Baffin’s Bay, takes place at the friths which form the openings 
of the principal valleys. No living thing inhabited Britain when 
it was thus covered, and only sheltered and suitable locali- 
ties in the sea were occupied with colonies of northern shells, 
such as those from Elie in Fifeshire, described by the Rev. 
Thomas Brown, and from the mammaliferous crag of Norwich. 
When this continuous covering of ice extended over the northern 
and elevated portions of the island, some districts of England 
supported a vegetation similar to that which may be found at 
the present day in Norway, and there also near existing glaciers, 
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consisting of Scotch and spruce fir, alder, oak, and hazel, among 
trees, and of the buckbean, the yellow and white water lilies, 
ferns, &c., among herbs. 

At length the climax is reached, and an improvement in the 
temperature begins, shewing itself in the disappearance of the 

Jaciers from the low lands, and in course of time even from the 
high lands. As theyslowly melted before the growing heat of the 
sun, they left everywhere a thick deposit of clay and boulders, 
forming a continuous terminal moraine. This is the well-known 
deposit, called boulder clay, in Scotland and the north of 
England. It is necessarily without fossils, and without indica- 
tions of internal stratification. The materials of which it is 
formed are all obtained within thé valley system where it is 
found. It is, as regards its origin, a mi local formation. 
The clay is coloured by the predominant rocks over which this 
glacier has passed; being dark in districts where the coal 
measures occur, red in old red sandstone valleys, and so on; 
and the boulders can be easily traced to their native rocks, 
often not many miles distant. In the south of England the 
boulder clay has a totally different structure. The clay and ~ 
its contained boulders have not a local origin, but fragments of 
Secondary and Tertiary strata, from the neighbouring localities, 
are found mingled in one confused mass with boulders of the 
older rocks from Scandinavia and distant parts of Britain. 
The Rev. J. Gunn, in describing this deposit in Norfolk, where 
it is largely developed, says that “nearly every description of 
rock may be collected from it.” The materials have been 
transported by icebergs. While the glaciers were disappearing 
from the increasing temperature, the surface of England was 
depressed and covered by a sea abounding in floating icebergs 
liberated from the glaciers of Scandinavia and North Britain. 
As the icebergs melted, their burden of mud and boulders were 
deposited along with the sediments proper to the locality, and 
so formed the singularly mixed deposit of the southern boulder 
clay. 

The boulder clay occurs in Europe north of the fiftieth, and 
in North America north of the fortieth, parallel of latitude. 
It is absent in the warmer and tropical regions of the earth, 
but appears again at a corresponding distance south of the 
equator to that at which we find it in the northern hemisphere. 
It is a bed that can always be distinguished, and its relations 
to the deposits above and below have been carefully deter- 
mined. It is consequently of the first importance to realise 
its position, the conditions under which it was deposited, and 
the nature of the climate at the time of its formation, in any 
inquiry regarding the antiquity of man. It may be considered 
as the last stage in that gradual lowering of the temperature 
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which had been going on during the Tertiary period, or as the 
starting-point in the —t deposits, when the temperature 
rose to the height at which it now stands. 

The changes that have taken place on the surface of the 
earth after the deposit of the boulder clays and the subse- 
quent re-elevation of the strata above the level of the sea, are 
very re They consist chiefly of the formation of beds of 
gravel, sand, clay, and peat ; of stalagmitic layers in caves, and 
of artificial layers near the dwellings of man. These ail indi- 
cate a lapse of time, but in regard to most of them it is 
impossible to discover any succession in their deposition like 
that which can be determined in the Primary, Secondary, and 
even in the Tertiary strata. They cannot be otherwise cha- 
racterised than as local, superficial deposits, in most cases pro- 
duced by agencies still operating in the localities in which 
they were formed. 

Having, perhaps at too great length, traced the changes on 
the surface of the earth during the Tertiary period, and especially 
during the beginning of the Quaternary or Modern period, we 
shall now give a plain account of the various recent ) ame 
of the early remains of man, and the relation they bear to 
these strata ; after which we shall endeavour to determine the 
precise amount of certain information they give in regard to 
man’s antiquity, and how far they support the inferences that 
have been deduced from them by recent writers. 

The great interest that has recently been taken in these 
inquiries owes its origin, in this country, to the result of the 
systematic investigation of Brixham cave, near Torquay, in 
Devonshire. Limestone rocks frequently contain caverns which 
have been hollowed out by water charged with carbonic acid 
gas percolating through them, and dissolving the less compact 
portions. These caverns are often of large dimensions, and are 
connected gg by low, narrow, and sometimes tortuous 
passages. hen movements of the earth’s crust have given 
an external opening to these subterranean vaults, they have 
become the receptacles for gravel, soil, and bones of animals, 
drifted in by running water. These materials are generally 
covered by a layer of stalagmite, which forms the floor of the 
cave. Several of these caves were examined, and the nature 
of their contents determined, more than half a century ago. 
Dr Buckland’s famous Reliquie Diluviane, published in 
1823, treated of the organic remains contained in caves, 
fissures, and superficial gravels. He believed that the human 
bones and stone implements found in them could not be con- 
sidered as old as the mammoth and other extinct quadrupeds ; 
and this opinion almost universally prevailed until within the 
last ten years. Almost the only one who maintained that 
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man was contemporary with these remarkable extinct animals, 
was the minister of the small parish of Flisk in Fifeshire, 
whose diligent study of nature gave him, in regard to this, and 
many other things, views that were greatly in advance of the 
time, but many of which he lived to see incorporated in the 
science of the day. We will not here detain our readers with 
an examination of the remarkable paper containing Dr 
Fleming’s views, as we must return to it im the sequel. The 
opinions combated by him in it were generally entertained till 
1858, when the opening of a new bone-cave was discovered 
at Brixham.. By the aid of the Royal Society, and under the 
superintendence of able geologists, this cave was thoroughly 
and systematically examined. The floor of the cave consisted 
of stalagmite, forming a layer about a foot thick. This covered 
a bed of loam, varying from one to fifteen feet in thickness, 
which contained the remains of animals, and a few specimens of 
flint implements. Below this was a mass of gravel of unknown 
depth, for, as it was found to be destitute of organic remains, 
it was not removed. The bones obtained from the earth be- - 
longed to the mammoth, rhinoceros, cave-bear, hysna, cave- 
lion, horse, ox, reindeer, &c. No human bones were obtained, 
but flint knives, and a core of flint from which the flake-knives 
had been splintered, were found in such relation to the animal 
remains, that there can be no doubt that the makers of them 
were the contemporaries of these animals. It has been argued 
that the water that carried these foreign bodies into the caves 
buried in one common grave animals of different geological 
ages, just as the red crag contains many fossils washed out of 
older beds, associated with those that properly belong to it. But 
a specimen found in the Brixham cave conclusively establishes 
that this was not the case. A perfect flint tool was found close 
to the entire left leg of a cave-bear, every bone of which was in 
its natural position. Even the patella, or detached bone of 
the knee-pan, was found. This leg must have been carried 
into the cave while it was yet clothed with its flesh, or at least 
when it had the separate bones bound together by their natural 
ligaments ; it could not have been washed out by an older 
alluvium, and swept into the cave, and buried in this perfect 
condition, along with the later flint instruments. 

Near Wells, in Somerset, a similar cavern was accidentally 
discovered in 1859, and its contents were dug out. The ani- 
mal remains are similar to those found in the Brixham cave, 
and with them were buried some arrow heads of bone, and 
many chipped flints. The ossiferous caves of the peninsula of 
Gower, in Glamorganshire, have likewise yielded indications 
of man, associated with the bones of fossil and recent quad- 
rupeds. 
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In Belgium, similar caves have been carefully examined, 
and the same remarkable assemb of animals discovered. 
The bones of man occasionally, and more frequently instru- 
ments made by him from flint* and bone, are found associated 
with the bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, reindeer, roe- 
deer, chamois, sheep, goat, ox, horse, wild-boar, badger, cave 
hyzna, cave bear, brown bear, hedgehog, hare, polecat, beaver, 
water rat, &c. The most important , ee aes are two 
skulls, one from the cave of Engis, and the other from a cave 
in Neanderthal. The Engis skull, in its form and develop- 
ment, approaches very near to the Caucasian, or highest type 
of man; that from Neanderthal was found by itself, unaccom- 

nied by any other fossil, except the tusk of a bear, whether 
a eae to a living or extinct species has ‘not, or cannot be 
determined. This skull has played a prominent in the 
discussion regarding the imagined development of man from 
the lower animals, because of its low type of organisation. It 
is the “ most ape-like skull” Professor Huxley has ever beheld. 
But no satisfactory argument can be built on it, for first its 
age cannot be determined, and then it is only a single skull ; 
and individual skulls have been found in the burying-grounds 
of the most highly developed races that are of as low a type as 
this, and in them the inferiority is the character of the indivi- 
dual, and not of the family to which it belongs. + 

In France, numerous caves and grottoes have been explored, 
which have been inhabited by man at the period when the rein- 
deer lived there. The bones of man, flint tools, harpoons and 
needles, made from the antlers of the reindeer, and fragments 
of horn and bone, with rude drawings of animals cut on them, 
are all compacted into a hard conglomerate by the iron or lime 
with which the water which dropped on them was charged. 
Similar caves have been found in Malta, Sardinia, and other 


laces. 
The alluvial beds of gravel, sand, and clay, which occur in 





* Dr Dupont reports, that about 30,000 flint implements have been exhumed, 
in one cave, that of Chaleux, on the Lesse!—Bullet. de l’Acad. Roy. de Bel- 
gique, 1866. 

t The founder and president of the Anthropological Society thus disposes 
of this skull :—“ The important observations of Dr Bernard Davis, respecting 
the synostotic condition of this fragment, bid fair to solve the question, by 
shewing that the Neanderthal skull is merely an abnormal relic, and that all 
the theories founded thereon as to the extreme savage state of the primitive 
inhabitants of Europe are utterly worthless.”—Hunt’s Preface to Vogt's Lec- 
tures. A most amusing and a very instructive paper might be compiled by 
placing alongside of each other the opposite views taken regarding the same 
facts and objects, and the different and conflicting conclusions deduced from 
them by learned geen ee ethnologists, and Darwinians. The fable of 
the Kilkenny cats would often be realised in an encovster between a Huxley 
and a Hunt, or a Vogt and a Pruner-Bey. 
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some valleys, are equally important, as ancient stores of human 
remains, with the bone-caves. Mr Prestwich has shewn, that 
in many valleys in England and France there are three series of 
alluvial gravels. The newest are those at the bottomof the valley 
connected with the river as it now exists. Those called by him 
the high-level gravels he considers ‘the oldest. They are from 
10 to 100, generally less than 40, feet above the present bed of 
the river. He supposes that they were formed by the river, 
before the valley was excavated below the elevation at which 
they now stand. The third deposit, called by him the low-level 
gravels, occupying where they occur a position intermediate 
between the other two; he considers they represent a rest 
in the process of denudation, and consequently are newer than 
the higher gravels. The origin and relative age of these dif- 
ferent gravels are, however, matters in dispute among the 
logists who have devoted special attention to them, some holding 
that the sea was the principal agent in their formation, an 
that the low level are older than the high level gravels. Rude 
flint hatchets have been found in the high level gravels associated - 
with the remains of the elephant and other extinct animals. The 
first locality to which attention was called as producing flint 
implements, was in the valley of the Somme, near Abbeville, 
where Dr Boucher de Perthes found many specimens in un- 
cae beds, containing the bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
ena, , ox, and horse. The scepticism regard the 
somalia of ‘the labours of Dr de Perthes, which meee. Be 
prevailed, has now been fully overcome, and the co-existence 
of man with these extinct animals is held to be clearly 
proved by this deposit. There is no doubt that, when the 
public attention was drawn to the Abbeville gravel, and high 
prices were offered for flint hatchets, that the workmen intro- 
duced spurious implements, artificially coloured, into the gravel, 
and then palmed them off as genuine ; and it is more than pro- 
bable, that the famous jaw, which was so long r vlan 2 by 
many French and English geologists, was ress rapes intro- 
duced, that it might be afterwards brought to light at an aus- 
icious moment, and obtain the reward offered for any human 
ne. But, making allowance for this trickery, there is no 
doubt that many genuine hatchets were obtained from the undis- 
turbed strata. This conclusion is confirmed by the discoveries 
of Dr Rigollot, at Amiens, and of Lartet and others, near Paris. 
In Britain also, similar wrought flints have been found in allu- 
vial deposits, associated with the remains of extinct and living 
animals. In different localities in the valley of the Thames, 
single specimens, amounting in all to nearly a dozen, have been 
found, some of them in the superficial gravel which has been 
laid open in the excavations in London. Several flint imple- 
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ments, along with elephants’ bones, have been obtained in a 
tee pit at Biddenham, in the valley of the Ouse, near Oxford. 

he gravel bed is thirty feet above the level of the river. The 
importance of this deposit is the greater, because it is here 
clearly seen to be newer than the boulder clay which covers the 
surface of the higher ground above it ; and this is confirmed by 
the occurrence in the gravel of large numbers of syenite, ba- 
salt, quartz, and new red sandstone pebbles, which are polished 
and striated boulders of the glacial bed, rounded by river or 
sea action. At Hoxne, in Suffolk, flint tools have also been 
found in a gravel, which has, however, as yet yielded no animal 
remains. 

The loess of the Rhine is a deposit intimately connected 
with the disappearance of the glaciers, and the improvement in 
the temperature, at the beginning of the Quaternary, or recent 
period. It is a deposit of fine mud derived from the melting 
glaciers, carried down in suspension by the water beyond the 
terminal moraine, and beyond the pebbles which form the beds 
of gravel high up the valleys, and scattered over the low ground 
when the motion of the waters was so reduced as to permit its 
deposition. It is found in all the valleys radiating from the Al 
but especially in those of the Rhine and the Danube. Simi 
mud deposits have been described as occurring in the Hima- 
layan valleys. The animal remains buried in the loess are the 
same as those from the alluvial gravels, belonging partly to ex- 
tinct animals, and partly to those still living. No shaped flints, 
nor indeed any indications of man, have been found in it, if we 
except a lower jaw from near Maestricht, the genuineness of 
which is doubted even by some who demand the highest anti- 
quity for man. But accepting that it was found in an undis- 
turbed bed, it carries man no further back than the caves and 
alluvial gravels have taken him, making him, like them, the co- 
temporary of the mammoth and other extinct animals. 

e have, in the instances narrated, all the data upon which 
some recent writers have established the great antiquity of 
man, with the exception of one, which, if accurate, would carry 
him beyond the period of the boulder clay ; but as this is uni- 
versally rejected, even by the advocates for the great antiquity,* 
we need only allude to it here. The supposed indications of 
man’s existence at so remote a period, consist of striae, furrows, 
cuts, notches, and other markings, on the surface of certain 
bones imbedded in the stratified sand of Saint Prest, near 
Chartres, observed by M. Desnoyers. No implements of bone 





* Vogt even cannot accept of this discovery of M. Desnoyers, although he 
is inclined to believe that man may “ have lived in the tertiary period in coun- 
tries inhabited by elephants, rhinoceroses, oxen, horses, and apes.”—Lectures 
on Man, p. 811. 
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or stone have yet been observed, which could have been em- 
ployed in making these numerous furrows. recapey precisely 
similar have been produced under the direction of Sir Charles 
Lyell, by submitting bones and shed horns of deer to the gnaw- 
ing of large rodents in the gardens of the Zoological Society 
of London ; and as the remains of a large extinct rodent were 
found with the bones of Saint Prest, there can be no doubt that 
Lyell has determined the true origin of these “ earliest indica- 
tions of man on the globe.” 

Having now before us the facts recently observed in regard 
to the antiquity of the human race, we may inquire what is the 
precise value of their testimony as to the time that has elapsed 
since man appeared on the globe. The two methods at the 
command of a geologist, whereby he can determine the age of 
a particular deposit, are its position in regard to other strata 
below and above it, and the nature of its organic contents. The 
use of these tests of age will be best understood by an example. 
A bed of sand occurs at the Reculvers, on the north coast of 
Kent, of a light grey colour, and often so loose in its structure, 
that it might be taken for a superficial deposit. It is seen to 
rest on the chalk, and in tracing it westwards, it is found to 
pass under the beds of the Woolwich series, being thus newer 
than the one and older than the other. A number of molluscan, 
crustacean, and plant remains occurin the bed itself, which on com- 


rison are found to — with those found in the beds of the 


hanet Sands. The bed of sand is by these means found to belong 
to the Thanet Sands, one of the oldest Tertiary deposits. Can 
these tests be applied to the beds containing human remains— 
and, if they can, what information do they give us as to the 
age of the beds? Stratigraphically the beds are without doubt 
newer than the newest deposits of the Tertiary period ; nay 
more, they do not even the horizon of the latest boulder 
clay. Man did not live during the period of intense cold, which 
is indicated by the extraordinary advance of permanent ice in 
the northern and southern hemisphere towards the equator. 
He made his appearance when the temperature was about, if 
not precisely, the same as it is now. ere is, so to speak, a- 
distinct geological date, beyond which man is not known to 
have existed ; but as the deposits containing the evidence of 
his existence are all superficial, it is evident that their strati- 
graphical position gives no data newer than that of their depo- 
sition. The stony record of the earth’s history stops here, or 
is continued only by the mud or sand now being deposited at 
the bottom of lakes and seas, by the beds of t forming on 
the surface of the earth, and other similar products, But it is 
maintained, that in the absence of superimposed, and conse- 
quently subsequent deposits, we may form some estimate of the 
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age of these beds by an examination of the changes that have 
taken place on the surface of the earth since their deposition. 
The different valley gravels are believed to have witnessed great 
changes, and therefore to testify to a great antiquity. But as 
geologists have not yet determined their relative ages, nor the 
_nature of the agents that produced them, and consequently the 
conditions in which they were originally left, it is impossible to 
found any calculations upon the supposed changes they have 
witnessed, inasmuch as these changes may have actually pre- 
ceded their deposition, or been contemporaneous with it. 

The other test by which a geologist is able to determine the 
age of a bed, is the nature of its fossil contents. In the deposits 
containing the early indications of man, are found the remains 
of animals, some of which are still living; and others, like the 
warmly clad mammoth, and the two-horned woolly rhinoceros, 
are extinct. To admit this is, in the opinion of many geologists, 
to acknowledge the great antiquity demanded by some modern 
writers for man. Lyell, in the opening sentence of his work 
devoted to this subject, summarises the whole question in the 
single inquiry, “ Whether or no we have sufficient evidence in 
caves, or in the superficial deposits, to prove the former co- 
existence of man with certain extinct mammalia?” We can 
have no hesitation in replying to this in the affirmative. But 
to what does this commit us? The point and importance of 
the question lie in the word “extinct.” To the geologist this 
conveys the idea of great antiquity. But that this is a pure 
assumption will be evident, if we examine the relation which 
the extinct animals of Britain bear to its living fauna. 

Dr Fleming, in his Philosophy of Zoology (1822), pointed 
out the importance of taking into account the animals which 
formerly inhabited a country in constructing a fauna; he further 
advocated this method in the paper to which we have already 
alluded, and he practically illustrated his views in his subse- 
quently published British Animals. 

The geologist is familiar with the appearance and disappear- 
ance of numerous species of animals, whose remains are pre- 

served in the rocks of the earth. This has originated the 
notion that species, like individuals, have a term of life. At 
first they appear in small numbers, then increase in importance, 
afterwards decline, and finally disappear. The natural death 
of a species is spoken of as something corresponding to the 
natural death of an individual. Whatever truth there may be 
in this opinion, in regard to the animals that lived in past 
m2 periods, the testimony of history and observation, in 


geologi 

regard to the decline of plants and animals on the earth, or 
their dis: ppearance from it in recent times, is that man is the 
great agent, either directly or indirectly, in producing such 
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changes. He has within half a century almost destroyed the 
indigenous flora of St Helena, and introduced plants from all 
quarters of the globe belonging to genera totally different 
from those originally growing on the island. In Britain he 
has greatly reduced in numbers some of the native animals, 
others he has completely extirpated from the island, and some 
of these have shared the same fate elsewhere, so that they are 
no longer living on the globe,—they are extinct. The three 
kinds of British deer,—the stag, the fallow-deer, and the roe, 
—have long been favourite objects of the huntsman’s pursuit. 
Bishop Lesley, in his. De Rebus gestis Sctoorwm (1578), says 
that in his day as many as from 500 to 1000 deer were slain 
at one hunting match, by the use of bloodhounds and grey, 
hounds. But for the preserved forests, these animals would 
long ago have perished from our native fauna. Some animals 
have been brought within narrow bounds, from being hunted 
for their furs, as the otter, the martin, and the pole-cat ; while 
others, as the wild cat and fox, have been greatly reduced in 
numbers, and driven into the more uncultivated and inaccessible 
districts, because of their preying on domestic animals. All 
these, however, still exist in Britain, but there are others that 
have not so successfully resisted the persecution of man. The 
bear continued to exist till the year 1057, and a century later 
the wild boar abounded in some English forests, but both fell 
victims to the attacks of the huntsman. The beaver was a 
common tenant of our rivers in early times, but its highly 
prized fur caused its extirpation about the twelfth century ; 
while the wolf was found in Scotland till beyond the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and in Ireland even later. Numerous 
skulls and other bones of the Urus of Cassar (Bos primigenius) 
have been found in Britain, but no information exists as to the 
period of its extirpation in this country. On the continent, 
however, it was seen by Julius Cesar, and survived even long 
after histime. In his account of the Black Forest, in the sixth 
book of his Gallic War, he gives a description of this now 
extinct animal, and of the effectual means which were adopted 
for its destruction. We shall quote the passage, as it is of 
great importance in connection with this subject. “The Uri 
are but little less than elephants in size, and are of the species, 
form, and colour of a bull. Their strength is very great, and 
also their speed. They cannot be brought to endure the sight 
of men, nor be tamed even when taken young. The people 
who take them in pit-falls assiduously destroy them; and 
young men harden themselves in this labour, and exercise 
themselves in this kind of chase; and those who have killed 
a great number,—the horns being publicly exhibited in evi- 
dence of the fact,—obtain great honour.” History does not 
VOL, XVI.—NC. LX. cc 
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record the fate of the extinct animals which co-existed with 
the Urus; they were probably extirpated before Ozsar visited 
Germany, but the means adopted for the extinction of this 
huge animal, and the result, make it probable that man had 
more to do with the disappearance of all these now extinct 
Quaternary mammals than has been supposed. 

The same influences have been operating against the birds as 
against the quadrupeds of Britain. Eagles and ravens, snipes 
and lapwings, have been driven, by the gun or cultivation, to 
restricted districts, within the memory of many now living. The 
large wood grouse or capercailzie, was found in the pine forests of 
Scotland till past the middle of last century, the last individual 
having been killed, as it is believed, in the year 1769. It is now 
unknown except in those preserved plantations into which it 
has been reintroduced from Norway, where it is still abundant. 
But the most remarkable fact bearing on the question before 
us, in connection with our native birds, is the very recent 
extinction of the great auk. This bird was seen so lately as 
1822 by Dr Fleming, who had for some time a living specimen, 
but it is now not only extirpated from Britain, but it has 
entirely perished from off the earth. Skins of this bird exist 
in several collections, but the only skeleton in the British Mu- 
seum has been recently obtained from a guano deposit in New- 
foundland. In our own day the great auk has become extinct. 

It is thus evident that a bed is not neccessarily very ancient 
because some of its fossil contents belong to animals that are 
no longer living. 

Dr Fleming, in the paper to which we have referred on the 
Distribution of British Animals, examined the evidence in 
regard to man’s relation to these extinct animals, and arrived at 
the same conclusion as that recently arrived at by Lyell.* His 
own words are, “The remains of these extinct animals occur only 
in the superficial strata, and in fresh water gravel or clay, and 
may be viewed as connected with the last or modern epoch of 
the earth’s history. Man was an inhabitant of this country at 
the time these animals flourished, his houses and his instru- 





* The fate of Dr Fleming’s paper was somewhat unfortunate. Dean Buck- 
land attacked it in a long controversial letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, as if it contained nothing but an attempt to overthrow 
the fundamental notion of his “ Reliquie Diluvianw,” and this led Fleming 
to write a reply, which was so convincing and so crushing that it is believed 
to have caused the withdrawal of the third edition of the Dean’s work then in 
the press. The lucid and conclusive examination of the relation of man to the 
extinct animals contained in the former paper was overlooked, and the paper 
has been quite forgotten. With pleasure we recall attention to the advanced 


views of a man who was perhaps the most diligent observer and the most 
cautious reasoner of his day. 
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ments having been found in similar situations with their 
remains.” Sir Charles Lyell in his “ Antiquity of Man,” a work 
which so much astounded the world, and was declared to have 
subverted the history of man as recorded in the Mosaic record, 
finds no facts in support of a greater antiquity than those that 
were before Dr Fleming, and are published in this paper. But 
the conclusion of the two authors are very different. They have 
both the same question to solve, but they approach it from 
different directions. Fleming treats the question as a zoologist, 
and reasoning from the known, from the actual changes pro- 
duced in the fauna of the country within six or eight centuries, 
he maintains that, “ if we consider the dispersion of the human 
race over the earth’s surface, and the unremitting persecution 
which they have carried on against the lower animals, during 
the long term of nearly 6000 years, varying their destructive 
weapons with the progress of improvements, and extending 
their ravages with the increase of their wants, we come to the 
conclusion, that man must have altered greatly the geogra- 
phical range of many species, and may even have succeeded in - 
effecting the total destruction of not a few.” Among these he 
includes the extinct animals which were man’s cotemporaries. 
Lyell, on the other hand, approaches the question from the 
geological side ; dealing with the obscure past, he comes down 
to man’s appearance on the globe, arriving at it in precisely the 
opposité direction to that by which Fleming rose to it. Untram- 
melled with any known measure by which to test bis estimates 
of time, he may fairly, as a geologist, take to himself unlimited 
ages for the production of the various phenomena revealed to 
him in the earth’s crust, and taught in this school he brings 
the same unchecked estimates into his investigations of the 
recent deposits in which human remains are found. But it is 
obvious that the zoologist, basing his reasonings on the certain 
evidence of history, is able to arrive at an estimate more trust- 
worthy than the uncurbed guesses of the geologist. 

Important corroborative testimony is given by the archzo- 
logist in support of the comparatively limited time required by 
the zoologist. The investigation into the early traces of man 
on the globe, are as properly within the domains of archeology 
as of geology. There is here a common ground of inquiry 
legitimately open to both sciences. The archeologist ascends 
to it from the present, like the zoologist, hut he has more 
historical material to form a basis for his inquiries. He has all 
the light that sacred and profane history throws on the early 
manners, customs, and employment of different people; he has 
the information supplied by the deciphered inscriptions of 
Egypt and Nineveh; he has the numerous instructive ancient 
sculptures of different peoples; and in addition to all this, he is 
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able to study among his contemporaries in different parts of 
the world races representing almost all stages of civilisation, 
from the primitive manufacturers of the rude Abbeville hatchets 
to the most advanced natives of Caucasian descent. With all 
these certain data, and with the numerous checks which pre- 
sent themselves in his investigations, it is. evident that his 
testimony would be of importance in approximating to an esti- 
mate as to the age of man. If it supported the “ vast distance 
of time” required by some geologists, it might cause us to doubt 
whether or not the zoologist might not have greatly under-esti- 
mated the time required for the changes inthe animal kingdom; 
but when we find it supporting and confirming the more limited 
estimate, it must compel us at once to get rid of any lingering 
notions that there be more in the geological view than what we 
have perceived. An illustration will exhibit the relation that 
a geological estimate bears to the more certain computation by 
the antiquarian. The late Mr L. Horner excavated the Nile 
mud from the base of the statue of Rameses at Memphis, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what thickness of sediment had 
been deposited since that statue was erected. Accepting the 
determination by Lepsius, that the year 1361 B.c. was in the 
middle of the reign of Rameses, and assuming this as the pro- 
bable date of the foundation of the statue, he found that during 
the space of 321] years (up till 1850), a deposit of 9 feet 4 inches 
had taken place round the pedestal, or at the rate of 34 inches in 
a century. Assuming this to have been the uniform rate of 
increase, he continued his examination by boring to a depth of 
32 feet, where he reached the sand of the desert. In the lowest 
layer of the mud a fragment of burnt brick was tound, which 
at the assumed rate of deposit, would be 13,000 years old. 
Fragments of pottery, as well as portions of brick, were found 
in others of the many borings that were carried on under his 
direction, all attesting an equally great antiquity. The pottery 
was, however, declared to be of Roman manufacture, and even 
Sir Charles Lyell, in summing up his account of these investi- 
gations, allows that “the experiments by Mr Horner are not 
considered by experienced Egyptologists to have been satis- 
factory.” 

It is singularly in keeping with the opposing conclusions 
arrived at, that those who trace man’s history on the globe 
from the present time backwards, while they are satisfied with 
a comparatively small number of years for all the events and 
changes which they have observed, rarely venture on any de- 
finite estimate, while the writings of geologists abound in 
guesses varying from some thousands to as many hundreds of 
thousands of years. W. C. 
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The Cathedral or Abbey Church of lona: a Series of Drawings by the 
Messrs Bucklers of Oxford; with some Account of the Early Celtic 
Church, and of the Mission of St Columba, By the Right Rev. 
the Bisnor of Argyle and the Isles. Day and Son. 


Acknowledging our incompetence to judge professionally of the 
merit and value of Messrs Bucklers’ pictorial analysis of the architec- 
tural remains on this celebrated island, we can only express our 
satisfaction that these last relics are now, in a sense, rescued from 
the oblivion which has overtaken the original edifices. At the same 
time they are not, historically considered, of so much relative import- 
ance, seeing that they belong chiefly to the latter and better known 
ecclesiastical life of Iona, atter it received a Roman colouring. The 
huts and cabins of Columba and his immediate successors, have more 
ideal beauty and real interest for us, and the new light derived from 
the study of Celtic literature, as to the early Christianisation of Scot- 
land, now gradually illuminating the darkness of lapsed centuries, is © 
of more positive worth. 

It was until lately very difficult to form an intelligent idea of the 
early ecclesiastical history of Scotland ; the leading fact that it took its 
present name, in the eleventh century, from the Irish missionary Scoti— 
that is, five centuries after Columba’s preaching—being about the sum 
of our knowledge. The Count de Montalembert, in his new volume on 
‘** The Monks of the West,’ which refers to the planting of the Celtic 
Church, rightly charges us with an undue neglect of this interesting 
period. Recent researches have, however, dispelled much of the 
suspicion of fable attaching to many of its ancient records, and the 
Gaelic bards are now elucidating the monkish Latin chroniclers. It 
is not twenty years since Macaulay sweepingly consigned the Ossianic 
poems to the limbo of literary forgeries ; but now their authenticity 
(although neither the personality of Ossian, nor the accuracy of Mac- 
pherson) being established as conclusively as that of the venerable 
Bede, we find the complaining urgency of their Druidical pantheism 
cited as negative proof of the progress of the Christian faith. 

Adomnan’s “ Life of St Columba” supplies the main outline of 
Ewing’s interesting essay, so far as the narrative is concerned, but its 
incidents are presented in some new aspects, and are rehearsed with 
strong sympathetic feeling. Few readers now-a-days would care to 
trace the church of Iona, through the controversial media of Lloyd, 
Stillingfleet, Mackenzie, and Pinkerton, and must therefore be grateful 
for this its graphic and fuller description, from the latest critical 
vantage-ground. There is, however, an echo of Lioyd’s church- 
government deductions in this essay ; and the disproportionate promi- 
nence given to such questions as the time of the observance of Easter 
—valuable merely as partial evidence of the non-Roman, and probably 
oriental origin of the early Scots church—betrays the ecclesiastical bias 
of the writer, to which also the singularly impertinent allusion to the 
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Genevan polity must be referable. Intrinsically, there is a point of 
similarity rather than of contrast between Iona and Geneva, seeing that, 
in the broadest sense, the church-government and constitution of 
both “ grew out of the nature of things,” to use Dr Ewing’s expres- 
sion regarding the former—an expression apparently derived from 
Philosopher Square. He is further constrained to allow that there 
existed no territorial episcopacy in the Celtic church, and we do not 
believe that the office of bishop, in its apostolically propagative cha- 
racter, was recognised by that church at the time of its foundation. 
Indeed, long afterwards, we find the jealous Romanists applying the 
term more Scotico in contempt of irregular ordinations, and we question 
if even the present Bishop of Salisbury would allow that the ‘‘ blood 
apostolical " ever circled in the veins of those poor northern mission- 
aries. In spite of these irrelevancies, however, the distinguishing 
features of the Columban church are ably delineated in Dr Ewing's 
monograph ; her eastern origin, and her acknowledgment of Jerusalem 
as the primary source of Christianity; her inter-communion with 
Rome while independent of her authority ; her variance with Rome 
in the matter of celibacy, and her almost matrimonial monachism ; 
and lastly, her final absorption in that aggressive spiritual empire. 
We might, nevertheless, have desiderated a more conspicuous notice 
of the Culdees as being the Romish non-jurants of the Celtic charch. 

Lest our incidentally qualified approbation of this historical essay 
should in any way prejudice our readers, we feel bound in fairness to 
acknowledge the generally liberal temper in which the Bishop of 
Argyle has treated his subject. The closing paragraph, in which its 
chief points are recapitulated, breathes a truly catholic spirit, some- 
what rare in treatises where ecclesiastical precedents are so much in- 
sisted on, and we have a genuine pleasure in giving it in extenso :— 

‘*The picture which the early Celtic church presents is probably 
such as we did not expect. So shortly after the apostolic age to see 
so great a change from apostolic life (for assuredly there is no trace 
of monasticism in the Acts or Epistles of the apostles), is very re- 
markable. The light which it also throws upon the early eastern 
churches, by its connection with them through liturgies and ecclesias- 
tical customs, is also very instructive. We perceive that the early 
were not the best ages of the church, either in the sense of unity, or 
of the general elevation of the individual members of the Christian 
community. And if the lesson is foreed upon us, that ‘ God fulfils 
himself in many ways,’ and that Jesus Christ alone is that which is 
‘ yesterday, to-day, and for ever’ the same, the lesson is well worth 
the trouble, and is perhaps the best we can learn. For it is worth 
all other learning, and unlearning all other learning (even if it be un- 
settling our past opinions about the church), to be brought to lean 
simply on the naked arm of Jesus Jehovah.” 


Unspoken Sermons. By Grorce Macponatp. Strahan. 


These are a poet's sermons, and may not be guaged by the measure 
of a dogmatic theology. Who will deny the existence of the highest 
poetical principle in Christianity—the only principle which can make 
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@ poem of life in its fullest sense—and why should it not find expres- 
sion? There is a class of mind which is dismayed, if not repelled, 
by the systematic array of doctrine, which, it may be, cannot see the 
truth through such a bristling phalanx of defence, but which, never- 
theless, feels the God of truth in its deepest depths, and believes and 
lives inhim. We do not, of course, pretend to say that theology may 
not be scientifically pursued, or that certain admitted doctrinal 
standards may not be the basis of ecclesiastical law; at the same 
time, we think that the divine mood in which religion chiefly consists, 
is too frequently lost in a code. Neither is it well that this mood be 
accompanied by a keen self-consciousness, nor subjected to an over- 
curious analysis. ‘‘ The Child in the Midst ’—the first theme of Mr 
Macdonald's discourse—although primarily a lesson against emulation, 
affords an appropriate illustration of our meaning, for the lesson 
reaches far beyond its immediate occasion. It is with no “ pale tinc- 
ture ’’ of this childlike spirit that our silent preacher approaches his 
subjects, and he even ventures to dignify its very fretfulness. Better, 
he would say, that the child should even fret livelily against his 
Father, than that he should unbelievingly regard him as a great and 
distant monarch, from whose terrible majesty he would flee, rather 
than appeal to his love. True, there is a speculative element in these - 
homilies, and a disposition to wrestle with abstruse mysteries, both 
seemingly at variance with the simplicity we have indicated ; but this 
fancied incongruity is suggested by our inconsiderateness of the 
earnestly inquisitive nature of childhood, which boldly questions—not 
sceptically, but for information—those grandest mysteries of life, 
which it likewise trustfully accepts. 

We should neither, however, be dealing candidly with these 
religious essays, nor with our readers, if we failed to mark their per- 
vading mysticism—an element viewed suspiciously by those who may 
have become habituated to the contemplation of divine things in any 
of those hard forms in which they have been fixed by various schools 
of theology. This leaven of quietism, if not regarded as itself hereti- 
cal, is dreaded by many as yielding a condition highly favourable. to 
the development of heresy.. But Mr Macdonald does not pretend to 
any exegetical talent ; he favours parabolical teaching; and we think 
that the forcible truth, making its way, with a plain and direct intel- 
ligibleness, through many of his rather fantastic avenues, is enough 
to reconcile the most timid formalist—provided always thet he bea 
devout one. 

In discussing a book like the present, we often feel us though we 
were discussing truisms, and, in a sense, this book is full of them ; 
but the question arises, are these, as the dictionaries call them, ‘‘ self- 
evident and undeniable truths, which there is no need to state’’— 
things that everybody knows already ? Does everybody know them, or, 
say rather, are they not frequently ignored, or disbelieved, or mis- 
believed ? 





*« Heaven’s noblest gifts are still the commonest,” 


and all our best books are full of common truths. The kingdom of 
heaven must suffer violence ; the perfervid coul seizes hold of an old 
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truism, and wrestles with it as Jacob did with the angel. Any really 
earnest man must see the inspiration of life in a truth, which to many 
seems but an empty platitude ; he will not rest until it manifests itself 
to him in another way than it does to the world. In rapturous 
ecstasy, or in sober contemplation, he must be absorbed in com- 
munion with openly acknowledged, but secretly undiscerned, truth. 
Mr Macdonald seems to us to satisfy these lofty requirements, and it 
is not the meanest meed of praise to bestow upon his book, that it 
presents many Christian commonplaces in such a fresh and living form 
that they appear transfigured. 

His dilation upon the nature of forgiveness is peculiarly rich and 
full, and while he does not advance any special novelty of definition, 
he asserts a principle, the contrary of which is too often to be met 
with in a degrading mercenary guise. His remarks are too happily 
diffuse to quote with justice to their scope, and they will not bear 
critical condensation. The divine relationship between Father and 
Son—the excelling emblem of spiritual communion in a higher Father- 
hood and Sonship—is applied towards the elucidation of this doctrine, 
but the being brought, through God, to forgive ourselves is its cardinal 
virtue and gracious consummation. ‘‘ Christ is God’s forgiveness,’’— 
but we must partake, through the Holy Spirit, of God’s idea (so to 
speak) of forgiveness, and enter into communion with that saving 
manifestation before we can receive all the fulness of that ineffable 
mercy. At the risk of imperfectly representing our preacher, we 
must abruptly transcribe a few illustrative sentences :— 

‘‘ When some sin that we have committed has clouded all our 
horizon, and hidden him from our eyes, he, forgiving us, ere we are, 
and that we may be, forgiven, sweeps away a path for this his forgive- 
ness to reach our hearts, that it may, by causing our repentance, 
destroy the wrong and make us able even to forgive ourselves. For, 
some are too proud to forgive themselves till the forgiveness of God 
has had its way with them, has drowned their pride in the tears of 
repentance, and made their heart come again, like the heart of a little 
child. But looking upon forgiveness, then, as the perfecting of a work 
ever going on, as the contact of God’s heart and ours, in spite and in 
destruction of the intervening wrong, we may say that God’s love is 
ever in front of his forgiveness. God's love is the prime mover, ever 
seeking to perfect his forgiveness, which latter needs the human con- 
dition for its consummation. The love is perfect, working out the 
forgiveness. God loves where he cannot forgive—where forgiveness 
in the full sense is as yet simply impossible, because no contact of 
hearts is possible, because that which lies between has not even begun 
to yield to the besom of his holy destruction.” 

Our author’s conception of forgiveness is intimately allied with the 
strictly purgative construction, which, in another sermon, he puts upon 
** The Consuming Fire.”” The half truth, or less than the half—the 
grossly sensual side—of this Theonym, implied in the incidental tor- 
ture of burning, even when viewed figuratively, is too often presented 
as its whole truth and only aspect. The merely human sense of pain, 
whether physical or moral, is too often made instrumental in scaring 
away our sin-alloyed hearts from the pure flame and the refining heat 
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of the divine fire. As well might we leave a person to perish by 
drowning, that he might not suffer the agonies of resuscitation in the 
living air. Identifying ourselves with our sins, instead of regarding 
them as a foreign and foul infection—mistaking the transient and 
perishable evil for the enduring and indestructible good—it so arises, 
that the supervening joy, in which the pain will be overwhelmed and 
obliterated, along with its accursed cause, is not spiritually discerned. 
There is no doubt, a divinely originated emotion of fear—the crade 
initial revelation of God, which is better than none—at the bottom of 
this ignoble and sensuous conception of the matter; but the perfect 
love which casteth out fear, is the more excellent revelation of our 
Lord’s evangel. This, however, is but a meagre paraphrase of one of 
these remarkable sermons, from which we must quote a few words :— 

“ The man who loves God, and is not yet pure, courts the burning 
of God. Nor is it always torture. The fire shews itself sometimes 
only as light,—-still it will be the fire of purifying. _The consuming 
fire is just the original, the active form of purity,—that which makes 
pure, that which is indeed love, the creative energy of God. With- 
out purity there can be, as no creation, so no persistence. That 
which is not pure is corruptible, and corruption cannot inherit in-. 
corruption. 

‘** The man whose deeds are evil, fears the burning. But the burn- 
ing will not come the less that he fears it or denies it. Escape is 
hopeless. For love is inexorable. Our God is a consuming fire. 
He shall not come out till he has paid the uttermost farthing. 

“, . . As for us, now will we come to thee, our Consuming Fire. 
And thou wilt not burn us more than we can bear. But thou wilt 
psa us. And although thon seem to slay us, yet will we trust in 

ee.”’ 

We regret that our limits will not permit of our taking up the other 
portions of this volume in detail, as notwithstanding our sincere appre- 
ciation of its worth, we had sundry grave objections to urge against 
much of its scope and tendency. It has been here already premised, 
however, that a technically strict theology is not to be looked for in 
its pages, from which, indeed, were we so inclined, it would not be 
difficult to formulate some old heresies. The discordant reference to 
such apocryphal writings as the Gospel according to Nicodemus, is a 
sad blemish in the sermon on ‘‘ The Temptation in the Wilderness,” 
while it betrays a want of critical discrimination on the part of the 
preacher. His preaching, nevertheless, is in that great Name, at 
hearing of which the devils are cast out, and we dare not forbid him, 
because, mayhap, he followeth not us. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By 8. Barrne-Goutp, M.A. 
Rivingtons. 


+ This is by no means an exhaustive work on Mediwval Mythology, 
and it is hardly entitled to rank as an important contribution to 
its literature. Even as a collection of “‘ Specimens,” it has no place 
beside Thorpe, Keightly, or Thoms; neither can it be regarded as a 
worthy pendant to Sir Thomas’ Browne’s Vulgar Errors. It seems to 
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us rather an amateur essay, attempted in no strictly critical mood. 

The key to the hidden meaning of classic fable, used by Bacon in his 
Wisdom of the Ancients, is here applied to a few inconsiderable semi- 

Christian legends of the ‘‘ dark ages,” without any corresponding 

result. In discussing one of these—that of the Wandering Jew—of 
which a Baconian solution appears peculiarly reasonable, we find a 

tendency in the mind of Mr Gould towards an implicit acceptance of 

the story. The mystical words of our Lord, occurring in three of the 

Gospels, that there were some standing there (when he spake) who_ 
should not taste of death till they saw the kingdom of God, are sen- 

suously interpreted, after the true pattern of the scribes and pharisees— 

albeit they found clumsy allegories in the Pentatench—as affording a 

presumption favourable to the literal truth of the myth. The reader 

is therefore prepared to find its figurative beauty lost in the handling, 

like that of a “‘ fingered moth.” Some of the other subjects, however, 

are viewed with more discernment; thus, the Story of the Seven 

Sleepers of Ephesus, is treated as the poetical or spiritual form in which 
the popular mind fondly embalmed the memory of seven Christian 

martyrs, under the persecution of the Emperor Decius ; and again, 

the Mountain of Venus, and the Hérselloch—so grossly construed by 

Rabelais—shadow forth the doubtful conflict in the soul of man be- 

tween paganism and Christianity, or between the carnal and spiritual 

mind. It is with those old-world legends much as with a sun-dial, 

whereof the shadow alone has significance. 

This collection of myths also embraces a few examples of medieval 
credulity, of little or no importance, except as shewing the mendacity 
of travellers, and the extent of popular ignorance. The chapters on 
Prester John, Tailed Men, and The Terrestrial Paradise, belong to 
this category ; and we may be pardoned for suggesting that Bishop 
Julius of Iona, who seems to have fallen among us lately with the 
meteoric rain, might be appropriately introduced as a specimén of a 
modern myth in the second edition of Mr Gould’s book. It also con- 
tains two curious articles, one on the Divining-Rod, borrowed from a 
rare French work, and another on the Fatality of Numbers, apparently 
derived from some erudite work on juvenile conjuring, both of which are 
not myths in any sense; and the Man in the Moon belongs strictly to the 
variety known as Hausmérchen. But Mr Gould's original reflections 
upon Antichrist and Pope Joan are even more extraordinary than 
anything in the volume. The “‘ Papess” is of course a myth, but one 
of historical value, as shewing the moral corruption of the Church of 
Rome at the time of its fabrication ; for its universal acceptance then 
and in later Reformation times, cannot count for nothing. Antichrist, 
however,—‘“‘ the philosopher’s stone in divinity,”—has been discovered 
by our mythologist, not in conventional Rome, but lurking in the 
bosom of ‘‘ so-called church reformers, who with the suppression of 
the doctrine of eucharistic sacrifice, and sacramental adoration, have 
well-nigh obliterated all notion of worship to be addressed to the God- 
man.” The bishops who object to Anglican ritualism and the daily 


sacrifice, are the spiritual wickedness in high places, while the ‘abo- 
mination of desolation is to be found in a Scotch Presbyterian place } 
of worship.” These curious modern myths of our author's creation, ‘ 
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should, however, by mere force of repulsion, teach us charity in form- 
ing our own apocalyptical inferences, and incline us to Archbishop 
Whately’s mode of dealing with the man of sin :—*I should dwell 
on the ‘sin,’ said that clear-headed arguer, not on the ‘ man.’” 

Not to waste further space, the remaining topics of discussion are 
William Tell and the Dog Gellert, both whose historical reputations 
receive their quictus. It is inferred from the existence of similar 
legends in various ages avd countries, and especially from their 
priority of existence in other forms, that these have reached us, as it 
were, by a transmigration of legendary lore, and if ever literally true, 
were true once only in some remote past. Weare not quite convinced 
of this, for it is an axiom that history repeats herself; and it is just 
as probable, in the case of Tell for instance, that a remioiscence of 
the early myth may have suggested the reproduction of its incidents in 
similar circumstances. Mr Gould himself allows that these old 
stories have been repeatedly reproduced, with variations, in different 
languages, and why might they not have been similarly reproduced in 
action ? 


The Reign of Law. By the Duxz or Ancytu. Strahan. 


The very title of this work suggests the standpoint of its author. 
It is an intellectual, and somewhat of a theological elevation, whence 
he views the relative bearings of natural forces towards each other, and 
towards the moral and the supernatural; and whence he reviews the 
comparatively ‘‘ little systems” or theories of certain modern philo- 
sophers, who, in his judgment, have failed adequately to observe 
collateral data, in their relative subordination to supreme law. Science 
has of late been touching ‘‘a jarring lyre,” whose few chords are yet 
unequal to their part in the divine symphonies. We would not for a 
moment even seem to say that the sentiment of reverence is lacking 
in the justly eminent savants of our day, but we do feel that before 
they could have propounded many of their imperfect theories, it must 
have been more‘or less deficient. We fully believe that there never was a 
time when our advanced scientific. pioneers were more deeply imbued 
with what we may venture to call a religious feeling in their work, 
but it often strikes us that they lose the sense of the infinite and un- 
searchable, in the enthusiasm of their fragmentary acquisitions. Purely 
theological minds are also too abstracted, to see fully the operation of 
complicated physical laws, as evolved in many series of intricate 
phenomena. It requires an order of mind sufficiently removed from 
the mental habits of either, and adequately impressible by the truth 
of both, to attempt the reconciliation of their mutually ignorant dif- 
ferences. 

While acknowledging our great obligations to modern science, in 
respect of its mere discoveries, we are often painfully conscious of its 
speculative errors, and offended by the confident tone in which they 
are advanced. It is difficult to preserve the fine conciliatory temper, 
in which the Duke of Argyll approaches these. Their authors mostly 
profess to reason inductively upon such phenomena as may come 
under their observation, and they refer in terms of contemptuous de- 
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traction to those who may conduct their speculations downwards in 
the lines of fact. They will have no speculative philosophy, but they 
must be free to form their own theories, which they do, “‘ consciously 
or unconsciously,” and after a silent deduction therefrom, they men- 
tally reverse the process in parading the result. Abandoning them- 
selves to a favourite speculation, they are apt to draw general conclu- 
sions, as Bolingbroke has well remarked, from too small a number of. 
particular observations and experiments. When once we are in pos- 
session of all the immediate effects, remote consequences, and final 
issues resulting from the action of a fundamental principle, and have 
a capacity for all these, then it may be possible for us to track them 
wholly up to a certain fixed law—a single law, however, which, ere 
we discover it in its entirety, we shall find to be traversed and inter- 
ested, and infinitely modified and counteracted by the operation of 
many other associated laws. The doetrine of eorrelation of forces is 
comparatively a new and imperfect discovery in the scientific world, 
and although the knowledge of it has widened our horizon of thought, 
it is quite subsidiary to the immense organization of forees—physical, 
moral, and spiritual—which lies beyond. Neither do we know any- 
thing of the vital origin of any one of these forces. As our author 
expresses it, ‘‘ We know nothing of the ultimate nature, or of the 
ultimate seat of force. Science, in the modern doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of energy, and the convertibility of forces, is already getting 
something like a firm hold of the idea that all kinds of force are but 
forms or manifestations of some one central force issuing from some 
one fountain-head of power. And, even if we cannot certainly identify 
force in all its forms with the direct energies of one omnipresent apd 
all-pervading will, it is at least in the highest degree unphilosophical 
to assume the contrary, to speak or to think as if the forces of nature 
were either independent of, or even separate from, the Creator’s 
power.” And in another place he reverently observes, ‘‘ We forget 
altogether that the knowledge they [newly discovered facts] convey is 
in quality and in kind identical with knowledge already long in our 
possession, and places us in no new relation whatever to the vast 
background of the eternal and the unseen. It is not the extent of 
our knowledge, but rather the limits of it, that physical research 
teaches us to see and to feel the most.—No amount of knowledge of 
the kind which alone physical science can impart, can do more than 
widen the foundation of intelligent spiritual beliefs. We think that 
Astronomy and Geology have given us in these latter days ideas 
wholly new in respect to space and time. Yet, after all, can we 
express those ideas, or ¢an we indicate the questions they suggest in 
any language which approaches in power to the majestic utterances of 
David.and of Job.” 

Our noble advocate for the Reign of Law is not, however, over- 
well pleased with those narrow theologians who dread the march of 
science, and endeavour to ignore its discoveries when they fancy these 
in conflict with divine revelation. ‘ We see,” he says, “the men of 
theology coming out to parley with the men of science, a white flag 
in their hands, and saying, ‘If you will not let us alone, we will do 
the same by you. Keep to your own province; do not enter ours. 
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The Reign of Law which you proclaim, we admit, outside the walls, 
but not within them; let.there be peace between us.’ But this will 
never do. There can be no such treaty dividing the domain of truth. 
Every one truth is connected with every other truth in this great 
universe of God.” 

We dare say our readers will hardly think we are quoting too much 
on these points from this valuable work, but. our space will not admit 
of much more, so we proceed briefly to notice a few of its other im- 
portant features, 

The ambiguities and obscurities in the language of philosophy, as 
leading, through verbal fallacies, to positive error, are frequently ex- 
posed throughout this volume. Of these we cannot give a better in- 
stance than that occurring in the chapter on the Realm of Mind, 
where two remarkable sentences from Mr J. 8. Mill’s essay upon 
Auguste Comte and Positivism, are placed in juxtaposition. In one 
Mr Mill asserts that ‘ all phenomena, without exception, are governed 
by invariable laws, with which no volitions, either natural or super- 
natural, interfere,” and in the other he says, that ‘‘ the theological 
mode of explaining phenomena was once universal, with the exception, 
doubtless, of the familiar facts which, being even then seen to be — 
controllable by human will, belonged already to the positive mode of 
thought.” Beyond all question, the latter statement is nearer the 
truth; and if we allow human volition to modify facts, which we know 
it does, under certain laws, can we for a moment deny the higher 
analogy of the supreme will, acting within those laws and through 
those means which itself has created? The divine laws are in fact 
the expression of the divine will. In the chapter on the supernatural, 
which begins the Duke’s volume, M. Guizot is also challenged with 
a confusion of ideas in his use of the word ‘‘ supernatural,” from 
which, his critic remarks, ‘it is difficult to make out whether he 
means to identify belief in the supernatural with belief in the existence 
of a God, or with belief in a particular mode of divine action.” 

The able essay on Contrivance, as exemplified in the wonderful 
adaptation of the wings of birds to the law of gravitation for the pur- 
poses of flight, is quite a Bridgewater treatise in itself, reminding us 
of Sir Charles Bell’s treatise on the mechanism of the human hand. 
To the naturalist it will probably be the most entertaining portion of 
the book, while it affords ample illustrations of its leading arguments. 
But the concluding chapter, on Law in Politics, addresses itself to a 
much wider circle of readers. In it, the Duke traces the rise of the 
factory system in England, as largely consequent upon the combined 
development of Adam Smith’s economical doctrines, and James Watt's 
great mechanical invention. He shews the necessity which arose for 
legislation being brought to bear, from without, upon the new social 
order of things, which had become, almost suddenly, fraught with 
various anomalies and gigantic abuses. He then indicates the in- 
efficacy of this external legislation to remedy completely or approxi- 
mately all these evils, and, credat lector, he concludes by a defence of 
the principle of trades’ combinations, as an internal force, capable of 
effecting a higher good than that resulting from factory legislation. 
Although, however, he admits the principle of combination, he ex- 
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poses the fallacious theories, and condemns the tyrannical practices 
of many of its ignorant advocates. On the Whole, it is an able contri- 
bution to the political economy of trade and manufactures, and as 
such we earnestly commend it to the notice of the approaching Par- 
liamentary Commission on Trade’s Unions. 

Before, however, taking a hasty leave of this masterful book, which, 
whether in respect of its gravity of matter, or its simplicity of manner, 
can hardly be over-estimated, some reference must be made to the 
much agitated question of Prayer in relation to scientific law. If 
great general laws are inexorable in their operation, and causes in | 
endless chain of invariable sequence are the governing powers in 
nature, leaving no room for any special direction or providential 
ordering of events, as some recent ‘‘ oppositions of science” would 
seem to indicate, ‘‘ what then,” our author may well ask, ‘‘ can be the 
use of prayer? Can laws hear us? Can they change, or can they 
suspend themselves? Has prayer to God any other value or effect 
than so far as it may be a good way of preaching to ourselves?” 
Let us add his own answer :—“ If there is any helpfulness in prayer, 
even to the mind itself, that helpfulness can only be preserved by 
shewing that the belief on which this virtue depends is a rational 
belief. The very essence of that belief is this, that the divine mind 
is accessible to supplication, and that the divine will is capable of 
being moved thereby.” The narrow fallacy upon which a denial of 
this position is based, mistakes effect for cause, the thing declared for 
the power declaring, seeing that God’s law is necessarily but the ex- 
pression of God's will. Fiat voluntas tua is the key-note of all 
prayer from the meanest to the grandest. If we ask anything accord- 
tng to his will, he heareth us, and therefore all our petitions must 
have the submissive ‘‘ nevertheless” of our Great Exemplar’s agoniz- 
ing prayer. 


The Biglow Papers. Second Series. Triibner & Co. 


We shall never forget the pleasure it gave us to make the acquaifit- 
ance, now some sixteen or more years back, of the Rev. Homer Wilbur, 
A.M., * pastor of the first church in Jaalam, and (prospective) Mem- 
ber of many Literary, Learned, and Scientific Societies,” as we first 
descried him, holding by the hand his “ talented young parishioner,” 
Mr Hosea Biglow. When Mr Lowell introduced us to this worthy 
New-England divine, we felt that we were in the presence of one who 
was destined to leave no insignificant mark on the world, although at 
this date, such a recognition of his now widely acknowledged worth, 
may seem somewhat tardy, and may be referable, by the disingenuous, 
to later influences. At the risk of mal-construction, however, we 
take the opportunity now afforded by the publication of a second 
series of those wonderful papers—which derived their chief value, in 
our eyes, from Mr Wilbur's painful editing—to record our high appre- 
ciation of his character, and our approbatory estimate of his work. 

The creation of such an extraordinarily “ verisimilous” personage 
by Mr Lowell is one of the most refreshing incidents in modern litera- 
ture. Our reverend friend is, we grieve to say, impersonal, although 
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he appeals to us with such a distinct individuality, that we can hardly 
bring ourselves to doubt of his existence. With this unwilling con- 
viction as to his impersonality, we perused sorrowfully the obituary 
details recently communicated to the Atlantic Monthly by his respected 
colleague and successor, the Rev. Jeduthun Hitchcock. Whether 
shadow or substance, the Rev. Homer Wilbur has passed from our 
nether sphere, but a very substantial shadow he will ever seem to us. 
There was a primitive simplicity about this remarkable genius, just 
sufficiently starched with a semi-conscious pedantry, that was perfectly 
charming. His pedantry, however, was not of a narrow clerical type ; 
it was as classical as it was catholic. He always aimed the gentle 
shafts of his satire with a scholarly precision, but the impact with 
which they fled was carefully moderated. He quarried in the depths 
of his native humour, but he chiselled the rough blocks with the skill 
of a statuary, after the most approved old-world models. He was 
‘* nothing if not critical,” but he conveyed more wisdom in his editorial 
notes than many have left us in the hugest folios. His pleasantly 
meandering prose has long eluded our analysis, and the most we can 
say of it is, that he appropriately invested his New-England ideas with 
a pure old English diction, but after a quaint fashion entirely his own. 
By turns we are reminded of the fire of Dryden and the roll of 
Johnson, of the pious humour of Fuller and the dry pleusantry of 
Jortin, now of the charming egotism of Pepys and anon of the whim- 
sical Latinity of Sir Thomas Browne. But although the style of Mr 
Wilbur evokes these and other reminiscences, it is nevertheless per- 
fectly unique and sui generis, 

Of the singularly indigenous humour and idiomatic satire of the 
unkempt Hosea Biglow, there is small need now to speak at any 
length. His racy vernacular poems, with editorial prologue and epi- 
logue, have long been ‘‘ familiar as household words” in both hemi- 
spheres. The Pandean music of his verse, in which he regulates the 
rhythmical ambulations of the somewhat naked figure of Truth, dwells 
on the ear like a milkmaid’s song ; but we question much if this pas- 
toral ballet would have been so effective without the editorial chorus. 
If old Homer was blind, there was also “a slight obliquity in the 
visual organs” of his New England namesake, the Rev. Homer 
Wilbur; but he was not, however, too myopic to perceive the workings 
of the pastoral muse in his eccentric parishioner ; and this poetical 
perception was his unconscious avenue to fame,—in whose temple the 
Jaalam pastor now occupies a conspicuous niche, alongside another 
vacant one destined for Mr Hosea Biglow. 

Mr Lowell’s conception of this unparagoned literary alliance be- 
tween pastor and parishioner, as well as the political occasion of the 
papers, is now for the first time explained in the Introduction to this 
New Series. We must let him speak for himself :— 

‘* When, more than twenty years ago, I wrote the first of the series, 
I had no definite plan, and no intention of ever writing another. 
Thinking the Mexican war, as I think it still, a national crime com- 
mitted in behoof of slavery, our common sin, and wishing to pnt the 
feeling of those who thought as I did in a way that would tell, I ima- 
gined to myself such an upcountry man as I had often seen at anti- 
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slavery gatherings, capable of district-school English, but always* 
instinctively falling back into the natural-stronghold of his homely 
dialect when heated to the point of self-forgetfulness. When I began 
to carry out my conception, and to write in my assumed character, I 
found myself in a strait between two perils. On the one hand, I was 
in danger of being carried beyond the limit of my own opinions, or at 
least of that temper with which every man should speak his mind in 
print ; and, on the other, I feared the risk of seeming to vulgarise a 
deep and sacred conviction. I needed on occasion to rise above the 
level of mere patois, and for this purpose conceived the Rev. Mr 
Wilbur, who should express the more cautious element of the New 
England character and its pedantry, as Mr Biglow should serve for 
its homely common sense, vivified and heated by conscience. The 
parson was to be the complement rather than the antithesis of his 
parishioner, and I felt or fancied a certain humourous element in the 
real identity of the two under a seeming incongruity.” 

‘‘T had learned, too, that the first requisite of good writing is to 
have an earnest and definite purpose, whether esthetic or moral. If 
I put on the cap and bells, and made myself one of the court fools of 
King Demos, it was less to make his majesty laugh than to win a 
passage to his royal ears for certain serious things which I had deeply 
at heart. I say this because there is no imputation that could be 
more galling to any man’s self-respect than that of being a mere jester. 
I endeavoured, by generalising my satire, to give it what value I 
could beyond the passing moment and the immediate application.” 
‘* T always hated politics, in the ordinary sense of the word, and I am 
not likely to-_grow fonder of them, now that I have learned how rare 
it is to find a man who can keep principle clear from party and per- 
sonal prejudice, or can conceive the possibility of another’s doing so.”’ 

The major part of this Introduction, which is of great philological 
and literary value, and is full of the most delicate criticism, has refer- 
ence to the Yankee dialect, and the author's reasons for its adoption. 

‘It had long seemed to me,” he says, ‘‘that the great vice of 
American [modern English ?] writing and speaking, was a studied 
want of simplicity, that we were in danger of coming to look on our 
mother tongue as a dead language, to be sought in the grammar 
and dictionary rather than in the heart, and that our only chance of 
escape was by seeking it at its living sources among those who were 
—‘ divinely illiterate.’ No language after it has faded into diction, 
none that cannot suck up the feeding juices secreted for it in the rich 
mother-earth of common folk, can bring forth a sound and lusty book. 
True vigour and heartiness of phrase do not pass from page to page, 
but from man to man, where the brain is kindled, and the lips sup- 
pled by downright living interests, and by passion in its very throe. 
Language is the soil of thought, and our own especially is a rich leaf- 
mould, the slow deposit of ages, the shed foliage of feeling, fancy, and 
imagination, which has suffered an earth change, that the vocal forest, 
as Howell calls it, may clothe itself anew with living green.” 

In the matter of syllabic accentuation, Mr Lowell is wealthful of 
citations from Old English authors, corroborative of New England 
usage. Like all Americans of culture, he excels his home-keeping 
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‘tousins in the fond enthusiasm of his devotion to ‘Old England's 
Helicon,” and yet it is with the feeling of, ‘‘ not in this mountain only, but 
WHERESOEVER.” It looks like reciting the roll of our British Wal- 
halla, to indicate even a modicum of his authorities ; we have Chaucer 
and Piers Plowman, Sir John Maundeville and Richard Hakluyt, 
laureate Skelton and Spenser, Drayton and Daniel; among drama- 
tists we have Marston, Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, not to speak of 
Dodsley’s old plays, or of Middleton or Beaumont; we have also 
Chapman and Herrick, Bishop Hall and Dr Donne, as well as the 
“* Cambridge Pilatonist ;” neither must we omit the sweet and vener- 
able names of Milton and Herbert, nor those conspicuous lights of 
duller days, Dryden, Swift, and Pope. Upon the last we cannot 
help thinking that Mr Lowell is (in Mr Wilbur’s name) at times un- 
necessarily hard ; and we further entirely demur to the notion of 
defending so many Yavkeeisms, as English archaisms, on no better 
ground than is afforded by a collation of the loose and variable ortho- 
grapby of early writers and printers, or by reference to the equally 
loose and free quantities, in which a larger and ruder poetic licence 
allowed our first ‘‘ graduates of Parnassus” to indulge. Let us 
earnestly pray, however, that ‘‘ the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon family may never be found in strife except upon the hallowed 
and peaceful soil of our common language. Let us lustily cheer Mr 
Lowell in his bloodless fight with Mr Merivale’s mixed metaphors, 
Mat Arnold’s philo-gallicanisms, and the pseudo-idioms of Sam Slick, 
and find our revenge in his ndive confession, that in a tussle with our 
laureate, he carried away in his clothes, against his will, ‘ that faint 
perfume of musk which Mr Tennyson leaves behind him.” 

It only remains to add, that this Second Series of the Biglow 
Papers had their origin in the poet’s religious conception of the mag- 
nitude of the evils attendant upon the more terrible development of the 
same unholy power of slavery, the earlier indications whereof had 
already suggested the first series. The secret causes and objects of 
the great American war were morally visible to his earnest eyes, deep 
underneath its outward signs or accidental forms. We cannot say, 
however, that these new papers have captivated us so much as the 
old, althongh we may be unable to assign the reason. It may be that 
the subject had become too sad and awful for satire. Aristotle's 
definition of the ludicrous may help us to a solution. If we remem- 
ber rightly, he describes it as a sudden sense of incongruity, free from 
any accompanying sense of pain, and eliciting laughter. But here the 
sense of pain dominates the incongruity, and thus we have pure 


tragedy. 


Inaugural Address, Delivered at St Andrews. By J. 8. Miu, 
Rector of the University. February 1. 1867. Longmans. 


Mr Mill’s proviso to the contrary notwithstanding, this address at 
the St Andrews University, was a pure aud simple inculeation of 
eclecticism. It was itself the application of the ‘doctrine of 
selection” to subjects of study. But why does he omit all reference 
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to the “inexorable law,” in obedience to which he must be presumed 
to have exercised his choice? If, as he said elsewhere, no volitions 
can interfere with phenomena, how afe we to account for the 
phenomenon of his own address? The Rector of a University has a 
preseriptive right to be a little authoritative; but a philosopher, who 
professes to ignore all volition, should at least indicate the mode by 
which invariable law has operated in forming his own opinions. And, 
having explained this little incident, he might then easily have shewn 
how the same invariable law should happen to yield other opinions 
diametrically opposite to his own. 

The educational course here prescribed, however, is judiciously 
comprehensive, and the arguments in its advocation are generally 
candid and liberal. Its linguistics are exclusively Greek and Latin, 
as the bases of universal Grammar, leaving modern languages to be 
acquired by foreign travel and residence. Mathematics are next in 
the programme, and logic—ratiocinative and inductive—as the intel- 
lectual complement of mathematics and physics, follows necessarily. 
Physiology and Psychology go hand in hand—the latter being 
equivalent to metaphysics—and political economy consorts with 
jurisprudence. History is not to be taught, either in schools or 
universities, but privately read in the light of such philosophy of 
history as may be available. In all these matters, the student is to 
be chiefly receptive; but moral and religious training must come 
under the unrecognised law (if it be a law) of individual selection. 
The different standards of right and wrong which have been taken by 
various schools as the basis of ethics, are to be raised impartially and 
uncritically, and apparently without reference to that very philosophy 
of history, which must, if it be worthy of the name, recognise the 
sublime influences of Christianity upon abstract moral principle. The 
professor is to give a tabular view of all ethical systems, and leave the 
student to elect his own, or to construct a new one out of the good 
points in each. Similarly, religion is to be inferentially taught by 
ecclesiastical history, and the student must be left free to choose his 
own particular creed. How far free from subtle influences, accidents 
of association, and early training, the Rector of St Andrews Univer- 
sity himself was in choosing his own religious creed, it would be 
interesting to know. But we must complete our educational summary. 
Mr Mill concludes his course with esthetics, and we fully agree with 
his observations upon the culpable neglect of this elevating branch of 
study in our modern universities. 

One of the most practical counsels given in this address has 
reference to the inexpediency of frittering away much valuable time in 
the acquisition of particular sciences in all their intricate details, 
when a general knowledge of their principles is all that is required in 
a liberal education. This advice is backed by the authority of 
Archbishop Whately, and is eminently characteristic of his anti- 
fallacious humour. The only other point to which we can now advert 
is the contrast drawn by Mr Mill between the university training 
in England and Scotland, with a difference favourable to the latter, in 
respect of its wider scope. 

Since the publication of this inaugural, a letter has appeared in the 
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public prints, purporting to be Mr Mill’s reply to the inquiry of a 
London clergyman as to whether the holy Scriptures should be taught 
in schools, and if so, in what fashion. The letter is quite implemen- 
tary of the address, and need not surprise us. It expresses the 
writer’s misgivings as to the expediency of this branch of education, 
on the ground that the sacred books are too generally studied as 
articles of belief, to the prejudice of critical inquiry and philosophical 
scepticism. Jewish history should be taught, however, and the book 
of Genesis, for example, should be simply presented as an ancient 
work in which the Jews believed. We question much if the 
presbyterian professors of St Andrews will endorse this bill. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Messrs Longmans have lately published the collected works of 
Lord Macaulay in eight octavo volumes, which must now be accepted 
as the best library edition, superseding as it does the original issues 
of his separate works. It has been objected by competent critics that 
the size of the type renders the present less readable than previous 
editions, but a similar objection might be urged against many of our 
best editions of standard authors. For our part, while heartily de- 
ploring that a smaller type than small pica should ever have been 
invented to destroy our eyesight, we rather incline to the opinion that 
most of our first editions of good books in octavo, aré printed in too 
large a character. Personally, therefore, we have no great fault to 
find with the typography of this first complete edition of Macaulay. 

At this date, and in our present summary, any critical observations 
upon the matter or manner of this distinguished writer, were quite out 
of place ; his great excellencies and his peculiar failings being now 
both so equally recognised. But, indeed, we should probably be held 
as barely competent to the task, for, we candidly own, that from an 
incompatibility of taste, we are rather offended than charmed by the 
rounded periods and exalted style of the great Whig historian. We 
shrink, therefore, from opposing our “‘ imperfect sympathies” to the 
popular verdict, although we accept it literally when it styles him the 
“¢ brilliant essayist.” Brilliant he certainly is—almost glittering with 
a hard brilliancy—sparkling with sententious epigram, and dazzling 
with violent antithetical effects, under the yoke of which elaborate 
display, the narrative of historical fact has necessarily to bend a little 
in passing. 

It may be permitted us to remark incidentally, that, observing in 
the light of later events, the full-blooded ‘‘ Philistinism”’ with which 
Macaulay asserts the political supremacy of England, as the umpire 
among European nations, and as, ‘“‘ compared with whom, every other 
maritime power, ancient or modern, sinks into insignificace,” we feel 
as though we were reading a bit of debating-club eloquence, which 
some fellow-student had waggishly preserved in order to taunt its 
author with the crudities of his adolescent politics. This piece of 
patriotic bounce, which was swallowed, porrecto jugulo, by the British 
public of eighteen years back, occurs in the much admired opening 
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paragraphs of the History of England, in reference to which we may 
direct the attention of the curious in literary parallels, to the exor- 
dium of Dean Swift’s History of the last Four Years of Queen Anne. 
The resemblance of plan, although not of style, is, to say the least, 
sufficiently remarkable. 

We ought to note that this edition is under the care of Lady 
Trevelyan, and contains about 140 pages of matter on the Zndian 
Penal Code, not previously collected. The omission of the brief 
memoir by Dean Milman is however to be regretted. 


The same publishers havealso just issued a new edition of the late 
Mr Buckle’s History of Civilisation, an extraordinary work which fell 
among us like a broken erolite some few years ago. It is in three 
small volumes, and, being clearly printed, may possibly be preferred 
by some readers to the two original octavos, one of which is of un- 
seemly bulk. ‘The price, however, seems rather high for a popular 
reprint. Our readers, we conjecture, have long ere this formed their 
own estimate of this eccentric and somewhat startlingly original writer. 
who met an untimely death—probably invited by over study—while 
invalided at Damascus. We would only remark supplementally, that, 
while these volumes are eminently suggestive, yet unless Mr Buckle’s 
readers are in a position to examine for themselves the formidable 
statements advanced by him so impetuously upon all sorts of subjects, 
they will probably, on closing them, find themselves intelleciually 
much in the condition of amateur dervishes after unwonted and ex- 
cessive gyration. Valuable fragments of truth, kowever, according to 
our analysis, there are in this pretentious history, as there is frequently 
a vein of metal in an erolite; and this we are free to acknowledge. 
But with all his boasted preference for inductive reasoning, at the 
expense of Scotch and German philosophy, we cannot help thinking 
that many of bis conclusions have been reached by the opposite pro- 
cess. It must also be conceded, that writers even less heavily biassed 
than Mr Buckle, are wont to choose their data to suit their precon- 
ceived theories, and such a selection, or any selection, is necessarily 
more misleading than legitimate speculative deduction. Failure to 
observe remote effects, or to appreciate collateral incidents, in esti- 
mating general causes, is enough to vitiate the most extensively 
reasoned induction. Such weighty matters, however, can hardly be 
discussed in a note, and it is perhaps needless to remark, that we do 
not question the value of the a posteriori method, while deprecating 
the arrogance with which it is frequently employed, and while briefly 
indicating a fallacious element in this bold historian of civilisation. 


A new and remarkably cheap edition of the principal works of 
Isaac Disraeli is now offered to the public by Messrs Frederick 
Warne & Co., and, at the price, it is more than could possibly be 
desired. We have, however, a way of estimating books irrespectively 
of price, and we regret that we cannot say much for the typographical 
beauty of these volumes. It may safely be averred that the book- 
loving author himself would not have been particularly charmed with 
his new dress, although he might have derived solace from the con- 
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sideration of an extended popularity. And, indeed, it is matter of 
surprise, that with the exception of the celebrated Curiosities of Litera- 
tury, and the Memoirs of Charles [., there should be no good edition 
of Disraeli the elder. ‘The latter work will not, we presume, be in- 
cluded in Mr Warne’s new edition, as it now uccupies a very subor- 
dinate place in our historical literature, and is, partly from the nature 
of the case, lacking in those charming qualities of erudite and scholarly 
gossip, which characterises its author’s purely literary works. These, 
indeed, are almost unique in our language, and savour more of the 
learning of Scaliger than of the industrious pedantry of John Timbs. 
Although in a manner desultory, the various pieces are so many 
chapters or episodes in the same history, and are above comparison with 
any of the innummerable swarm of books of Zable Tulk, Literary Ana, 
and so-called Curiositiese—‘‘ books which are no books,” as Lamb 
would have styled them—with which we have been plagued of late 
years. Not the least encouraging feature in the present popular issue 
of Disraeli, lies in the presumption that, notwithstanding a pardonable 
taint of obsolete conservatism—not of the political sort, however—the 
general liberal spirit which pervades his writings, may be thus more 
extensively diffused. At the same time, we almost incline to question 
if the public mind is yet sufficiently educated to stray pleasurably in 
those Elysian fields of literature. 


The new cabinet edition of Dean Milman’s historical works, now in 
course of pvblication by Mr Murray, in readable volumes at a moderate 
price, really supplies a great desi/eratum. Our literature is conspicu- 
ously deticient in early ecclesiastical history of a high order, and it 
must be no small boon to the student to have this valuable historian 
in an accessible form. The church history of England has been 
amply written by such various writers as Stillingfleet, Collier :nd 
Fuller, Strype and Burnet, besides a host of others ; whilst the ecclesi- 
astical annals of Scotland have been successively related by Knox and 
Spottiswoode, Calderwood and Wodrow, we had, however, no good 
general church history until Milner made the attempt—the failure of 
which is not much to be regretted, as his style was too unctuous, 
and was vitiated by moralising reflections which obstructed the course 
of his narrative. The deficiency we have indicated was, therefore, 
first fairly met by Dean Milman, whose thoroughly masculine style, 
and straightforward narrative, combine in sustaining an attentive in- 
terest. The order of events is followed systematically without unequal 
discursion, and their relative importance is duly indicated by an ade- 
quate critical treatment. Of the volumes already given in this new 
issue, the History of the Jews has been long familiar to many of our 
readers in its original sketch, which appeared in ‘‘ Morray’s Family 
Library.” Since that publication, this important work has, in succes- 
sive editions, survived the ‘‘ examination and refutation ’’ to which it 
was subjected in 1830. The History of Christianity, in conflict with 
pagan'sm, has also been published in this new edition, and will shortly 
be followed by the Latin Christianity, which completes this valuable 
historical series. May we, parenthetically, inquire how it comes 
about that publishers allow the library editions of such standard works 
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as these, and Mr Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, to fall out of 
print ? 


Messrs Smith and Elder have at last given us a new edition of the 
pleasant Paris Sketch Book in one volume. The original in two 
volumes, which went through two editions about the year 1840, has 
long been out of print, and Mr Thackeray’s admirers were hitherto 
unable to complete their sets of his delightful works. These Paris 
papers were among their author's earlier productions, and are quite 
worthy of his later fame. French life under Louis Phillipe is here 
very happily sketched in a series of graphic though detached chapters, 
partly of narrative fiction, characteristically illustrated by the wonder- 
ful pencil of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. Under this nom de crayon, 
Mr Thackeray was then pursuing high art in a different walk from that 
in which he was afterwards to be so grandly distinguished. The Paris 
Sketch Book was not, however, the first literary essay of our modern 
classic, but we doubt much if many of his readers ever stumbled 
across @ dictionary of playfully oracular wisdom, which appeared in 
1836 under the title of the Zin Trumpet. It purported to be a pos- 
thumous selection from the Papers of Paul Chatfield, M.D., a benevo- 
lent looking old gentleman, whose portrait is given as a frontispiece to 
the first volume. Although containing about the best ‘“ Proverbial 
Philosophy” we have ever met with, it is not, we fear, calculated to at- 
tract popularity. There are also unquestionable blemishes in the work, 
which its author would certainly have removed, had he revised it in 
his mellower years, but we recognise? in it the same genial humour, 
dashed with a seeming cynicism, which is characteristic of all his 
writings. This element of cynicism, be it remarked, which some had 
fancied in Mr Thackeray, has now, with justice, been referred to that 
‘* sad unconscious irony” lying deep at the bottom of many of our social 
phenomena, of which his sarcastic sentences were but the expression. 
A similar construction may be put upon certain alarming notes of 
a somewhat extreme liberalism, sounded forth by the little Tin 
Trumpet, for it is no party liberalism, it is rather the free thought of 
an original and independent mind, grappling with the anomalies of 
life, and ‘‘ devising liberal things ” towards their rectification. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brotners. A most entire fragmentary 
and most fragmentally entire book, overflowing with equally strong and 
delicate thought, has just been re-issued in a new and attractive shape 
by Messrs Macmillan & Co., with portraits and memoirs of the authors. 
Of these, the Rev. Augustus Hare was the least known, until the 
posthumous appearance of his sermons, in 1885, had gained for his 
name a deserved popularity. His younger brother, Julius Charles, 
survived him about twenty years, and is better known as Archdeacon 
Hare, the joint-translator with Dr Thirlwall of Niebuhr’s Rome, and 
the author of the Mission of the Comforter—a work peculiarly remark- 
able for the preponderating wealth of its Notes, one of which, in vin- 
dication of Luther, oceupied upwards of 200 pages, and, we are told, 
was rewarded by a gold medal from the late King of Prussia. The 
Archdeacon was the friend of Schleiermacher and Bunsen, of Words- 
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worth and Landor—the translator of La Motte Fouqué and Ludwig 
Tieck—and a warm admirer of Coleridge, to whom he confesses him- 
self indebted in the discernment of ‘ the sacred concord and unity of 
human and divine truth.” He was a profound student of German 
philosophy and theology, and with a broad liberality—since miscon- 
strued—he eliminated their doubtful constituents, and asserted what 
seemed to his earnest inquiring spirit the truth in both. He super- 
vised Landor’s Imaginary Conversations for the press [by the way, we 
should like to know what were the points of sympathy between him 
and that modern pagan}, and he edited, with “ verifying quotations,” 
the posthumous volume of Arnold’s Rome. Not the least signifi- 
cant of his labours was the production of a new version of the Psalms, 
on the basis of the Scotch metrical one, the rough and somewhat un- 
couth simplicity of which had appealed to him, in equally favourable 
contrast with those of Sternhold and Hopkins, and of Tate and Brady. 
Such are a few randomly selected characteristics of the eminently 
thoughtful man, whose impress is borne upon the best of these 
i ag at Truth,” to which so many of us are not a little be- 
olden. 





XI.—FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Education and Archeology—( French Correspondence ). 


My present intention is to place before your readers a few of the 
latest French publications. 

One of the most instructive and solid works which have been 
furnished by Protestantism for some time back is the Literary History 
of Religious and Moral Education in France and French-Switzerland. 
The author, Pastor Louis Burnier, is one of the veterans of the 
revival ; a lucid writer, possessed of solid piety, and a rare finesse of 
criticism. M. Burnier is also one of our best Scripture interpreters ; 
he is one of the translators of the new Swiss version of the Bible, at 
which Gaussen laboured, and a distinguished pedagogue; for he has 
had the direction of the Ecole Superieurs for young girls at Morges, 
on the Lemar, for the last twenty years. Thanks to the Library of 
St Genevieve at Paris, M. Burnier has been able to make a complete 
list of the principal works to be consulted upon education in general, 
and that of children, girls, and women in particular. The best of 
these works he has analysed, criticising them in a wholesome evan- 
gelical manner, and the result is the two volumes before us. Among 
other writers the author treats of Montaigne and his times, Port Royal, 
Fénélon and Locke, Paccori, Rollin, and the Abbé St Pierre, Rousseau 
and his contemporaries; Miss Edgeworth, Pestalozzi, and Miss 
Hamilton. Add to these, Mesdames Campan, Remusat, and Guizot ; 
Mme. Necker de Saupure, Zeller, Gauthey, and the Baron de Guimps, 
also Vinet, Abbot, Todd, &. Thus you see that these volumes are 
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in themselves quite a library upon education ; and yet notice, that the 
author only handles works written in French, or translated into that 
language, and of those, only such as relate to the government of 
children, rather than to their mental culture. ‘Without being in- 
different, indeed quite the contrary, to the development of the faculties 
of the mind,” says M. Burnier, ‘‘ I rather attach myself to the forma- 
tion of the heart and conscience, the centre and basis of all Christian 
and reasonable education.” 

And now, we ask with our author, ‘‘ What impression do we carry 
away from this long study of so many different authors?” Three 
centuries have passed before us. Has there been any progress from 
the one to the other, and have the writers of this eighteenth century 
left nothing for those of the nineteenth to do? Setting out as we 
have done by Montaigne, have we not found him over again in 
Rousseau, and if the anonymous writer of Bale and the author of 
1795, have brought us a fine day in the midst of winter, is it not by 
renewing the spirit of Port Royal, just as Chatelain, Mdlle. le Masson, 
le Golft, and de Luc reminded us of Du Puy? Have we then merely 
been turning in a circle? Yes, there is indeed something of the kind, 
in so far as moral and religious education is concerned. As to 
Pedagogy in general, it did incontestibly make some steps forward 
during the second haif of the eighteenth century. 

It must be acknowledged, then, that after having read all, the mind 
and heart do not feel fully satisfied. We need not wonder then to see 
the nineteenth century, as it were, begin the whole work over again, 
and begin it so courageously, that during the first sixty years peda- 
gogy produced eight or ten times more than the eighteenth century 
in the same space of time. In the midst of this deafening noise of 
conflicting voices, it appears to me that materialism has said its last 
word by the mouth of Victor Considérant; utilitarianism, by that of 
Miss Edgeworth ; theism, by that of Aimé Martin ; the philosophy 
of Rousseau, by that of Mme. Guizot; the moral feelings, by that of 
Mme. Rémuzat; and Catholicism, by those of Messrs Laurentie and 
Dupanloup. On the other hand, nothing could be more evangelical 
than Zeller and Auguste Rochat, just as it seems impossible to make 
philosophy and Christianity harmonise better than Mme. Necker de 
Saupaore has done for the family, and M. Gauthey for the school, and 
in a form scientific, but in my opinion less safe than the Baron de 
Guimps. Still, allow me to say, that mothers and female teachers do 
not yet possess a guide, at once simple in form, and yet complete in 
its conciseness, inspired by the love of souls, and zeal for God, and, at 
the same time, the production of living faith and sound anthropology. 

It is then with the praiseworthy aim of contributing to the forma- 
tion of such a guide that M. Burnier has since published another 
work, an Elementary Course of Christian Education, for the use of 
mothers and female teachers. ‘‘ This Course is not,” says the author, 
‘*a new system of education ; it is not a book cut out of others, nor 
sketched upon some well known work. It is both more philosophical 
and more Christian than the greater part.” 

The first book treats of education properly so called, and especially 
that of the soul. It is a veritable course of psychology for the use of 
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intelligent young girls; and we could note many thoughts stamped 
with the die of truth. Thus upon “‘ differences of character :” ‘ It is 
said that the temperament has something to do with it, and I do not 
scruple to admit it. But still, if the physical constitution of a san- 
guine, or bilious, or phlegmatic, or melancholy child, more or less, 
determines his moral character, it is by its exerting an influence upon 
his appetites, his desires, and the other active principles of his will. 
But, while admitting that no education can transform the temperament, 
I think that a Christian education, i.¢., an education according to the 
Holy Spirit, may react powerfully against physical dispositions, at- 
tenuate their effects, and even neutralise them. At all events, we 
have not properly speaking to educate the character. Siill, we must 
not affirm that a character cannot change; the foundation remains, if 
you will, and it would often be a great pity that it should be otherwise ; 
but this foundation is so modified that it may be said to be quite 
different... . . A good character! A bad character! what does that 
mean? When you have discerned what it is in the moral forces of 
your child, which imparts to his activity this good or bad character, 
then, and then only, will you be able, with aid from on high, to com- 
bat the evil and develop the good in it.” 

In the chapter on fundamental errors in education, I find the follow- 
ing: ‘* Though we must start from the incontestible principle of the 
total corruption of our present nature, we must know how to appreciate 
what is relatively good in children. From our Lord’s saying, ‘ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,’ we are not to conclude, as some have 
done, that they are perfectly innocent, but it is certain that, if they are 
not angels, neither are they devils. They all shew themselves suscep- 
tible of love and obedience. In the feeling of their weakness and 
helplessness (I speak particularly of the early age), we see them, as it 
were, drawn of themselves towards those who watch over and protect 
their infancy. Then there soon appears a need of God, an artless 
faith, a strength of hope, which must not be overlooked ; and, if the 
child does not bring into the world an infallible conscience, at least it 
is not yet warped, sophisticated, cauterised, and it is rare that an 
appeal is made in vain to it. In other words, the child is born a 
sinner, but not a hardened sinner ; if he is capable of all evil, he is not 
at every moment guilty of all possible evil. ‘Things must, therefore, 
not be put at the worst with him, and, in fact, nothing could be more 
hurtful to him than to be incessantly supposing him guilty of criminal 
intentions.” 

Upon the education of the body, which follows that of the soul, there 
are excellent practical directions. The author then passes on to the 
subject of Instruction. In speaking of the natural science, he says, 
‘‘ Formerly this branch of learning was greatly too much neglected ; at 
the present time, care must be taken that it does not engross the 
attention too exclusively, and that moral and literary sciences are 
not held too cheap in comparison to it.” Political and social 
sciences are also recommended: ‘‘ Although the stady properly so 
called of political and moral sciences supposes a pretty considerable 
intellectual development, a certain experience of life, and that, in 
reality, it is necessary only for man, the fundamental elements of it 
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may be taught to youth and even to girls in a just measure.” But, 
without giving a special course on these subjects, it is enough to in- 
culeate the great social truths which flow from observed facts, and are 
furnished by history, geography, and statistics: “A very delicate study, 
for which it would be unsafe to take the first author as a guide.” 
Neither is philosophy to be eliminated, though it is not necessary to 
give young girls a course upon all the points of the science, but it is 
necessary that the pupils should know the human mind, its faculties, 
its actions, its wants, which are so various and so strong: “As regards 
the history of philosophy in particular, it would be very desirable that 
a truly capable man should bring it down to the level of young girls 
who have reached a certain stage of intellectual oulture. It would be 
an excellent means for developing at once both their hearts and their 
minds, and of giving them, at the same time, a powerful demonstration 
of the truth of the gospel, and a striking commentary upon these two 
inspired sentences: ‘‘The world by wisdom,” or by philosophy, 
**knew not God,” and “‘ esteeming themselves wise, they became fools.” 
Respecting religious instruction, the author recommends that it should 
not be considered merely as the crowning piece of the line which joins 
the two sides of the angle and completes the triangle ; but rather like 
oxygen, which spreads itself into every part of the air, and thus vivifies 
our lungs. Let this instruction mix itself up with all the others, else 
your pupils will hold it suspicious. They will feel of themselves that, 
if religion be anything at all, it must be everything; and persuade 
yourself of this, that if they hear you speak about God and His word, 
only on stated days and at stated hours, they will think that religion, 
not being everything for you, is nothing at all, or almost nothing.” 
The third and last book treats of the school and the family. The 
author pleads in favour of public instruction, and gives excellent 
reasons for so doing, but he is not blind to the inconvenience of it : 
‘* Without in any degree expressing the idea of certain parents, that 
children get corrupted only at school or college ; knowing on the 
contrary that it is more frequently the school and the college that are 
corrupted by vices contracted in the family; I do not the less ac- 
knowledge that these vices are sometimes fearfully developed in the 
school or the college, and that many well brought up children are too 
weak in the face of the force of example. I must also acknowledge, that 
education, which ought to be so much superior, because the morality 
of the children is more menaced, is, on the contrary, incontestibly 
inferior.” But it is not in public schools that we need seek for 
Christian education, or indeed for any sort of education. Yet this is 
the important thing, without which we are but tinkling cymbals: 
‘* Not only the civil or military engineer, but the doctor, the advocate, 
and even the theologian, are imperfect men, if they only know thoroughly 
what belongs to their profession, and if, absorbed in their studies, they 
have neglected the most important of all the sciences, the experimental 
knowledge of their own soul and its relation to God and eternity. And 
certainly this is what is neglected in large schools, as well as in small, 
and even in certain theological faculties where the professors only 


think of forming doctors without troubling themselves much as to their 
spiritual state.” 
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It would be unpardonable to pass by another work alike honourable 
to evangelical and literary Protestantism. It is of the same date as 
the preceding, and is entitled, “‘ The Family, its Duties, its Joys, and 
its Griefs.” By the Count de Gasparin. This is a subject which, 
though old, is still new. M. de Gasparin’s work is neither a history 
of the family, nor literary studies upon it, nor the family and the 
social question, subjects upon which the author is labouring, and of 
which he has already got together the materials. The two volumes 
before us are an effusion from the-heart, a studied improvisation which 
had already been given to the public of Geneva in the form of lectures. 
The author says he feels the need of affirming before he proves, “ of 
substituting synthesis ‘for analysis for once, and going straight forward 
to the contemplation of what is good without passing by the labour of 
eliminating what is bad.” He wishes to shew us the family as it 
ought to be, as it may be. 

The work is divided as follows :—‘‘ What the family is in particular, 
Duties of the members of the family, Joys, Griefs, God in the family. 
The lively, picturesque, abrupt, essentially French style of the count 
gives to this work all the charm of a fine scene in beautiful Switzer- 
land, which the author inhabits. 

There are at times traits of humour ; take the following: ‘‘ The in- 
contestible charm of monastic and military life is in the feeling that 
the troubles of family life are thus avoided. The employment of each 
hour is marked out beforehand. . . . What we like is, as it were, to 
give in our demission to ourselves, to allow ourselves to be carried 
down a tranquil and uniform current, to float instead of swimming 
and struggling. The passion for occupying public fanctions arises in 
part from this taste for what is regular and arranged beforehand. 
Nothing, in fact, is so convenient as to go to one’s office, leaving to 
others the trouble of providing for the thousand incidents of domestic 
administration. The functionary performs his wonted task, without 
having to take any initiative or pursue any individual work. He acts 
moderately, uniformly, and peacefully.” 

Then there are cutting sarcasms : ‘‘ Of all the words ever said by 
Fontenelle, the words that make me the most detest (and pity) that 
factitious nature whose universe consisted of the Académie and drawing- 
rooms, are these, ‘ For nearly half a century I have neither laughed 
nor wept.’ Weigh, I pray you, all the aridity and horror they contain. 
Neither laughed nor wept, the poor wit! He was then ignorant of 
the two best things here below ; the two things which prove that we 
have a heart, an imagination, in short, something else than a brain ! 
They go together, it is true, laughter and tears. The man who. does 
not laugh hardly weeps, and he who does not weep can never truly 


To shew the way in which some families understand amusing the 
infirm or aged: ‘I remember an exceedingly deaf man,” says the 
author, ‘‘to whom every one thought it his duty to say something to 
entertain him. They would take hold of his ear trumpet, and, with a 
languishing voice, begin to relate to him, what? misfortunes 
that were occurring in the town and the surrounding country: It was 
that poor Mr so and so who had broken his leg! Poor Mrs such a 
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one who had taken the small pox! That poor child which was just 
dead! The more ingenious added details upon the faults of the 
government ; the fears about the state of the crops; the perils that 
charitable works were incurring! At the recital of these calamities, 
heaped one over the other, the unfortunate man looked: up to heaven 
and sighed deep enough to break your heart! . . . His friends then 
retired, congratulating themselves on having succeeded in amusing 
him for an hour.” 

This charming picture makes us .langh, but it is not the less pre- 
ceded by lines full of weighty words such as these: ‘‘ Ah! true 
families are not awanting in seriousness. These have the charge of 
souls ; and they take an interest in all that is noble here below, both 
at home and abroad. When justice is veiled, does it not move them ? 
Have they not weighed in their own hands the heavy chains of the 
slave? Have they not shuddered at the cowardly abuse of strength 2 
Have they not their movements of indignation and of pity? ‘They 
are serious, be sure of it.” 

I should like to transcribe many pages, particularly those which are 
entitled Affictions in the Family, for there are pictures in them worthy, 
I was going to say of La Bruyére, but La Bruyére never wrote any- 
thing so truly evangelical. The author is speaking of that dreadful 
family affliction, a son enticed into evil: ‘‘ We have warned him, we 
have cherished him, we have brought him back, and he falls again 
and again; detestable friends have more influence than we ; he wants 
to do as other young men of his age; he shuns us; when we see 
him he is not at ease with us; the atmosphere of the fireside stifles 
him ; its pious habits weigh upon him ; our tenderness even wearies 
him ; his heart is withered ; he has become a stranger to us. 

‘¢ What an affliction! It is an hourly gnawing at the heart, but 
it is also a subject for prayer at every minute; yes, these parents 
have found out how to pray without ceasing. Do not fear; they will 
not lose courage, they will not weary of loving, nor blaming, nor par- 
doning, nor hoping. They will not make up their minds to it, nor 
feiga ignorance of it; they will be trae and faithful; they will be 
taken up about the soul, thinking upon eternity, forgetting them- 
selves.”’* 

1 must stop here. The reader will often turn to the chapter on 
Old Age, and Death in the Family. Every new married couple ought 
to read this work at the commencement of their career, to avoid re- 
morse later, for I know an elderly pastor who said, after reading ‘‘ La 
Famille” of M. de Gasparin, “It is a pity we cannot begin life again, 
in order to put all that in practice!” We may add that this work is 





* In a work crowned by the Academy of Paris, the Family, by Professor 
Paul Janet, one of the distinguished men of the spiritualist school, we find an 
eloquent apostrophe on the licentious life of young men. “ What confusion, 
geutlemen! What! It is contrary to honour not to keep our word, or to re- 
ceive an injury without avenging it! And then spoliation of the family, the 

rofanation of friendship, baseness in love, are not coutrary to honour! Whence 
Xo you take your code of honour? and does it widen or contract at your ca- 


price?” But M. de Gasparin invokes a principle more powerful than that of 
honour. 
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most opportune at the present moment, when materialism is joining 
hands with socialism to destroy the Family, and when Father Hya- 
cinthe, the eloquent Carmelite, has been doing his uttermost in the 
pulpits of Notre Dame in Paris, and St Gudule in Brussels, to save 
the Family from its foes. The Count concludes by an appeal to 
Christian activity: ‘‘ Do not say there is nothing great to be done 
now a days. Nothing great to be done in an age which has to arrest 
the invading march of pauperism, to protect those whom the hard 
industrial machine threatened to crush, to overlook the peaceful rise 
of the working classes, to raise their light and their moral life to the 
level of their new situat‘on; to refute socialism by solving the social 
question, in so far as it can be solved ! Nothing great to do 
in an age which has to diminish standing armies, to discredit the 
spirit of conquest, to prevent the war of race and almost of religion 
towards which we are letting ourselves be drawn; the fatal en- 
counter of France and England, of the Latins with the Anglo-Saxons. 

Nothing to do in an age which is going forward to the for- 
midable encounter of Christianity with positivism, of natural interests 
with the wants uf the soul, of the natural science with the super- 
natural Know that no generation of men ever had before it 
a vaster and nobler task than ours!” 

I must still detain you a few minutes with a book which was lately — 
mentioned in the Revue des deux Mondes, and which is of an erudition 
enough to scare all but the initiated. It is by Frederic de Rongemont 
of Neufchatel, and is entitled Zhe Bronze Age, or the Shemites in the 
West ; Materials to be used in reconstructing the History of remote 
Antiquity. 

The author undertakes to shew the civilising influence of the 
Shemites in the West, during the bronze age, not only on the 
Lybians and the Iverians, but upon the Celts of Gaul, and of the 
British Islands, on the Germans and the Scandanavians. ‘“ This 
may seem paradoxical to those of our readers who are but little ac- 
quainted with the discussions which have lately risen in connection 
with the exquisitely worked bronzes which been discovered in the 
whole of transalpine Europe, and as far as the south of Sweden. 
But even putting archwology out of the question, it would be easy 
for us to quote several historians, among others, II. Martin, who do 
not hesitate to admit that the genius of the Gallic race awoke at the 
contact of Pheenician industry and commerce. And where is’ the 
mythologian who, in presence of Druidism, with its doctrine of the 
migration of souls, does not seek for the ties which connect the West 
with the land of the Nile ?” 

The methed followed by the autbor is that of Otfried Muller, which 
consists of isolating each people from its neighbour, and then trying 
to give some account of its civilisation, its industry, its manners, its 
faith, deduced from its distinctive characteristics and the nature of its 
country. 

‘* No nation,” observes M. de Rougemont, “is an ind‘genous plant, 
nor is it surrounded by a wall so high that no strange breath can 
reach it. At all events, the school of Bopp and Burnouf on the Con- 
tinent, has demonstrated that the striking resemblances existing among 
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the different nations arise from their having had a common cradle. 
Having established the relationship existing between the 
Japhetic and Aryan nations, by means of the comparative study of 
languages, this school has ascertained not only the religion they had 
brought from their primitive country, but the’ vegetation, the animals, 
the metals, which they knew at the time oftheir separation, the arms 
and implements they were in the habit of using, the drinks they pre- 
pared, and their mode of burial.” 

The author's task was great and arduous. Undoubtedly the bronze 
age which he has studied supplied him with tombs, peat morasses, 
lacustrine stations, arms, implements, ornamental objects, remains of 
clothing and aliments, clay vases. It has left altars, pillars, dolmens, 
tumuli, to be studied, compared, and classified by archwology, which ~ 
has certified that all these objects are the production of one and the 
same civilisation. ‘‘ But these altars and arms are mute; no inscrip- 
tion remains to tell us the language and the name of the bronze 
people, and archwology would have constantly before its eyes nought 
but shadows, did not history come, text in hand, to tell it the names, 
and relate to it the adventures of these unknown nations.” Our 
author’s aim is to throw light upon archwology through history, and 
to complete history by archeology. 

M. de Rougemont is not of the school which would lengthen out, 
almost indefinitely, the existence of man upon the earth.+ In speak- 
ing of the Stone Age, and the discoveries of M. Boucher de Perthes 
(characteristics, mammoth, rhinoceros, hyena, bear, human bones, 
rare, but implements numerous), M. de Rougemont opposes the 
savants by using against them their own incertitudes.+ ‘‘If,” says 
he, ‘‘ they wish to claim the bronze age for themselves alone, to make 
it more ancient than the legend, and thus take it out of the control of 
history, we oppose them with authentic facts, borrowed from the 
science which is familiar to us; and feeling ourselves upon our own 
ground, we easily defend it against their incursions. This work will, 
I trust, prove that the bronze age, which ended among the Danes in 
the eighth century of our era, and in Livonia in the eleventh, could 
not, in our countries, have preceded the times, the remembrance of 
which has been preserved among mankind, by ten, fifteen, twenty 
thousand years.” 





* One of the most distinguished men of this school in Belginm, M. Le Hon, 
has just published “ L’Homme Fossile en Europe, Son industrie, ses Moours, 
ees Aluvres, d’art.”—Bruxelles, 1867. ‘ 

+ “Geologists are — disagreed about the order of succession, and the 
true nature of the layers of stone implements which represent the reindeer 
age. Here the red deludium lies under the gray, there it is the reverse; 
here the deposits are separated by myriads of centuries, there they are the 
production of one and the same cataclysm. On the other hand, the archwolo- 
gists find implements sometimes distributed in a series of layers, the rudest at 
the bottom, the polished hatchets towards the surface; sometimes confounded 
in one single narrow deposit, which is the superficial and vegetable layer. 
The peoples of the reindeer age, living in the same country, and at a few 
leagues distance from each other, must then have overstepped the first degree 
of (P. 296) in a very short time, and in a space of time immeasurably long.” 
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But if M. de Rougemont differs from the school of Sir Charles 
Lyell, he thinks that ‘‘ perhaps the traditional framework might be 
widened without breaking, and the chronology of the six thousand 
years be lengthened out by a greater or less number of centuries. 
However,” he adds, ‘‘ the Danish antiquaries have calculated from the 
layers of trees, and the instruments superposed in the peat bogs, that 
the three ages of iron, bronze, and celts have not lasted more than 
four thousand years.” M. de Rougemont is inclined to believe that, 
in our climate, man lived among mammoths and long-haired rhinoceri, 
and that he was contemporary with the fauna, which separated that 
of the pliocene and tertiary epochs from our own.* ; 

But to return to the Bronze age, the following are a few of the 
author’s conclusions :—‘‘ The tin of Cornwall, and the amber of the 
Baltic, were the two magnets which, even before the time of Moses, 
attracted the civilised peoples of Shemitie race, either pure or mixed, 
who inhabited the maritime countries of the east, towards the bar- 
barians of the west, and, by their commerce and industry, these 
peoples, Pharesians, Philistines, and Phenicians, awoke the genius of 
the Lybians, the Ligurians, and the Iberians, the Gauls, the Gaels, 
and the Britons, the Germans and the Scandinavians. As regards 
the epochs of the bronze age, bearing in mind the three successive 
phases by which humanity has passed (1. Subjugation of nature by 
agriculture, industry, and commerce; Egyptians, Phoenicians, &c. 
2. Political life, the fine arts and sciences; Greeks and Romans. 
8. Spiritual and divine life, which had its cradle in Judea), we may 
say that the bronze age in Europe was the period in which the Hamite- 
Shemites of the east communicated to the western barbarians their 
material civilisation, to which were superadded, at a latter period, the 
arts and sciences of the Greeks of Marseilles, the political institutions 
of the Romans, the new beliefs and the moral laws of the — 





* M. Elie de Beaumont, the illustrious president of the Academy of Science 
in Paris, after eleven years of researches, has combated the theories pro- 
pounded by M. Boucher de Perthes, in his Antiguités Antediluviennes. In 
1863, M. de Beaumont made the following statement before the Academy :— 

“1, The alluvium of the valley of the Somme, and the alluvia of the same 
kind which exist elsewhere, in which human bones and the productions of 
human industry have been found, are post diluvian ; they belong to what is 
called the Stone age, or the lacustrine dwellings of the Swiss lakes. 

“2. The human jaws found in these alluvia do not present anything dif- 
ferent from those which are found in our own cemeteries. 

“3. The opinion of Cuvier, which is a creation of genius, still remains true 
and fossil man has yet to be found.”—Réponse de N. Paulani a Reville, od 
Ed. p. 22. 
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Real Encyclopiidie f. Prot. Theologie u. Kirche. V.Dr Herzoc. Erlangen. 

. 1853-1866. 21 vols. <0 

Kirchen-Lexicon v. Encyclopidie d Kath. Theologie .V. Dr Werzer u. Dr 
Werre. 12 vols. 


These two voluminous theological dictionaries form in some sense a 
supplement, but in a more marked degree a contrast, one to the ‘other. 
The Protestant is, in number of volumes, nearly double the size of the 
other; but the Romanist volumes are more closely printed, and also of 
considerably greater number of pages. Still Herzog has, in respect of 
extent of treatment, greatly the advantage of his predecessor and rival. 
‘Ihe latter is, in this country, little known, even to protestant theologians 
who are good German scholars. Yet it is, in not a few respects, a very 
valuable work. ‘The shorter articles give it the advantage in taking up a 
larger extent of subjects, and hence a number of names, not to be found at 
all in Llerzog, are treated of, at least respectably and sufficiently, in it. 

It is rather singular that in the Romanist lexicon, we find a consider- 
ably greater number of English names mentioned, than in the Protestant. 
In Herzog neither Bacon nor Locke find a place; in the very full article on 
Moral Philosophy in the Kirchen-Lexicon, by Fuchs, we have full justice done 
to the English as well as foreign contributors to the science of Ethics. In 
neither, however, have we any notice of Sir W. Hamilton, or the relation 
which his school, in connection with, or in opposition to, other recent 

hilosophical speculations, bears to theology. We have looked in vain, 
in both lexicons, for any notice of the philosophical views of either Comte 
or J. S. Mill. The same neglect of recent philosophical speculation in 
France and England we find in the Chureh Llistories of Hase, Kurtz, and 
Niedner. 

A considerably large number of English Theologians are at least briefly 
mentioned in the Kirchen-Lexicon, but neither here, nor in Herzog, do we 
find any mention of ITooker, Barrow, Bishop Hall, Jeremy ‘laylor, or either 
Butler, Joseph, or Archer. [n the article on Pulpit Eloquence by Palmer, 
we have no special distinguishing of the merits of these ornaments of the 
English pulpit, or of the, equally great in their way, lights of the French 
Church, Romanist or Protestant. ‘he paper by Dr Schaff of America, on 
the Westminster Assembly, is interesting in its comparison of our stand- 
ards with the Continental ones; but it shews no special acquaintance with 
the theological literature of the period, and it entirely ignores the origin of 
the very defined Calvinism of the Confession and Catechisms in the influ- 
ence of the Synod of Dort on the one hand, and the experienced and de- 
plored Arminianism, which, partly from Patristic and partly from Remon- 
strant sources, had, during the preceding thirty years, so largely invaded 
the Church of England. 

We have in the twelfth volume of Ierzog a paper, thirty-seven pages 
long, on Puritanism by Dr C. Schéll. Its length is not unworthy of the 
subject, but the writer has drawn his materials principally from Strype, 
Neal, and Carlyle. Le has availed himself neither of [igh Church writers, 
as Lathbury, bishop Short, and Soames ; of Evangelical Churchmen, like 
Marsden ; nor of Dissenters of our day, as Vaughan and Brook. Not one 
Presbyterian author, old or new, is referred to in the article. A number 
of the more distinguished puritans, as John Rainolds (by many considered 
the most learned Englishman of his time), are not even mentioned. 

We turn from this disappointing article to inquire whether Puritanism 
gets. in separate papers, the justice which, in: this general review, it fails 
to receive. With the exception of one meagre page, given to Baxter, the 
whole of the Puritan thosiagiaid literature is ignored. No more inter- 
esting subject for German thoroughness of research could have been sug- 
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gested, than the relation of Puritanism, as our English theological 

ment, to the contemporary Dutch and French theology, by which, as every 
one who has paid any attention tothesubject knows, our great Nonconformist 
writers were greatly influenced. But this is ae overlooked. That 
majestic array of orthodox theology, so weighty in thought, so versed in 
Scripture and in all illustrative learning, so decided in popular impression 
then, and still indirectly so influential, seems utterly unknown to Pro- 
fessor Herzog and his learned associates. ‘The three generations of Puritans 
from Elizabeth to Anne, beginning with Henry Smith, Perkins, and Green- 
ham, and ending with Bates and Howe, form a terra incognita to our Ger- 
man friends. 

Nor is the ignorance of the older Nonconformists repaid by better ac- 
quaintance with modern dissent. Wardlaw is the only name introduced 
into Herzog among recent dissenting celebrities. Later representatives of 
Puritanism, neither historically nor in special articles, find a place here. 
Two such hemes 1 men as Andrew Fuller and Edward Williams, are 
utterly passed over. The pulpit eloquence of Robert Hall; the profound 
th t of John Foster ; the learning and brilliancy of Winter Hamilton ; 
the practical energies and remarkable usefulness of J. A. James are im- 
wee J ignored. Presbyterian Scotland, with the exception of Knox and 

Shalmers, finds no representatives in the theological gallery of the Encylo- 
padie. The moderate and the evangelical directions of Scottish theological 
activity are alike _ over. America finds three names only inserted, 
those of Edwards, Theodore Parker, and Channing. Certainly it argued a 
very moderate estimate of the ecclesiastical importance of Ireland, to de- 
vote to it an article of only four pages! 

In the notices of especially the more recent Romanist writers, while the 
Kirchen-Lexicon is (as was to be expected) full, Herzog is now deficient. Of 
the numerous authors specialised, ¢. g., in Picot’s Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century, comparatively few find a place here. The commentator Estius, 
the historians Orsi, Ritter, and Locherer, the orator Ravignan, are passed by. 
In the Napoleon I. period, Colmar, Emery, and Boulogne wereeminent French 
ecclesiastics ; the Lexicon gives them a place, the Encyclopiidie denies it. 
Far beyond the bounds of ce, Bonald and Chateaubriand were known 
as literary restorers of Catholicism; but Herzog — them altogether 
by. We might go on to point out a many deficiencies in the Scandi- 
navian and Kussian, Spanish and Italian departments, but we gladly pass 
to the enumeration of the many excellencies of the work. 

What the English reader may generally first turn to, the Biblical 
articles are generally of very high excellence. They have been confided 
to writers of ackowledged distinction in their several departments of learn- 
ing. They are seldom so minute in their investigations as e.g., those in 
the Bible Dictionary of Smith; but this is compensated for by the clear- 
ness and fulness of the general regults. The writers shew markedly and 
memorably, both in sight and taste, large acquirements and logical power 
of reasoning. Rationalist views of earlier and later schools are never 
by, but candidly stated, are thoroughly refuted. Scripture difficulties are 

early pointed out, and generally with great ogee and full satisfac- 
toriness, removed. Some views are indeed stated, such as the ascription 
of the last thirty-seven chapters of Isaiah to another (anknown) prophet ; 
the non-Jeremianic origin of the fifty-second chapter of the prophecy ; 
the compilation of Chronicles in the time of Alexander the Great; which 
are as yet foreign to our generally received opinions. We would especially 
notice for their power, beauty, originality, and devoutness, the papers of 
Delitzsch on Job and the Psalms; of Vaihinger on Ecclesiastes; of Um- 
breit on Isaiah and Hosea; of Nagelsbach on Jeremiah, the Lamentations, 
and Nahum ; of Ebrard on the Gospel and Epistles of John. The Kirchen- 
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Lexicon stands far behind its Protestant competitor in such papers. 
Among the best in it are those upon the Pentateuch, Kings, and Chronicles, 
by Welte, and on the —s Maccabees, by the same. 

The article on Inspiration by Tholuck will strike an English reader as 
loose and superficial, while that on Hermeneutics is of admirable massive- 
ness and comprehensiveness: = - 

The two Cyclopzedias are most nearly alike in church history articles. 
The paper by Hefele on Ecclesiastical History in the Kirchen-Lexicon, is 
oue of foremost excellence in comprehensiveness and impartiality. It is 
far superior to the article on the same subject by yr oe in Herzog. 
add well deserves a separate reprint as a guide to the theological student. 
Hefele’s articles are generally of great value, we would specially note those 
on Monophysites, Montanism, Nica, Nicholas, Origen, and Pseudo Isidore. 

A generation back, Crabbe thus wrote of the Schoolmen, 


** No readers now invade their still retreat ; 
None try to steal them from their parent seat. 
Like ancient beauties, they can now discard 
Chains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a guard.” 


But, on the continent and here, the scholastic philosophy has of late at- 
tracted revived attention, and every church history now traces its epochs 
with respectful consideration. Somewhat varying in tone, but with high 
appreciation in either instance, are the two long articles on ‘ Scholastik,’ 
by Landerer in Herzog, and by Mattes in the Kirchen-Lexicon. Déllin 
has in the latter a good paper on Duns Scotus, and Brischar a very full 
one on Peter Lombard and his commentators. 

In the earlier volumes of Herzog, the articles are much shorter than in 
the later ones, and hence a great want of proportion in the extent with 
which subjects are treated. We have four pages given, ¢.g., to Jerome, 
which form really little more than a catalogue of dates in life and names 
of works, while we have thirty pages given toa minute account of the 
works of Maximus the confessor. Among the Patristic articles in Herzog, 
we would refer, as most admirable ones, for fulness of appreciation, to 
those on Hilary of Poitiers and John Damascenus ; among those in the 
Kirchen-Lexicon to Theodoret, by Fassler, and Tertullian by Laufkéther, 
while that on Leo the Great by Frits, instructive on the events of his life, 
is most meagre in respect of his writings. 
Coming down to medizval writers, we find an excellent article, only, 
however, seven pages long, on Hugh of St Victor; six pages are given by 
Jacobi to Bernard; here, however, we miss a special recognition either of 
the preacher or the writer; Thomas Aquinas has full justice done in 
twenty-one pages by Landerer. A page of equal merit and about corres- 
ponding length is given in the Kirchen-Lexicon from the pen of Mattes to 
the angelic Doctor. 

In both Dictionaries the humanists of the Renaissance and Reformation 
period, meet with full appreciation. 

In the volumes of Herzog we find a most careful, accurate, and loving 
appreciation of the workings of the Reformation in the different parts of 

ermany. Even the two little principalities of Reuss have their Reforma- 
tion struggles and successes most thoroughly examined and presented. 
The shades, as well as the lights, of Rekendiien history ; the conten- 
tions and shortcomings, as well as the varied triumphs and martyrdoms 
of the Reformation, are fully noticed. Not only the great Reformers, but 
even the men of second and third-rate celebrity, have here an honoured 

lace assigned them. Coming further down, the Flacian, Majoristic, 
Deian drian, and other phases of Protestant division, have full justice down 
them. Chemnitz, and the other Lutheran systematists, have their 
meed of praise. The cold orthodoxy of the succeeding century, and its 
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fervent rival, Pietism, are appreciated with thoroughness of investigation. 
With vividness of touch, as well as fulness of information, are 
Zinzendorf and modern Moravianism treated in a paper sixty pages long. 
The religious history of Wiirtemberg, that age oy of German evangel- 
ism, is most thoroughly treated, and, while full light is cast on its course, 
the i enthusiasm, narrowness, and sectarianism, which some- 
what marred its excellence, are not disguised. 

The origin, progress, variations, and decline of Rationalism are treated 
in the articles bearing on that subject with thorough knowl and 
pg: | remarkable candour. The papers on Ammon, Rohr, De Wette, 
and Wegscheider, e. g. display entire fairness of treatment, and the indivi- 
dualities of the different leaders of the various Rationalist schools are 
thoroughly brought out. The long but most able article, in one of the 
semeeneny volumes, on Baur and the late ‘liibingen school, by H. 
Schmidt, is a model of philosophically just and Christian investigation. 

Where the papers proceed, as in latest times they do, from the pens of 
writers having the advan of personal acquaintance with the subjects, 
there is afforded to the er, especially the foreign reader, a most vivid 
portraiture of the personages “in their habit as they lived.” Such are the 
articles on Schleiermacher and Stier, Theremin and Auberlen, Ullmann 
and Umbriet. The last of these ought to have been considerably longer ; 
the first, long as it is, one of the longest in all the Encyclopedia, no 
—— reader would wish by a line shorter. 

e series of articles on Continental Philosophyis. — ul and informing. 
We must make an exception in regard of that by Tholuck on Cartesianism, 
which is short and poor. But those on Malebranche and Leibnitz, Wolff 
and Kant, Jacobi, Schelling, and Boader, are of rare merit and vigour. 

The article on Christian Poetry is short, but in the compass of its five 
pages, we have a series of most suggestive thoughts. A much more full 

lescription of so vast a subject was however to be desired. 

In both Lexicons the matters connected with Christian painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, are full and good. The paper on sculpture, in the 
Kirchen-Lexicon, by Werfer, is of especial merit. 

We have been particularly struck with the series of articles on the 
Church history of Armenia, by Petermann. A little known subject is 
there placed in most full and clear light. Of inferior merit, but still of 
deep interest, is the kindred paper on Nestorianism, by Schrédl, in thes 
Kirchen-Lexicon. 

On subjects bearing on the canon law, liturgies, and church discipline, 
ancient and modern, both Cyclopsedias are very full. Asa model of careful 
investigation, accurate discrimination, and candid reflection, we would 
point out the paper in the sixteenth volume of Herzog, by G. E. Steiz, on 
transubstantiation. As specimens of painstaking investigation of recent 
British topics, we notice the articles on Tractarianism, Essays and Revie 
and Secularism. The long paper on Wesleyan Methodism will also we 
repay the perusal. The Presbyterian reader will regretfully miss all notice 
of Welsh and Cunningham, John Brown and Hugh Campbell. 

Some change seems to have taken place in the management of articles 
in Herzog. We have reference made, ¢. g. to articles, which have never 
appeared. In the body of the work at St Theresa we are referred to the 

r on Carmelites ; while in the supplementary part, we have a full, fair, 
diderlanineting article on the Spanish mystic saint, by Zéchler. superior by 
far to that in the Kirchen-Lexicon by Schrodl. 

The hymnology of Germany, in its different eras and styles, from Luther 
and Hans Sachs downwards, in its bearings upon the directions of theology, 
and the requirements of the Christian life, 1s very completely reviewed in 
Herzog. ere also the varied efforts of Christian missions, British and 
Continental, are well treated of; the home mission activities of which 
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Germany has been the scene since the revival, sprung out of the Napoleon 
wars, and the ter-cente commemoration also obtain full justice. 

Both lexicons are worthy of study. But especially is Herzog to be 
commended to the student and young minister, as an immense and 
wonderfully accurate treasure of theological knowledge. Exegetics, church 
and doctrine history, the forms which systematics have taken, the modes 
of pulpit, church, and mission life, the manifestations of non-Christian 
systems (the article on Mahomet and Islam, by Néldeke, is especially rich), 
all are most thoroughly treated. Ile who masters Herzog may take his 

as a well accomplished divine. 

The articles on Seat subjects in the Kirchen-Lexicon are more 
numerous, and in some cases more full, than in Herzog. Thus the family 
of the Kimchi are noticed in the former; only David Kimchi in the latter. 

We have not in Herzog any paper corresponding to the long and most 
informing paper in the Kirchen-Lexicon, by Fuchs, on moral theology. 
The series of !papers there also on recent Romanist theologians, as Méhler, 
Klee, Liebemann, Herbst,-Ruttenstock, and Drey, are worthy of notice. The 
last, as the founder of the chief Romanist review in Germany, the Tibingen 
Quartal Scrifi, was as worthy of remembrance by his co-religionists as 
Umbreit and Ulimann in originating the Studien und Kritiken. The papers 
on Mohammedan topics chiefly by Haneberg, are well worthy of perusal. 
So are those on subjects springing from “church,” as a root, chiefly from 
the pens of F. X. Schmid and Permaneder, The supplemental volume has 
full notices of the philosophy of Francis Baader, by Hoffner; of the 
brothers Brentano, by Holzworth ; and of the eminent /iterateur, Ozanam, 
by Buss. Co-religionist sympathies procure for Moore and O'Connell a 
» Se to which a protestant will hardly think them entitled. - 

In neither Cyclopeedia is there any mention of Francis Sacchette, whose 
sermons and lyrics form one of the most interesting Italian productions of 
the middle ages. 

The article in the Kirchen-Lexicon on Peter and his Epistles, by Aberle, 
is a fair specimen of criticisms and defence of the integrity of the Epistles, 
and an ingenious defence (but unsatisfactory), of Peter's primacy. 


Les Moines d’Occident. Par. le Comte de Montatempert. Tom. III. 1866. 


» The project formed by Southey, and dropped (never to be carried out) 
for more immediate remunerative works, of a History of the Monastic 
Orders, has been taken up by the Count de Montalembert. Many years of 
patient research have been devoted to this subject, of which a specimen 
was long ago given in his brief monograph on Anselm. The present 
volume contains the history of the conversion of England by the monks, 
and will doubtless excite both attention and controversy, to no small 
degree, amorg us. The Count enters on this Britannic theme by compli- 
menting us on our religion (the most religious people of Europe), although 
separated now for three centuries from the true church, which laudation 
seems, to our protestant dulness, as difficult of comprehension as Dr 
Newman’s conversion at sixteen, long before he ever began to look in the 
direction of Rome. Personal investigation of localities, as well as book 
research and mental meditation, have qualified M. de Montalembert for his 
task. Quotations from Scott and Wordsworth prove his appreciation of 
the poetry inspired by our Island scenery. He has made himself acquainted 
with not only the bulky authorship of his subject, but with the papers 
scattered up and down in the transactions of our archeological societies. 
His book shews great narrative power; no small ability in combining and 
weighing evidence; and rises, on fit occasions, into a strain of fervent 
rhetoric, worthy of his convictions and earnestness. Eut itis to be read with 
watchfulness, as the production of a most honest, but most thorough Romanist. 
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Archives de la Bastille: documents inédits recueillis et iés. Par Fran- 
s Ravatsson, conservateur-adjoint a la Bibliothéque de 1’ Arsenal. 
de Louis XIV. (1659-1661). Paris: Durand et Cie. 1866. 


M. Ravaisson’s work when completed will be one of the most interesting 
collections ever published ; but if every three years are to take more than four 
hundred small print pages, we must be content to wait many years before it is 
finished. At present he has not touched the Brinvilliers poisonings, which 
will demand at least a volume to themselves. Indeed, the greater part of 
the book before us is taken up with the Foucquet case, just an instance in 
which, according to M. Ravaisson, the Bastille was a useful institution ; for 
Louis was afraid to bring his too powerful financial minister before the 
ordinary courts. Foucquet’s treatment we English, of course, consider 
most “ unconstitutional ;” it was of a piece with the conduct which cost 
Charles I. his crown and his life. But the French had no constitution to 
= of ; Foucquet was a great rascal, and his magnificence at his new 
chateau of Vaux Praslin surpassed anything which Wolsey ever displayed, 
and incensed his master nearly as much as the cardinal’s pomp angered 
Henry VIII. He was an impudent rascal, and deserved his fate. More- 
over, Frenchmen are not as Englishmen, and have not that respect for 
strict political propriety which has been the mark of every class in this 
country almost throughout our history. Hence we can understand M. 
Ravaisson, in his very interesting preface, speaking of the Bastille as “a - 
reserve, a valuable state enginc, whereby government could on occasion 
work noiselessly and without suspicion.” “ We must never regret the loss 
(he says) of these terrible aids to public safety; but at the same time, we 
must appreciate the good which they did in their day.” One thing he 
brings clearly out, the brutal coarseness which, under a thin varnish of 
“ givilization,”’ was almost universal in the France of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. Louis XIV.’s great work, that which gives him a 
stronger claim on the title of great than any of his triumphs, military or 
diplomatic, is the way in which he set himself to reform the manners of 
his people. If hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue, we 
must call Louis a thoroughgoing hypocrite. A man of pleasure he un- 
doubtedly was, at least till the time of the Maintenon influence; but he 
detested those “fanfarons de vice,” as he called them, braggadocios who 
added lawlessness of the most outrageous kind to their licentious profligacy. 
His efforts were so far successful that, as M. Ravaisson shews, the sinners 
of the next generation were of a much quieter type, if just as sinful, as the 
men who took sides in the Fronde. Hence, at any rate, a gain to public 
morals. Men might be just as wicked as before, but they were obliged to 
some extent to keep up appearances, Feudalism, in fact, bore seemingly 
worse fruit in France than in any Teutonic country. Either it was more 
thoroughly organised there than elsewhere, or else the Celtic nature is more 
submissive under degradation than that of the German races. Anyhow, 
not even in the most baron-ridden parts of Germany do things seem to have 
ever been worse than they were in France, even after the power of the 
noblesse had been a good broken. A eeene is that of the Marquis 
de I’H6pital, a member of the well-known family, indeed a cousin of the 
Marshal of that name. This man behaved so tyrannically on his estates 
that a parish priest took him to task publicly in church about his conduct. 
He thereupon waylaid the courageous man, killed a parishioner who was 
walking along with him, broke his jaw as he was beginning to pray, ran 
him through a dozen times, rode him down, and left him for dead by the 
high road. Strange to say the priest recovered, though he was crippled 
for life. The clergy rose as one man and demanded justice. It was part 


of the king’s coronation oath that he would never use his privilege to 
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shelter any one who attempted the life of a priest ; so that he was breaking 
his word in granting the Marquis “letters of abolition,” as they were 
enlled. L’Hépital was taken before several “ parliaments,” and his eon- 
demnation seemed certain, when the king intervened. First “ his majesty 
thought some other parliament than that of Grenoble should try the offen- 
der ;” then, when he is brought to Paris, and the parliament there seems 
likely to take a serious view of his case, the king will have him tried by the 
“ great council,” where he himself presides ; and, to this end, puts him into 
the Bastille, to withdraw him from parliamentary jurisdiction. The parlia- 
ment remonstrates most energetically, and the result is a compromise, the 
Marquis being placed in the Archbishop's prison pending his trial. Thence 
he makes his escape along with his two pages, with no worse mischance 
than a broken leg ; but the Bastille can hardly be said, while protecting him, 
to have been doing a useful work, or serving the interests of good govern- 
ment, The strangest thing about the Paris of that >? was the multitude 
of clashing jurisdictions and petty courts. King, archbishop, parliament, 
and half-a-dozen other powers, were each supreme within certain limits, 
When a crime was committed, the first question was. who had a right to 
try the offender, and the man often lay long in prison while this preliminary 
was being decided. To the judges “a case” was worth quarrelling for. 
They had all bought their judgeships, and had to make up the 
money by fees and such like. Hence extortion and venality of every kind, 
and a ready acquiescence on all hands (the lawyers only excepted) when 
Louis, or Colbert for him, made M. de la Reynie “lieutenant of p aril 
centralising under him all the criminal jurisdiction of the city. Another 
class of cases in which the Bastille was used with, we think, very question- 
able utility, was that of fast young men about town whom their friends 
wanted to reform. One of this class is promised a commission in the navy. 
He has to wait some time for his ship, and so he is put in just to keep him 
out of mischief. In fact, the government of the day aimed at being tho- 
roughly “ paternal,” entering into questions of marriage, of a boy’s eon- 
duct to his father, and all sorts of domestic concerns. Naturally, the 
Bastille is much employed with reference to duelling. The Marquis of 
Villequier, driving out of Paris to Boulogne, meets the carriage of the Duke 
of Elbeeuf. Neither will make way ; the two carriages drive full tilt against 
one another. The coachmen begin to swear, and the lackeys to jump down 
and attack one another. The pages immediately fall to sword in hand; 
some one fires a loaded blunderbuss out of the uis’s ere 8 and no 
doubt the two noblemen were joining in the meleé, when the fight is put a 
stop to “ by authority.” Several had been maimed on both sides, and the 
Marquis, since his blunderbuss and pistols were loaded, is accused of having 
ne out with duelling intent, So again, M. de Manpeou is put into the 
tille for — taken a challenge for M. de Soissons to M. de Navailles. 
On the other hand, the Marquis de Vardes receives a challenge and “ won’t 
fight, out of respect for his majesty;” but then the man whom he had in- 
sulted was only a commissioner of woods and forests, whose title to call 
noblemen out was very questionable. Among the prisoners there are few 
who suffer for conscience’ sake, some for bringing in books from Holland, 
others for printing Jansenist books. The printers are not usually kept 
long in confinement: Prémeré and his wife, who have printed three Port 
Royal tracts, are put in at the end of September; the wife is released in 
November, and the man early in the following January. Mazarin’s re- 
marks upon this case are very curious. The procureur-général —- 
will soon carry out the royal edict respecting Jansenists, and will begin wi 
Port Royal, because ae of the tracts issued thence are seditious libels, 
—- written professedly to confute the Jesuits. ‘ They give a handle to 
the inal de Retz for working on the feelings of the Parisians.” Yet 
he immediately adds, “let no one misunderstand the reason for proceeding 
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against these men. The moment any Jesuit ventures to talk in the same 
way, he will himself be treated just as they are to be treated. His majesty 
desires above all things to be oe and to mete out full justice to 
body.” Things must have sadly changed between the time when the 
cnteal sharply rebuked the Jesuits for maligning the Paris clergy, and 
the days when Louis deemed it needful for his soul’s health to set on foot 
the dragonnades. This Duke de Navailles, by the way, whom the Count 
de Soissons challenged—their wives were always quarrelling about trifles, 
and their husbands seem to have taken an active part in their disputes— 
was a Huguenot. Madame de Navailles’s mother brought up Madame 
de Maintenon, then a young and almost friendless creole. By and by the 
Duchess was made a lady in waiting to the queen mother ; and Saint Simon 
tells us in his memoirs, how she and her husband got into Louis’s black 
books by walling up a little door through which the young king used to 
get into the quarters of the maids of honour. They consulted about it 
(says Saint Simon), and then, knowing it would: get them into trouble, 
still. determined to do right. In M. Kavaisson’s book they are clearly 
compromised, though Le Tellier, in one of his letters to the Duchess, 
says, courteously enough, “ When one’s heart is as innocent as yours, 
madame, one needs nothing but time to scatter the clouds which fortune 
has from time to time drawn across your path; and since you preserve 
the esteem of their majesties, you may well hope to rise out of all the dis- 
that have fallen on you.”” There was some truth about one of their 
Sonsitem, whom that well known proselytiser the Duke De la Force 
wished to carry off and marry to M. de Gassin. She protests that she 
never wished to change her religion nor to marry the gentlemen proposed. 
and she fortunately gets Tarenne on her side. But the Navailles, by an 
by the de Maintenon, influence was against them: ‘the king never forgot 
his door, nor did Madame de Maintenon ever forget what she thought of 
her hard treatment by the duchess’s mother. After all her years of devo- 
tion, she remembered how she had been taken to Paris to get rid of her.” 
Talking of marrying a girl against her will, abduction was one of the com- 
monest practices among the wild nobility whom Louis strove to tame by 
inviting them to Versailles, and — them dangling about his court. 
When a nobleman wanted to — is fortunes by a good match, or when 
he thought it would be a nice thing 
his own, the last thing he thought of was to go a wooing. He took counsel 
with his kinsmen (sometimes with the ladies as well), formed a troop, rode 
up to her chateau, killed her servants if they resisted, carried her off, and 
either forced her to m him outright, or placed in the custody of some 
of his sworn friends. course the lady generally made the best of 
matters ; but sometimes she appeared indignant, and appealed to the king. 
Even within M. Ravaisson's short limits there are two curious cases of this 
kind. The only persons who seem at all severely dealt with are de Bon- 
nesson and his companions, Norman nobles, were then suspected of being 
in treasonable communication with Condé, then a refugee among the 
Spaniards in the low countries. De Bonnesson is executed, and his body 
is stolen by the prince of Condé’s people. Anything like political disturb- 
ance Louis was morbidly afraid of. The Fronde, of which we know so 
much and know s0 little, seems to have had as one of its objects the esta- 
blishment of the great nobles in complete a nee i.e, the partition 
of France into a number of small states, like those of old Germany. The 
Frondeurs very nearly succeeded ; and Louis, frightened by what an then 
saw, punish unsparingly any adherent of Condé, or we Beet cond 
with inal de Ketz, whom he could lay hands on. t we said the 
preface was M. Ravaisson’s stron point. And here the chief point of 
interest is his account of “ Life in the Bastille,” so different from our tradi- 
tional ideas. The prisoners seem to have lived a very jolly life; to have 
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been so well fed that those who wanted to save money could easily live on 
part rations, and get an allowance for the rest; to have plenty of wine, 
and very little solitary confinement. All they had to bear, in fact, was 
temporary seclusion from the outer world. As in our Fleet, the place had 
a whole set of — of its own, the keepers of which paid the governora 

sum for the privilege of selling to the prisoners. They had all sorts of 
books, and played all sorts of games. “In the Bastille” was (at this time 
at any rate) not atall the terrible thing which we have so often pictured 
to ourselves that it was. Is there gross exaggeration in the popular 
accounts, or did the severity increase under the regency? One story M. 
Ravaisson disposes of at ynce. When the place was destroyed, a number 
of skeletons were found in different parts of the governor's garden. 
“These are some of the victims,” cried the mob, “of lawless oppression. 
They must have been killed in prison, and then quickly buried anywhere.” 
Nay (says our ees these were the remains of heretic prisoners, who, 
dying out of the pale of the church, could not be put into consecrated 
ground. We wonder whether the old man who had been in so long that 
he had lost the power of speech, and shrank back to his cell affrighted at 
the light, is an apocryphal personage or not. Certainly most of the terms 
in the cases before us are comparatively very short. ‘here is one excep- 
tion, a poor Count Pagano, who had boasted that he could kill the king by 
magic, is kept in twelve years at least, and, from the style of his last letter, 
it seems as if death was coming to release him. Poor man, Mazarin had 
got an order for his release, but the condition was attached to it, that he 
should at once go over the-frontier, ‘‘ and this I cannot do (he pleads), much 
as I long for my dear liberty, without setting my name right before the 
world.” The cardinal promised to get him better terms, but died before 
doing anything. And so poor Pagano is left to beg Colbert to let him off, 
or if not, to send him a little money; he has been obliged to lie in bed for 
weeks for want of clothes; it is cold, and he has neither fire nor candle, 
and there he is “‘ medus sicut natura creavit’” (stark naked as when he was 
born), and expecting his upholsterer to seize his furniture for debt. ‘This 
is more like the traditional Bastille case, and the doleful style of the 
letters accords with the melancholy details. Let us hope that M. Ravaisson 
is correct, and that there were not many cases of the same kind. One word 
astotorture. Itseems only to have been used to those capitally condemned, 
and was confined to two kinds, the boot and the water torture. ‘This last 
was what shook the imperturbable calmness of the great poisoner Madame 
de Brinvilliers. ‘The prisoner was stretched on a plank, with the feet a 
little raised, and horn after horn full of water was poured into the mouth. 
Burning alive was among the authorised modes of punishment ; but the 
jadges generally added a secret order to strangle the prisoner while the 
fire was being lighted. The dark side of Bastille life, however, is not 
brought half so prominently forward, either in the preface or in the 
archives, as are its pleasant clubbish features. The book deserves attention, 
for it throws more light upon a subject on which most of us are content to 
be guided by mere report. It is not a book that many will care to buy, 
and this is why we have spoken about it at greater length than usual, 
But any one who is getting up the history of Louis XIV.’s reign should 
not fail, at any rate, to borrow it from a French library, and to master M, 
Ravaisson’s ciuslaniiie preface. The account which he gives of the stra 
way in which thé papers are preserved after the taking of the place in 
1789, and in which he came upon them in an out of the way lumber-room 
long after their existence had been forgetten, is one of the most curious 
episodes of literary history. 
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XII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Life and Work of St Paul, hterage me cca ve and Applied. By 
Aexanver Roserts, D.D. Author of “ Discussions on the Gospels,” &c. 
London: James Blackwood & Co., Paternoster Row. 1867. Pp. 365, 


Sermons and dissertations on the life and character of St Paul are far 
from being uncommon in our day. By one of those curious coincidences 
which often occur in the literary world, when men’s minds seem to be 
infected simultaneously by the state of the mental atmosphere, we have 
had a succession of works, from diverse view-points, treating, first of the 
character of our Lord, and then of that of the apostle, who, of all his in- 
spired messengers, bore the most striking likeness to his divine Master. 
Of these latter works, that by Conybeare and Howson is certainly the most 
exhaustive, and, to many, the most satisfactory. Following the apostle of 
the Gentiles, not only through every stage of his life-journey, but every 
step in his spiritual history, as developed in his writings, the reader of this 
work is introduced, not to reflections on Paul, but to Paul himself, as he 
lived and laboured, as he wrote and thought, Still this work, valuable as 
’ jit is asa guide, dves not aim at superseding the office of the pulpit, And we 

hail Dr Roberts's volume as supplying what, perhaps, may still be viewed as 
a desideratum,—“ the life and work of St Paul, practically considered and 
applied.” From Dr Rokerts, who has established a name for biblical 
scholarship, some may have expected a more critical and scientific, if not a 
more speculative treatment of his subject. But we give him all credit for 
honesty in telling us that these were delivered as lectures in the course of 
his stated ministrations, and for his good sense in dropping the critic when 
in‘the presence of immortal souls, to whom Paul’s message was of infinitely 
more moment than the most erudite speculations on the man and the mes- 
senger. In the opening lecture, the author states the circumstances which 
led him to the selection of his subject. During a visit to the Holy Land, 
Dr Roberts had an opportunity of tracing the various localities which have 
been immortalised by “the journeyings of St Paul.” ‘his. personal ac- 
quaintance with the very ground on which the dauntless apostle trod, 
gazing on the scenes which had greeted his eye, and breathing the air that 
had once resounded to his voice, have imparted to the preacher's delinea- 
tions an enthusiasm which might otherwise have been wanting, and the 
realising effect of which must be felt, even by the calm reader of the 
volume. Paul is made to pass befure us in every variety of his character ; 
a separate lecture being devoted to each of its following aspects: “ The 
Persecutor, the Convert, the Preacher, the Missionary, the Writer, the 
Friend, the Sufferer, the Hero, the Saint, the Theologian, the Apologist, 
the Prisoner, the Martyr.” 

We need hardly say that each of these topics is treated by our author in 
a masterly manner. The style throughout is pithy, scholarly, fluent, graphic, 
and rising occasionally into popular eloquence. We might refer particularly 
in proof of this to the first two lectures, and we regret that our space does not 

mit us to give some specimens from these, and others equa iy powerful. 

n the treatment of his subject, the author does not aim so much at origin- 
ality of conception, as at exhibiting the thoughts suggested by his theme in 
the most lucid and forcible manner. In the sentiments, however, to which 
he has given expression, he is far from slavishly following in the beaten 
track ; on the contrary, he has boldly started some with which many ot his 
brethren may not be prepared to coincide. We might refer to the censure 
he pronounces (Lect. 10) on the Shorter Catechism for failing to give due 
prominence to the love of God the Father in redemption ; in the truth of 
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which we concur ; though we may say for our compilers, that the famous text, 
John iii. 16, of which so much use is now made, and which Dr Roberts 
complains is never once quoted in that manual, is found in the correspond- 
ing part of the Larger Catechism. The views which he advocates on forms 
of church government are still more liable to be disputed. In his lecture on 
Paul as a missionary, the author, when speaking of the comparatively trifling 
success of modern missions, assigns this maiply to the manifold seetarian 
differences which exist among Christians, and expresses his desire that all 
the parties in the evangelical church, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and In- 
dependent, should combine to send out missionaries to preach the Gospel, 
leaving it to their converts to choose what form of government they deem 
the best. We must hesitate to adopt this theory, so long as we reflect that 
it was by a process of “ scattering abroad,” rather than of amalgamation, 
that the disciples at first ‘‘ went everywhere preaching the ay ;” that the 
maxim that ‘every man should provide for his own, especially for those of his 
own household,” seems to admit of extension to every man’s own church ; 
and that, whatever may be the issue abroad, under an overruling provi- 
dence, the interest in missions at home is generally felt to be in the inverse 
ratio of the distance at which we stand from each other as constituted 
churches ; and, as we have seen in the case of the London Missio 

Society, will not long survive in a catholic form without subsiding into the 
channel of a particular denomination. But Dr Roberts is not content with 
pleading for a missionary coalition of sects; he has gone so far as to main- 
tain in his appendix that no form of church government can claim the 
sanction of the word of God. We are not disposed to lay so much stress as 
others seem to do on what is called the divine right of church government; 
we think that, provided the main distinctive principles of government are 
“founded upon and agreeable to the word of God,” the form of the 


ruling, as well as of the teaching of the church, in its minuter details, ma 
be left to expediency. We grant that there are good Christians inal 
parties, and that God has blessed the missionary labours of each and all, 
although he blesses them not beeause they are Episcopalians, or Presby- 
terians, or Independents. But we regret that Dr Roberts should have gone 
so far out of his way as to — indifference to every form, and we con- 


fess ourselves unable to understand him when he speaks of all having 
“ sufficient ground to justify their own system, but not sufficient to warrant 
them in condemning that of others.” Bating this point, we must bear our 
testimony to the full gospel unfolded in these lectures, especially in the 
10th and 11th, where, like Paul the theologian, he manifests the combina- 
tion of a warm heart and a well-balanced mind, “in doctrine shewing un- 
corruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be condemned.” 


Sermons, Prayers, and Pulpit Addresses. By Atexanper HENDERSON, 
1638. Edited from the Original MS., by the Rev. R. Taouson Martin, 
Wishaw. Edinburgh: John Maclaren. 1867. Pp. 529. 


We have received a copy of this long-looked for volume just as we are 
going to press. Ina future number we hope to do justice to its worth; 
meanwhile, from what we have seen of it, we cannot too strongly recom- 
mend all our readers to possess themselves of a copy, assuring them that 
they will find it, not only an interesting relic of the illustrious Henderson, 
but a valuable contribution to the theology and history of the times in 
which he flourished. We must also take this opportunity of thanking the 
editor, who has rescued this work from oblivion, for the painstaking, the 
zeal, and the fidelity with which he has executed his task. The admirers 
of Henderson, and all the lovers of the Zion of old Scotland, will acknow- 
ledge that the editing of such a work could not have fallen into more com- 
petent or more congenial hands than those of Mr Martin. 
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Micah the Priest-Maker. A Handbook on Ritualism. By T. Buyney. 
London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1867. 


This is one of the best, because the most practical and plain-dealing, of 
all the contributions that have been made to what the oh calls “ The 
Anti-Ritualistic Literature of the Hour.”” We cannot do better than ad- 
vise all our readers who are desirous to become thoroughly acquainted with 
that fungus which bas recently grown up to such monstrous and formidable 
magnitude in the Keformed Church of England, to make themselves acquainted 
with this book, They will find it as interesting, we had almost said as 
amusing, as it is instructive. In his terse, rapier-like style, Mr Binney has 
given the whole system a succession of home-thrusts ; while, at the same 
time, in the quietest manner possible, he has stripped it of its disguises, and 
made it appear in its true colours, as a piece of ecclesiastical snobbism, 
aping Popery, and impatiently itching to see it restored. Every charge is 
substanti by references to documents unblushingly published or sur- 
reptitiously smuggled into the services of the church by the Ritualists 
themselves. And not the least interesting of these attestations is furnished 
by the personal observation of the author. 

After describing the scenes he witnessed, Mr Binney thus refers to the 
formidable prevalence of this Romanising spirit: “A — said to a 
friend of mine the other day, that ‘ after all the stir made about Ritualism, 
there were not a half a dozen churches in London where it was to be met 
with, nor more in the country, all over.’ I have lyi ay me a ‘ Guide 
to Divine Service,’ published for the benefit of Ritualists, ‘ especially tra- 
vellers and priests,’ that they may know where to find churches more or less 
to their taste in Great Britain and Ireland. In ‘London and neighbour- 
hood,’ the list amounts to over a hundred, For the country, it covers 
twenty-one pages, each on an average containing the names of above forty.” 

In a postscript to the second edition of this work, Mr Binney has added 
some important confirmations of his statement, in reply to objectors. Among 
these, the most interesting topic which he takes up, is the right of Dissenters 
to deal with church questions. It is high time certainly for all Protestant 
communions to consider, whether they are tamely to sit still, and allow the 
country to be betrayed into the hands of Romanists, by a set of traitors who 
are taking advantage of the position which they hold in the National Estab- 
lishment to effect what would amount to a national revolution. 


The History of the Jews. By I. H. Muay, D.D., Dean of St Paul's, 
3 vols. 18 


Upwards of thirty years have yee since Dean Milman first published, 
in Murray's Family Library, The History of the Jews. The present series 
of volumes is a pwey | of that work, with the insertion of authorities 
which did not fall into the plan of the more purely popular earlier form of 
the work. Remodelling is a proverbially perilous thing, and the Dean 
apologises in his new preface for the awkwardness of the changes made. 
He has set up a high standard for himself in his late historical works, but 
we fear that the present History will never take rank with them. Various 
instances of carelessness in the treatment of the subject occur. Thus we 
are told that the tians had no turn for the sea, while, a little further 
on, without any explanation of the transition to the contrast, we have men- 
tion made, more than once, of ptian fleets. The Dean dwells rather 
too long on favourite subjects; thus the exploits of Josephus in Galilee 
occupy a thoroughly disproportionate space in the volume. Dean 
Milman is a much safer guide to the historical inquirer than his neighbour 
Dean of Westminster, who follows, with hardly the trouble of examining, 
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the views of Ewald and other recent German theorists. The Dean of St 
Paul's is well acquainted with these historical speculations, but they are 
subjected by him to a rigid and often refuting criticism. His comparative 
unacquaintance with Oriental languages must ever place.his work at a dis- 
advantage, compared with most recent German works, as those of Jost and 
Gritz. We observe no reference in the book to the numerous articles on 
Jewish topics in either of the great German contemporary ecclesiastical 
lexicons. That on .the People of God, by Pressell in Herzog’s Real En- 
eyclopiidie, is peculiarly worthy of study. Nor does the Dean mention a” 
very able and informing paper on Modern Judaism in the Edinburgh Re-: 
view for 1860. ‘Ihe Dean’s account of the Talmud, either Jerusalem or ~ 
Babylonian, is very aoe We regret that all mention of missions © 
among the Jews, so fertile during the last half century in results, is omitted. 
Da Costa’s book, “ Israel and the Gentiles,” which has been translated into 
English, should be read along with the Dean’s volumes, as supplementing 
various of their deficiencies. 

With all its drawbacks, however, Milman’s history of the Jews is well 
deserving of perusal. as a beautifully written book, in which the gifts of 
both the thinker and the poet are everywhere exhibited. As a historian, 
the Dean deserves an article to himself. He takes rank in his late works 
with our great secular historians. 


The Beloved’s Little While. By the Rev. Wu. Fercusson, A M., Minister 
of Free Church, Ellon. London: Nisbet. 1867. Pp. 286. 


Archbishop Trench, in his Hulsean Lectures, has one (if we remember) 
on the [nexhaustibleness of the Scriptures, taking for his text those words 


from the miracle of the loaves, ‘‘ And they did all eat and were filled ; and 
they took up of the fragments that remained twelve baskets full.” Buta 
greater than Dr Trench, the great bishop of Hippo, in the fourth century, 
was wont to regale himself with the same idea, which he expressed by say- 
ing that when one comes from time to time to the Scriptures, he gets “first 
draughts, and second draughts, and third draughts.’’ Hence the endless 
varicty of lights in which the same passages, and truths, and even phrases, 
may he viewed, not only by different persons, but by the same person at differ- 
ent times, and none of them without foundation. How many different and 
delightful thoughts, fur example, have those words of our Lord suggested 
which he spake at the supper table but an hour or so before his apprehen- 
sion, “ A little while, and ye shall not see Me; and again a little while, 
and ye shall see Me; because I go to the Father.” St Bernard, so impas- 
sioned in his meditations on all that is experimental in Scripture, breaks 
forth somewhere, we remember, in something like this strain: “ A little 
while, dost Thou say, dearest Lord? Oh, that little while, what a long 
little while it is!” In some such mood does the author of this little book 
seem to have set about the preparation of it; and he has succeeded in pre- 
senting, in a form fitted to carry the Christian reader along with him, some 
of the sweetest and most quickening views of Christ's little while of absence, 
and of the Christian's little while of “ Warning, Winning, Working, Wait- 
ing, and Watching, Warring, Winnowing, Weeping, Wandering.” The 
reader may smile, perhaps, at this long collection of Ws, but if a certain 
quaintness in these titles of chapters should lead to the impression that this 
is likely to be a book of conceits, the book itself will soon dispel that, For 
in matter and style it is alike sober, solid, and pleasing; and Christians 
will find in it edifying reading for the Lord’s day, for example, in the sick 
chamber, and wherever and whenever lively directions, impressive calls to 
duty, and stimulating views of future glory are desired. 





